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Foreword 


Ranging geographically from Ancient Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world to Anglo-Saxon and Norman England, Scandinavia, and Poland, 
Civilizations of the Supernatural: Ritual, Witchcraft, and Religions Experience in 
Late Antique, Medieval, and Renaissance Traditions, edited by Fabrizio Conti, 
offers a cogent and insightful perspective on the enduring presence of 
magic, talismans, incantations, beliefs in witchcraft, daemons, and pre- 
Christian religions in Western European culture from antiquity to the 
eatly modern period. Beyond its ambitious broad geographical and 
temporal reach, its capacious thematic approach offers to the reader a 
novel understanding of a wide variety of intertwined themes, making a 
powerful statement about the long historical role of these “magical” 
elements in the European imaginary. 

From the role of Ancient Egyptian incantations (as transmitted to the 
Greeks and to medieval thinkers) and the transmission of Hermetic texts, 
sorcery, witchcraft, and magic to northern Europe, this volume's 
insightful chapters also explore the role of magical papyri and talismans. 
From Shakespeare's Macbeth and Cornelius Agrippa’s “Christian 
understanding of magic” to the gendering of the evidence showing 
female agency, this volume also explores the role of Hermetic texts in 
the making of astrological amulets. Through this multi-pronged 
approach, the authors have provided a thorough, nuanced and multi- 
perspectival reading of sources that hitherto have not been seen under 
this light, or which have not been read in the broader context of the 
crucial presence of magical traditions in the West. 

Although the book’s scope provides broad geographical and thematic 
contexts, its chapters are in conversation with each other across time and 
space. Thus, the entire project’s main aim is to illustrate the complex 
nature of Western European culture and religion and how it appropriated 
and transmitted these esoteric magical forms of knowledge. In that sense, 
the volume represents a scholarly textual archaeology of how much of 
evolving philosophical traditions and theological developments 
overlapped with ancient magical traditions. 
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The volume therefore should be seen as a description and explication 
of how these magical traditions were deployed throughout the late 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages and into the early modern period, each 
chapter offering specific contributions that advance our knowledge of 
these topics. In reading this wonderful book, one should think of 
pethaps arranging the contributions as follows: for the ancient world, 
Naomi Janowitz provides an insightful reading of Aelian’s work on 
tortoise sex and female agency, while also addressing its significance in 
the changing intellectual landscape of the third century CE. In the same 
vein, Tiana Blazevic’s delightful study illustrates the shift in attitudes 
towards deimones in the hot bed atmosphere of third century Neo- 
Platonist’s debates. 

Two additional chapters, Paolo Vitellozzi’s “Astrological Amulets in 
the Sacred Book of Hermes to Asclepius” and Attilio Mastrocinque’s 
“The Dodekaoros, Magical Papyri and Magical Gems,” explore the role 
of amulets in the Late Antique world of Gnostic and neo-Platonic 
philosophy (the writers of the influential but not really Egyptian) 
Aesclepius. These formidable observations of discreet aspects of ancient 
esoteric ideas may be placed within the context of Joseph Sanzo's longue 
durée study, “Prayer and Incantation in Early Christian Apotropaic 
Curative Objects,” which examines the relationship between Christian 
prayers and “amulatic practices," including The Lord's Prayer from the 
third to the seventh century. Some of these contributions also provide a 
novel gendering of the evidence. 

Another set of articles explore magical traditions and their impact on 
religious culture in medieval northern Europe. Andrea Maraschi’s article 
on magic, religion, and science in late medieval Scandinavia complements 
Martina Lamberti’s close reading and paleographical study of the 
ubiquitous presence of charms and Germanic deities at Fulda’s scriptorium 
in Christian medieval Germany. These chapters provide new insights 
into little known or hitherto unexplored evidence from new perspectives. 
Francesco Marzella’s chapter on “Witchcraft and Magic in twelfth 
century Britain”, Michael D. Bailey’s “Magic and Disbelief in Carolingian 
Lyon,” and Ewelina Kaczor’s contribution on pagan themes and 
superstitions in medieval Polish sermons show also the continuity of 
magical themes from the Late Antique world to the Middle Ages, 
providing insightful perspectives on the medieval appropriation of these 
traditions. 
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Noel Putnik’s close examination of the intertwining of faith and 
magic in Cornelius Agrippa’s works and Melissa Pullara’s close reading 
of Macbeth and The Witch and the presence of witchcraft in early modern 
literary works brings this volume into the early modern world. Finally, in 
this last section, Cora Presezzi’s delightful article, “Envisioning the 
Afterlife from the Seaport of Friuli” explores the presence of what seems 
an anomalous Biblical toponym in Carlo Ginzburg’s iconic I Benandanti. 
She shows the presence in the territories of the early modern Republic 
of Venice of juridical reference to gatherings and visions taking place “in 
vallem Josaphat,” connecting actual geographical locations in the Friuli 
with Biblical references and ecstatic experiences. This altogether 
remarkably expansive treatment of these themes has been superbly 
edited by Fabrizio Conti. The volume’s content magisterially reveals and 
explains little-known aspects of the complex role of magic and witchcraft 
in western culture. I learned a lot from the erudite intervention of these 
authors, and I am profoundly grateful for that. 


Teofilo F. Ruiz* 
University of California, Los Angeles 


* Professor Emeritus of History since late 2019, former Distinguished 
Professor & Robert and Dorothy Wellman Chair in Medieval History at 
UCLA. In 2012, Professor Ruiz was awarded a National Humanities 
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Tracing the Boundaries of the Unfathomable: 
An Introduction to 
Civilizations of the Supernatural 


It is well known how phenomenologists of religion, first of all Gerardus 
Van der Leeuw and Mircea Eliade, have traditionally seen religion as a 
specifically (if not a “universally”) human phenomenon. According to 
this view, the homo religiosus could be considered another typical model of 
humanity, along with the homo faber and the homo ludens, and one to be 
especially put in relation to the homo symbolicus, given the specific attitude 
of religious thinking to express itself through symbols.! More recently, 
the application of cognitive science to the magico-religious domain has 
come up with intriguing considerations concerning the idea that there is 
something ingrained in the human mind that contributes to defining and 
orienting the search for the supernatural. The assertion that the human 
mind possesses “specified cognitive modules" or “hard-wired specialized 
subsystems” has been put in relation with the hypothesis that beliefs and 
behaviors related to the supernatural fit humans in a specific way. Justin 
Barrett’s concept of the “Agency Detection Device,” or the 
animal/human constitutive ability to relate an event to an agent, and 
Eugene Subbotsky's claim that the mind “naturally” divides reality into 
ordinary and magical domains, open the way to avenues of research 
intersecting the cultural and the cognitive that still need to be fully 
explored.? After all, we have been reminded of how “religion in some 
sense is one of the earliest special proclivities that we are able to detect 
in the archaeological record of modern humans.” The intriguing thing 
would be to see how that “special proclivity” moves through the ages, 


1 Julien Ries, L'Homo religiosus eż son experience du sacré: introduction à une nouvelle anthropologie 
religieuse (Paris: Cerf, 2009), 297. 

? See Edward Bever, “Current Trends in the Application of Cognitive Science to Magic,” 
Magie, Ritual, and Witchcraft 7:1 (2012): 3-18. 

3 Ian Tattersall, Becoming Human: Evolution and Human Uniqueness (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1998), 201. 
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apparently as a sort of subterranean stream, to surface in various and 
persistent political, anthropological, and literary forms. 

This volume, Civilizations of the Supernatural: Witchcraft, Ritual, and 
Religious Experience in Late Antique, Medieval, and Renaissance Traditions, as its 
title already shows, aims at dissecting and discussing the role played by 
the relationship between men and the supernatural, in its various magical, 
ritualistic, and religious acceptations, as a typical cultural trait between 
the late-antique and the renaissance periods. I do not take the term 
civilization as a synonym for progress, as it is often the case with this 
concept; rather, I prefer to use the English eviiization as an equivalent for 
the German kultur. a good example of this is represented by Jacob 
Burckhardt’s Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, which has been translated 
into English as The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. Lucien Febvre 
distinguished between two different notions of civilization. One relies on 
an “ethnographical conception” which would include “all the features 
that can be observed in the collective life of one human group,” and the 
other is based on an idea of “progress, failures, greatness and weakness” 
concerning which “we do have a value judgement in mind”: this in turn 
would lead one to discriminate between what is “in itself great and 
beautiful” — i. e. civilization - and what on the contrary is “outside of it 
— savagery, barbarity or semi-civilization.”* I have no doubts that the 
domain of the supernatural needs to be considered as an integral part of 
the first notion of civilization. 

The present volume aims at advancing knowledge with regard to 
issues pertaining to what we would define as cultural history, intellectual 
history, history of ideas, and history of mentalities, by exploring symbols, 
representations, languages, and discourses related to time-frames and 
topics only apparently distant one from the other. Speaking of 
periodization, and relating it to the idea of the “evolution of societies,” 
Jacques Le Goff in his last work reminded us how “it contains also the 
idea of transition, of one thing turning into another.”5 The chronological 
span covered by the studies gathered in this volume highlights precisely 
how there is often no real distance, neither in time nor in space, between 
cultural items: quite uniquely, the traditions related to religious 


4 Peter Burke, ed., A New Kind of History from the Writings of Febvre, trans. K. Folca (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973). 

> Jacques Le Goff, Must We Divide History Into Periods?, trans. Malcolm DeBevoise (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2015), 2. 
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experience, magic ritual, and witchcraft have been living, developing, and 
changing through the ages as well as through a constant dialogue among 
themselves. 

Moreover, today’s awareness concerning the role of the supernatural 
in the life of individuals, societies, and cultural systems seems to be 
unprecedently on the rise. The “disenchantment of the world,” predicted 
by Max Weber more than a century ago, has not happened yet. 6 
Rationality has certainly advanced, but the attitude of men and societies 
towards confronting themselves with the supernatural has not 
diminished; on the contrary, religious issues have been getting 
progressively more present at the social and international level as an 
absolutely challenging factor.” Moreover, if it is true that cases of 
witchcraft are still widespread, especially in developing countries of 
Africa and Asia, we know how the resurgence of belief in witchcraft and 
the power of malevolent magic is a phenomenon that has been 
statistically detected in Europe and the U.S. With these premises in mind, 
it seems to be even mote timely to foster a research into the historic roots 
of magico-religious beliefs and traditions. 

Civilizations of the Supernatural tries to tackle the role of the magic, 
religious, and witchcraft-related traditions in shaping the intellectual and 
the historical identities of Western Europe between late antiquity and the 
early modern times. This is, to be sure, explicative of the more general 
aim of Trivent's new series Advances in the History of Magic, Witchcraft, and 
Refigion, of which this is the first volume. We know how discourses 
relative to religion played a primary role in orienting not only the 
imagination and the everyday life of westerners, but also the formation 
of political and social structures as well as power relations. The cultural 
genesis of Europe itself, based on Graeco-Roman roots, would be 
unimaginable without the recourse to the religious element. For the 
Romans, religio was the guarantee of the balance between the juridical and 
the historical spheres: from the beginning, the roman pontifices were 
responsible for drafting both juridical and annalistic texts as well as, 
clearly, for maintaining the pax deorum as a pact between humans and 
deities, with the ius divinum being a part of the ins civilis. The exchange 


6 Max Weber, “Science as a Vocation,” in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. Hans 
H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 2*4 repr. (London: Routledge, 1998), 129-56. 

7 See for instance John Micklethwait and Adrian Wooldridge, God is Back: How the Global 
Revival of Faith is Changing the World (New York: Penguin, 2009). 
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between the human and the supernatural took the form of the civie religion, 
and it was that exchange that played a decisive role in shaping western 
civilization as we know it. 

Defining what religious experience is could be tricky. One should, 
first of all, take into consideration the concept of religion itself. Clifford 
Geertz’s quite popular definition of religion seems to be particularly 
interesting, although apparently not complete. According to Geertz: 
“religion is (1) a system of symbols which acts to (2) establish powerful, 
pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motivations in men by (3) 
formulating conceptions of a general order of existence and (4) clothing 
these conceptions with such an aura of factuality that (5) the moods and 
motivations seem uniquely realistic.”? We immediately notice that this 
definition does not make reference to beliefs in gods; however, the 
accent put on the cultural aspects of religion (such as, first of all, the role 
of symbols) describes it as a peculiarly human phenomenon directly 
related to one of the core aspects in the shaping of civilizations. Emile 
Durkheim’s definition is more specific and bound to social ground. 
According to him: “A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices 
relative to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden — 
beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral community called 
a Church, all those who adhere to them."!? Various elements should be 
noted here. First of all, the mention of beliefs and practices that form a 
moral community, which in turn can become a Church. This leads us 
towards the idea that religion creates something official and institutional 
or something that officially and institutionally binds, morally, an entire 
community. The reference to “sacred things” is also interesting: their 
being, according to the French sociologist, “set apart and forbidden” can 
point to a reality separated from everyday life, although as we have seen, 
all this can be used to shape moral — therefore social - communities. The 
characteristic of the sacred could be conceived of as a non-ordinary 
reality, something “set apart,” as Durkheim says, something to be 
distinguished by what Alfred Schutz calls “the paramount reality,” that 


8 Cf. Jorg Rüpke, Pantheon: A New History of Roman Religion, trans. David M. B. Richardson 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2018), 118-122. 

° Clifford Geertz, “Religion as a Cultural System,” in The Interpretation of Cultures (New 
York: Basic Books, 1973 [1966]), 90. 

10 Émile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, trans. Karen E. Fields (New 
York: Free Press, 1995 [1912]), 44. 
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of “daily life,” and at the same time existing in strict relationship with it, 
describing a net of “multiple realities” in permanent communication with 
one another.!! The communication and the intersection between parallel 
realities as well as the trespassing of borders delimitating those realities — 
with the rules governing, forbidding, or monopolizing such trespassing - 
are the principles shaping not only religious experience, but also magic 
activities and beliefs in witchcraft. 

Religion, as an official system determining the relationships of 
humans with the supernatural, has never been alone in the pursuit of 
orienting individuals as well as communities towards that aim. We have 
been reminded of the “change of paradigm” that at the beginning of the 
classical times led magic to become “an autonomous domain within 
religious practice.” !? Such domains, later seen by some elites as non- 
admissible forms of interaction with the forces of nature, which were in 
turn perceived as overseeing the mysteries of human life, kept developing 
through the ages. The process which creates boundaries between beliefs 
and rituals considered to be acceptable or well-performed and those to 
be left out of that line of demarcation, in itself a sort of normative 
process, becomes evident in the late antique period, with the advent of 
Christianity and its installation onto the structures — both political and 
cultural — of the Roman Empire. Such a constantly changing and virtually 
never-ending process aimed at dragging the supernatural into history and 
at keeping its multifaceted nature under control would shape cultural 
traditions, individual values, and social models. 

Ritual was part of both the religious systems and magical contexts as 
a means of interacting with the supernatural or, better, to bind it to the 
human domain. Thus, in tribal societies, if well performed, ritual fosters 
the energy and solidarity of the group. This can happen as “both tribal 
and archaic religions are cosmological, in that supernature, nature, and 
society were all fused in a single cosmos."!? We can agree, I believe, that 
a consideration of this kind might also apply to pre-modern, western 


11 Alfred Schutz, “On multiple realities,” in Collected Papers, Vol. I: The Problem of Social 
Reality, ed. M. Natanson (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1967), 207-259. 

12 Fritz Graf, Magic in the Ancient World, trans. Franklin Philip (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1997), 30. 

13 Robert N. Bellah, Re/igion in Human Evolution: From the Paleolithic to the Axial Age 
(Cambridge (MA); London: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2011), 265- 
266. 
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societies. In late antiquity, rituals were among those means employed by 
different religious groups competing for those holding the most efficient 
protection against daimones. 

From being a means of protection, the ritual could also become an 
instrument for harming others. The presence of ritual — of demonic nature, 
to be sure - would certify in the Middle Ages certain types of malevolent 
magic, such as necromancy, which, as Michael Bailey reminds us, “by the 
later medieval period [...] had expanded to encompass any kind of ritual 
demonic conjuration and designated a whole category of elite, learned 
magic”.”14 That is one of the elements distinguishing frivolous superstition 
— another problematic term generally pointing to beliefs or behaviours 
considered to pervert religion — from more serious, powerful, and 
potentially threatening forms of magic. As I have written elsewhere, the 
use of ritual outside of the official religious systems could be seen with 
suspicion because of “the role that rites and ritualized actions had in 
constructing community identity in closed and hierarchical societies.’’! 
This is also true as far as the complex phenomenon of witchcraft is 
concerned. We know how the shaping of a ritualistic nature of 
superstitious beliefs, with the accusation of invoking demons, would 
become one of the representative features of the shift from sorcery to 
witchcraft completed by the fifteenth century. At the same time, the 
learned models and popular narratives as well as the literary traditions 
whose fundamental role in shaping witch-beliefs have been highlighted, 
open up the way towards the consideration of belief in witchcraft as a 
transversal presence in time and among cultures.!6 

The studies in this volume — as well as the new book series in which 
this volume is published — need to be contextualized along this path 


14 Michael D. Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Reasoned Follies: The Boundaries of Superstition in Late 
Medieval Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2013), 22. 

15 Fabrizio Conti, Witchcraft, Superstition, and Observant Franciscan Preachers: Pastoral Approach 
and Intellectual Debate in Renaissance Milan (Turnhout: Brepols, 2015), 228. For a thorough 
reflection on superstition, see Stephen Anthony Smith, “Introduction,” in The Religion of 
Fools? Superstition Past and Present, ed. Stephen Anthony Smith and Alan Knight (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2008), 7-55. 

16 Cfr. Michael D. Bailey, “From Sorcery to Witchcraft: Clerical Conceptions of Magic in 
the Later Middle Ages,” Speculum 4 (2001): 960-90; Gabor Klaniczay, “Learned Systems 
and Popular Narratives of Vision and Bewitchment,” in Demons, Spirits, Witches, 3: 
Witchcraft Mythologies and Persecutions, ed. Gábor Klaniczay and Eva Pécs (Budapest: CEU 
Press, 2008), 50-82; Marina Montesano, Classical Culture and Witchcraft in Medieval and 
Renaissance Italy (Cham: Palgrave, 2018). 
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leading the reader to discover and discuss diversity as well as recurrence 
in the history of ideas. Categories such as ritual, magic, witchcraft, and 
religious beliefs — as well as the concept of disbelief — are dealt with from 
diverse angles in the chapters of this volume and are shown as emerging 
in different ways according to the time-periods and the cultural contexts 
considered. The content of the volume is diverse enough to include late 
antique traditions covering erotic love magic (Naomi Janowitz), 
Hellenistic-Egyptian astrology (Attilio Mastrocinque), apotropaic rituals 
(Tiana Blazevic), early Christian amulets (Joseph Sanzo), and astrological 
amulets (Paolo Vitellozzi); medieval traditions focusing on the 
relationships between magic and disbelief (Michael Bailey), pagan magic 
and Christian culture (Martina Lamberti), witchcraft and magic in Britain 
(Francesco Marzella), Scandinavian sympathetic graphophagy (Andrea 
Maraschi), and superstition in sermon literature (Ewelina Kaczor); and 
finally Renaissance traditions revolving around Agrippan magic (Noel 
Putnik), witchcraft in Shakespeare’s Macbeth (Melissa Pullara), and a 
Biblical toponym related to the Friulan Benandanti’s visionary 
experiences (Cora Presezzi). These varied topics might be considered the 
prismatic sides of the same cube or the multifaceted ways through which 
men aimed to establish and delineate relationships with the supernatural 
— under the species of magic, rituals, religious views, and witch-beliefs — 
with the aid of different means — whether literary texts, treatises, amulets, 
papyri or other — in diverse cultural traditions, and for different purposes, 
between the late antiquity and the Renaissance. This would eventually 
contribute to shaping the civilizations of the supernatural: peculiar views 
— with the worlds they have created — through which men have been 
looking at themselves in the mirrors of their marvels at being in “is 
world, or if you will, paraphrasing Teofilo Ruiz’s words, patterns for 
coping with the uncertainties of life throughout history." 


Fabrizio Conti 
John Cabot University 


17 Cf. Teofilo F. Ruiz, The Terror of History: On the Uncertainties of Life in Western Civilization 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011), 40. 
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Aelian on Tortoise Sex and 
the Artifice of “Erotic Love Magic” 


Naomi Janowitz! 


I. Introduction2 


For the Roman author Claudius Aelianus (Aelian, ca. 175-235 CH), 
intercoutse is not a simple issue for animals.? In his book On Animals, 
Aelian introduces the tortoise as follows: “Tortoises ate the most lustful 
land animals but the males only, the females do not willingly mate.”4 
Luckily, nature offers a solution to this dilemma. Male tortoises, Aelian 
states, use a plant to stimulate an appetite for sex in reluctant female 
tortoises. 

Christopher Faraone, in a sophisticated analysis of the anecdote, 
considers it evidence of “love magic.» He connects the anecdote with 
much earlier Greek rites via their standard classification in this category. 
Ancient Greek love magic includes agape-inducing formulas/rites used 
by men to turn women into passionate lovers and p/a-inducing 
formulas/rites used by women to attract men.? The category “love 


! University of California-Davis, USA. 

2 I would like to thank Seth Schein and Nancy Felson for their helpful comments. 

5 For biographical information on Aelian, see: Aelian and N. G. Wilson, Historical 
miscellany (1906983) (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997), 2-18, Aelian, An 
English translation of Claudius Aelianus’? Varia historia (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen Press, 
1997), 4-10; Steven D. Smith, Man and animal in Severan Rome: The literary imagination of 
Claudius Aelianus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 11-28. 

^ Tortoises appear in Book 15, near the end of the nineteen-chapter treatise, right after 
the evil reptile Sepedon (NA 15.18) and right before the Niban cock, famous for being 
silent (NA 15.20). 

> Christopher. Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1999), 161-166. In one of the few other recent references of the anecdote, 
Stephen Smith briefly refers to it as an example of morally questionable, hyper-sexed 
animal behavior (Smith, Man and animal in Severan Rome, TT). Aelian, however, does not 
make any direct statements about morality. 

6 In addition to Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic, see C. Faraone, “Agents and Victims: 
Construction of Gender and Desire in Ancient Greek Love Magic,” in The Night of 
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magic” is widely used to evaluate and classify rites, adopted recently by 
Radcliffe Edmonds.’ Evidence includes the use of lead tablets with cursing 
formula (fourth century B.C.E.), rites related to intercourse or sexuality 
found in the Greek papyri (first-fourth centuries C.E.), and numerous 
Greek and Roman literary anecdotes about goddesses or women who 
poison or attempt to poison men for marital or love interests. 

This chapter argues that the tortoise anecdote illustrates a complex 
interaction of ideas about anatomy, behavior, and female agency that 
does not easily support the modern category “erotic love magic.” 
Animal tales outline fantasies of female desire against the background 
of what women were considered capable of and their likely intentions. 
The tortoise anecdote presents explicitly and again covertly a social 
schema that is both surprisingly plastic in regard to sexuality and 
relentlessly rigged against females. 

Much has been written on the intersection of women, gender, and 
magic.’ The point argued here is not simply that women are more likely 
to be charged with engaging in magic, a widely accepted position that is 
usually introduced after a basic definition of magic is established.’ 
Instead, in the ancient evidence as well as in the modern category of 
“love magic,” I will argue, human agency is constructed with the tools 
of gender in a way that skews discussions of female intentions. The 
tendency to find some form of deviance in female behavior or in their 
intentions whether in the ancient world or in modern scholarship, is 
due to the worry about female agency that permeates the evidence and 
cuts off alternate, less negative explanations for their behavior. Female 
agency is both deficient in contrast to male agency and inherently 
suspect. The tortoise anecdote offers a particularly striking example of 
this phenomenon. I will first unpack the details of the tortoise 
anecdote, then consider the range of evidence associated with “love 
magic” and finally consider the role of behavior in ancient notions of 
gender with a focus on the example of courtesans. 


Reason: Erotic Experience and Sexual Ethics in ancient Greece and Rome, ed. M. Nussbaum 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 400-426. 

7 Radcliffe G. Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon: Magic in the Ancient Greco-Roman World 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2019). 

8 See for example Kimberly B. Stratton and Dayna S. Kalleres, Daughters of Hecate: 
Women and Magic in the Ancient World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014). 

? As a recent example, Edmonds defines magic in a context-free manner as 
extraordinary means.” See Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon. 


€ 


*use of 
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II. Aelian’s tortoises and their iunxes 


No explanation is given, or even hinted at, for the special place that 
tortoises occupy as both sex-prone and sex-disinclined extremes. We 
have no evidence that Aelian observed animal behavior directly. His 
collection of animal anecdotes resembles other late antique collections, 
composed primarily of citations from texts. They are a “secondary 
species of book creation, like criticism and commentary,” built on 
"gathering, shifting and compiling" other texts.!0 The writers who 
compiled these works were “heroic explorers of the book world, 
bringing back precious nuggets of information and organizing them.""!! 
The stories are meant to be entertaining. In his literary 
presentation of “believe it or not” animal behavior, Aelian outlines the 
general contours of erotic desire, giving examples of the extreme 
versions found among animals (the parrot wrasse is most lustful fish, 
etc). In doing so, he offers what we might call a “full body" 
physiological theory of sexuality. The animal anecdotes place the 
various types of animals on a multidimensional scale in terms of both 
anatomy and behavior, thereby defining both the flexibility and the 
limits of the cosmic infrastructure for channeling erotic desire. As 
Faraone explains, eros “for the Greeks was clearly and narrowly defined 
as a dangerous, unwelcome, and irresistible lust that aims squarely and 
explicitly at sexual intercourse.”!3 Erotic desire courses throughout the 
animal and plant world and animals acted out based on their 
circumstances. Animals engage in types of behavior that animals of the 
opposite sex sometimes manifest. Citing the tortoise anecdote, Faraone 
calls this the reversal of natural sex. The male partridge, for example, is 
said to mount males when females are not available, due to its high 
level of erotic desire.!^ Animal desire can also be directed at humans, as 


10 Jason König, Greg Woolf, “Encyclopaedism in the Roman Empire,” in Encyclopaedism 
from Antiquity to the Renaissance, ed. J. Konig & G. Woolf *Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 36. 

11 Ibidem. 

12 Aelian does not talk about one animal at a time but instead, “to avoid tedium, weaves 
a meadow or chaplet” (NA, Epilogue). 

13 Faraone, “Agents and Victims: Construction of Gender and Desire in Ancient Greek 
Love Magic,” 403. 

14 NA 7.7. Smith argues that in this anecdote, “sexual behavior between males is the 
quintessential sign of an inability to moderate or control sexual desires.” See Smith, 
Man and animal in Severan Rome, 183. But Aelian does not condemn the partridge any 
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when a male dolphin falls in love with a young boy.!5 In addition to 
being reversed, erotic desire encounters all sorts of other problems, 
including inclinations that are built into the natural world, such as the 
female tortoise’s aversion to intercourse. 

For the female tortoise’s disinclination, Aelian cites an authority: the 
Roman senator Demostratus.! He bases his explanation of female 
tortoise aversion to intercourse on anatomy, in a dramatic case of 
anatomy as destiny. During intercourse, the male pushes the female 
into the ground and leaves her upside down. Her heavy shell makes it 
hard for her to turn back over after intercourse, so she becomes dinner 
for an eagle. What would otherwise be protective, the shell, becomes a 
trap and a death sentence. Aelian emphasizes this point: “This then is 
what the females dread ... and since they are reasonable and prefer 
personal safety to pleasure, the males are unable to coax them to the 
act." Everything about the females’ behavior is reasonable — and the 
term here used for “reasonable” is the classic word “moderation” 
(sophrosunat). 

A solution to this problem is ready at hand. Aelian explains, “by 
some mysterious nature the males hold out to them an erotic iunx, a 
‘banisher of all fear.””!® Our interest is peaked about this enigmatic 
sexual aid available in the natural world. The meaning of zx comes in 
and out of focus in both ancient sources and modern attempts to fix a 
distinct meaning.!? The device sometimes is a small wheel which makes 


more than he condemns the male tortoise for being the most lustful of land animals or 
female tortoises for reasonably not wanting to engage in intercourse. 

15 NA 6.15. 

16 Nothing is known about this figure beyond Aelian's reference to him. He is 
knowledgeable about fishing and, beyond that, the “science of the soul.” Besides 
political standing, the senator has both practical knowledge and philosophical 
sophistication. 

17 NA 15.19. 

18 NA 15.19. Aelian also mentions an izzx as the model for the partridge’s cry (NA 
4.16.24). For other uses see Sarah Johnston, “The Song of the Iynx: Magic and Rhetoric 
in Pythian 4,” Transactions of the American Philological Association 125 (1995): 183. 

19 In the 1940s, following Cook, Gow associated “iunx” with a “golden bobbin” on late 
fifth-century Attic vases, constructing one far-reaching model for all uses of the term: 
A. S. F. Gow, “TUNX, POMBOS, Rhombus, Turbo," Journal of Hellenic Studies 54 
(1934): 1-13. For a more recent study that differentiates among uses of the term, see C. 
Faraone, “The Wheel, the Whip and other Implements of Torture: Erotic Magic in 
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eros-representing sounds.? Some examples are held by Eros and brides 
on Greek vases, related in the latter case perhaps to the special erotic 
(man-drawing) power of brides.?! 

According to Pindar, Jason used an inx to attract Medea (Pythian 
Odes 4.214). In Pindar's version the object is associated with Aphrodite 
and appears to include a living wryneck bird (genus Iyrx) bound to a 
wheel.” Pindar specifically employs the image of the zz to emphasize 
“a sound that was seductive and persuasive, but that also — like so many 
seductive and persuasive sounds — was possibly deceptive, spelling ruin 
for its listener."? Johnston rejects Faraone’s synthetic characterization 
of the zwnx as a tool for “whipping” up love and instead argues that 
Pindar has yoked together two items, the wheel and the bird, as his 
distinct model of persuasion.” 

The device produces an onomatopoetic representation of Eros. If 
the iunx is a wheel used to drag a person towards the user, it works by 
producing a sound that represents Erotic desire, now channeled in an 
isolated and intensified form. Present in a diffused state throughout the 
world of animals and humans, the sound can be synthesized in a 
specific location and directed at a specific person. Every iunx is 
therefore a dangerous type of condenser, locating a force in the cosmos 
and focusing it for targeted use. 

The factor uniting the word’s many uses is an enigmatic capacity to 
direct erotic desire towards a specific person in a concentrated, 
materialized form. While frustrating to modern scholars, it is by its very 
nature a mysterious object and that mysteriousness is part of its power. 
But it does always indicate something that makes a powerful force 
manifest and hence available for use. 


Pindar Pythian 4.213-19,” Classical Journal 89 (1993): 1-19, critiqued in turn by Johnston, 
“The Song of the Iynx.” See also Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon, 102-103. 

20 Edmonds, who translates it as whirligig, conflates the innx, the rhombos, the strophalos, 
and the “Thessalian wheel,” all of which Edmonds connects with the drawing down of 
the moon: Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon, 20. Horace, Epod 5.45-46, cited by 
Edmonds, does not include a reference to “unx’, only Thesselonian “voces.” 

21 For examples see Gow, “IUNX, POMBOS, Rhombus, Turbo,” 1 and 4. 

22 Translated as “wryneck” in Pindar, and G. S. Conway. The odes of Pindar (London: 
Dent, 1972) and transliterated in Johnston, “The Song of the Iynx.” 

2 Johnston, “The Song of the lynx,” 178. 

24 For a full list of the uses of the term zunx in classical authors see Ibidem, n. 12. 
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As if to address this dilemma, Aelian offers several distinct glosses 
of the iunx to help the reader understand what he is talking about. He 
modifies the term with the phrase “banisher of all fear.” This phrase is 
cited from an episode in the Odyssey where Helen puts a drug 
(pharmakon) into the wine in order to make the warriors less afraid: 


Then Helen, daughter of Zeus, took other counsel. 
Straightway she cast into the wine of which they were drinking 
a no-sorrow (nebenthe) drug to quiet all pain and strife, and 
bring forgetfulness of every ill. 


In Aelian’s case, using the phrase from the Odyssey associates the 
iunx with Helen’s use of a drug despite the fact that in the anecdote it is 
the male tortoises who employ the herb. Helen’s story is the reverse of 
the tortoise anecdote: a woman gives men herbs. The additives have an 
extraordinary effect since they cause men to not react to grievous 
events such as the death of a friend. They are not, however, categorized 
as being magical. 

Aelian next glosses the iunx with a comparison to Theocritus’ songs, 
building his literary model on Theocritus’ previous literary description: 


But it turns out that the iunxes of an amorous male tortoise 
are not songs, by Zeus, such as those which Theocritus, the 
composer of playful herding songs, sings, but a strange herb 
of which Demostratus admits that neither he, nor anyone 
else, knows the name.26 


Theocritus’ Idy// 2 describes a jilted woman named Simaetha who 
tries to get her lover Delphis back by invoking Hecate and the Moon 
with the repeated phrase “Iunx, draw that man to my house.”27 The 
wheel in this representation is not the sexual power of the bride, but an 
even greater danger in the hands of an angry female. A man is unlikely 
to be a match for a jilted woman who is able to condense and deploy 
erotic desire materialized in both the wheel’s movement and its sounds. 
Any use of a desire condenser by a female is likely to be suspect since it 
gives her an unfair advantage, surely a male fantasy about female 
intention and the potential of their erotic power to go haywire. 


25 Od 4.219-221. 
26 NA 15.19. 
27 My translation, which follows Johnston’s choice of transliterating the term iunx. 
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While Aelian does not know the name of the herb, tortoises have no 
problem finding it. The tortoise’s access is something humans can only 
envy. This point reinforces other stories about animals that have a 
special ability to use plants without some of the problems humans 
encounter. For example, Aelian describes a dog able to uproot a 
particularly toxic root that would kill a person who touches it.28 He 
does not use the term magic anywhere in his text as he outlines these 
capacities of animals and plants, though it is often added to English 
translations.?? 

Aelian then describes the herb’s use and effect: 


At any rate, if they [male tortoises| hold this herb in their 
mouths, this ensures the exact opposite to what I have 
described above, for the male becomes enervated, while the 
female, who hitherto was fleeing, now is burning; she is 
made wild with frenzy and desires intercourse. 


The tortoise anecdote does not demean or judge the males’ use of 
herbs negatively. On the contrary, herbs are the best possible solution. 
The males may have been temporarily less “manly” but the herbs 
rectified the problem and permitted eros to achieve its goal of 
intercourse. This is a story with a happy ending, at least for the male 
tortoises. 


III. The social context of the tortoise anecdotes and the 
category of “erotic love magic” 


Ancient charges against women are sometimes rejected as evidence 
only of misogyny or eyed with suspicion. Michael Satlow argues, in his 
analysis of stereotypes of women in rabbinic literature, that dramatic 
rabbinic claims about the ubiquity of witchcraft among women “cannot 
be considered to be accurate historical accounts.’*! They are accurate 


28 NA 14.27. 

2 Gordon, for example, classifies Aclian’s dog anecdote as an example of magic. 
Richard Gordon, “Aelian’s Peony: The location of magic in Graeco-Roman tradition,” 
Comparative Criticism 9 (1987): 77. 

30 NA 15.19. 

31 Michael Satlow, “Fictional Women: A Study in Stereotypes,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi 
and Graeco-Roman Culture, ed. P. Schifer, Vol. 3 (Heidelberg: J.C.B. Mohr, 2002), 225- 
243. Contrast this view with those of Meir Bar-Ilan in “Witches in the Bible and in the 
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accounts of something, but not of female practices. Working in a 
different historical context, Carlo Ginzburg painstakingly attempts to 
sort out idiosyncratic women’s confessions of witchcraft that might 
have reflected actual practices from stereotypical, and hence basically 
invalid, confessions extracted by inquisitors. Ginzburg concludes that 
“folkloric elements appear which are foreign to the inquisitorial 
image.” His argument stands or falls with how persuasive the search 
for these “folkloric” elements is judged to be. Analyzing the tortoise 
anecdote, Faraone argues that it is a female-to-male reversal of 
common female behavior because “Greek women apparently did give 
poisons to their husbands, albeit in very small amounts, in the belief 
that these substances would make the men love them more or become 
more affectionate toward them.” Confidence in the charges is 
reinforced by the category “erotic love magic” which gives credence to 
charges of poisoning found in literary texts by tying them to the 
evidence of women’s practices found in ritual texts. It is essential, then, 
that the category be carefully drawn from tight and clear correlations 
between ritual practices and literary charges. 

These connections, however, are unstable. Starting with Theocritus’ 
portrayal of erotic magic, since it looms so large as a model for the 
category, it is dependent on previous literary anecdotes more than on 
contemporary ritual practices and certainly more than on some stable 
set of ritual practices. J. H. Hordern argues that Theocritus literary 
depiction is dependent on the earlier work of the mime Sophron.*4 This 
dependence, Hordern argues, explains why the literary depictions are 
more unified than the ritual evidence.35 Fritz Graf contrasts the form of 
the rite Theocritus describes with the rites preserved in Greek papyri.?° 


Talmud,” Approaches to Ancient Judaism 5 (1993): 7-22 and Rebecca Lesses, “Ex(or)cising 
Power: Women as Sorceresses, Exorcists, and Demonesses in Babylonian Jewish 
Society of Late Antiquity," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 69:2 (2001): 343- 
375, who are more optimistic about retrieving women’s practices. 

32 Carlo Ginzburg, Eestasies: Deciphering the witches’ Sabbath (1 En. Ed.) (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1991), 13. 

33 See also Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic, 112. See also p. 116 and Faraone, “Agents 
and Victims: Construction of Gender and Desire in Ancient Greek Love Magic,” 405. 
34 J. H. Hordern, “Love Magic and Purification in Sophron, PSI 1214a, and Theocritus? 
Pharmakeutria,” Classical Quarterly 52 (2002): 164. 

35 Ibidem. 

36 Fritz Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1997), 175-185. 
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Graf notes that the modified sacrifices in the Greek papyri are “mainly 
strange fumigations practiced with aberrant substances” while in 
Theocritus’ rite, less aberrant sacrifices and “sympathetic” practices 
dominate.*” 

While the large corpus of rituals included in the Greek papyri has a 
few items that overlap in terms of goals with those in the category 
erotic love magic, categorizing the rites by goals overlooks their 
differences. These rituals in the Greek papyri, though they are similar to 
“small-scale, private, domestic rituals conducted by ordinary 
householders for their household deities,”38 reflect a professionalized 
group of practitioners. We have no evidence that women were part of 
this group or engaged in the rituals. 

All the ritual techniques included in “erotic love magic” can be 
employed for good or bad. Songs were neutral if powerful tools. Greek 
epodai, like the parallel Latin carmina, were employed in healing rituals 
and other types of religious rites.’ Songs could have both positive and 
negative ends, based on who was using them and for what purpose. 
Singing is good when it heals and bad when used to steal someone’s 
ctops.^? 

A drug is a neutral agent that can be used for good or bad purposes. 
When the difference between a woman handing her husband a remedy 
or a poison is “determined by the qualifying adjective bonum ot malum," 
the modifier takes on supreme importance. Using herbs could of 
course be for the purpose of healing. Women engaged in “root 
collecting" even as the social role of the healer was closed. This split 
highlights the limits of female agency atound healing; they could do ad 
hoc healing, especially of family members, but could not function in 
more public social healing or specialist roles.*? 

Even the term “iunx” has different meanings which point to magic 
as only one possible interpretation. Marinus describes Proclus using 


57 [bidem, 185. 

38 Jonathan Z. Smith, “Trading Places," in Ancient Magic and Ritual Power, ed. M. Meyer 
& P. Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 25. 

39 Pedro L. Entralgo, L. J. Rather, John M. Sharp, The Therapy of the Word in Classical 
Antiquity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970). 

40 James Rives, “Magic in the XII Tables Revisited.” Classical Quarterly 52:1 (2002): 270-90. 
41 David Kaufman, “Poisons and Poisoning Among the Romans.” Classica! Philology 27 
(1932): 156-167. 

4 Lesses, “Ex(or)cising Power.” 
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one to move rain clouds, a helping gesture. According to Philostratus, 
Apollonius of Tyana saw golden iunxes suspended from the ceiling of 
the Babylonian king, whose sounds were referred to as “tongues of the 
gods."^ He also describes golden iunxes hung in the temples for 
Apollo, the sound being as persuasive as that of Sirens.45 The object 
becomes “love magic” only when it is connected to threatening women. 
Questioning the category “love magic” does not imply that women 
eschewed all ritual activity related to eros. Women did engage in rites to 
influence husbands and lovers. In one of the widely cited examples for 
the category “love magic,” an otherwise unknown fourth-century 
B.C.E. woman named Phila used a lead binding formula to prevent a 
man named Dionysophon from marrying someone else. The tablet 
includes a lengthy statement that includes “I bind by a written formula” 
and asking the dead man and the “daimones” to prevent Dionysophon 
from marrying anyone but her. The tablet was then thrown into a 
grave, the quickest route to those who might deliver on her request.* 
In the social imaginings of female agency it was possible to conceive of 
a woman engaging in a rite that asked both a dead person, perhaps one 
of the unhappy dead, and earth-connected divine beings for help. The 
lengthy verbal formula included both cursing and blessing formulas. In 
this example, the protagonist blesses herself as she curses others. 
However, this example is not good evidence for the category “erotic 
love magic,” for two reasons. First, as Emmanuel Voutiras states, “after 
reading the whole text one comes to realize that it can be called a love 
charm only in a very wide sense of the term, for it is not at all 
concerned with matters of love or physical attraction: its main theme is 
conjugal life."^ Secondly, the ritual is comprehensible within the 
framework of Greek religious practices as a special type of revenge 
prayer; “in specialized forms of prayer such as prayers for revenge the 
distinction between cursing and praying was not always recognized.’ 


4 Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon, 30. 

^ VA 1.25. 

4 VA 6.11. Both anecdotes are briefly mentioned in Johnston, “The Song of the Iynx, 
? 183-184. 

^6 See Emmanuel Voutiras, Marital Life and Magic in Fourth Century Pella (Amsterdam: J.C. 
Gieben, 1998) and Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon, 97-98. 

47 Voutiras, Marital Life and Magic in Fourth Century Pella, 35. 

48 Ibidem, 46, n. 107. 
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Cursing is the flipside of the religious coin of blessing and one cannot 
exist in a religious system without the other. 

The literary anecdotes present a very different picture. Some refer to 
the practices of goddesses, and famous mythic figures are not direct 
guides to real women’s behavior.*” Rather, the stories are better 
described as reflections of male fears about goddesses, who combine 
two frightening traits: power and femaleness. They tell us little about 
women’s cooking and gift-giving other than that these practices took 
place in a society replete with stories about dangerous divine females 
who threatened men. 

Stories about women and herbs are easy to find and fall into two 
types: intentionally poisoning the men in their lives or, at best, 
unintentionally harming them. Plutarch recounts the story of a woman 
who was accused of poisoning her husband and, in hopes of leniency, 
claimed that she had only been trying to attract him.50 He strikes a 
practical tone when he warns brides that if they are thinking of 
poisoning their husbands, the example of Circe should convince them 
otherwise.5! He stresses Circe’s failure: her men were of no use to her, 
because she turned them into “dull-witted, degenerate fools.” Plutarch 
basically charges Circe with incompetence, which must have been 
reassuring for male readers. She is a goddess and yet ends up with men 
unable to perform, surely a joke about misguided female attempts to 
influence male sexuality with the punch line that even a goddess is not 
very good at it. 

These anecdotes are stabilized as proof of actual practices by their 
connections with rites. For example, Faraone points to a curse tablet 
placed in a temple by a woman hoping to refute a charge of attempting 


^ See Jo Ann Hackett, “Can a Sexist Model Liberate Us? Ancient Near Eastern 
“Fertility? Goddesses,” Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 5 (1989): 65-76 for the 
problems with ancient near eastern goddess/human female comparisons and Nicole 
Loraux, “Review Paul Friedrich’s The Meaning of Aphrodite,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 
102 (1982): 261-263 for Greek goddess/human comparisons. 

50 Moralia 256c. Cited by Faraone as evidence of women’s practice. See Faraone, 
“Agents and Victims: Construction of Gender and Desire in Ancient Greek Love 
Magic,” 405. 

51 Moralia 139a. Cited by Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic, 113-114. John Chrysostom, 
also cited by Faraone, warned that married men should “watch out” lest they be drawn 
away from their marriages by magic. See Faraone, “Agents and Victims: Construction 
of Gender and Desire in Ancient Greek Love Magic,” 408. 
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to poison her husband.52 All this practice proves is that women were 
charged with poisoning men and that the best they could hope for is to 
refute the charges by pleading lack of intention. All the evidence toggles 
between two limited choices: a woman who wants to harm her husband 
ot lover, and one who harms him but only by accident. These limited 
choices are found in the different versions of the Deianeira/Hercules 
story. In some, she wants to kill her husband and in others she 
accidentally kills her husband Heracles by giving him a poisonous shirt.53 

Accidental versus premeditated fatal poisoning is a stark depiction 
of the limits of the system: women had to protect themselves by using 
the available strategies of self-protection. Other defenses used by men 
were not available to women. They could not claim that their actions 
were better classified as the actions of healers, of philosophers, of those 
who study nature and its forces and of sacred practitioners rather than 
of magicians, all used by Apuleius in his Apology (158/9 CE). Claude 
Lévi-Strauss recounts the story of a young man who began to heal 
people in order not to be killed as a witch, since that was his socially 
available option.*+ Outright denial was not one of his choices. So 
women also had to operate within the confines of, on the one hand, the 
hostile intentions they were imagined to have and, on the other, the 
basic fear of their capacity to enact those intentions. They had to make 
a defense that was reasonable in the eyes of the male-run system. 


IV. Acting like men and the limits of female agency: the case 
of courtesans 


In the tortoise anecdote, the female tortoises begin to act like the males, 
while the men acted more like females. That is, in the tortoise allegory 
of human behavior, the herb “forces women to pursue the male 
practitioner in the same manner as men are (‘naturally’) predisposed to 


52 Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic, 114. 

5 For Faraone, “Her actions are part of a widespread pattern in which wives use love 
magic as they jockey among their competitors for the support and favor of their 
husbands.” C. Faraone, “Aphrodite’s Kestos and Apples for Atalanta: Aphrodisiacs in 
Early Greek Myth and Ritual,” Phoenix 44 (1990): 112-113. 

54 Claude Lévi-Strauss, “The Sorcerer and His Magic,” in Structural Anthropology, ed. C. 
Lévi-Strauss (New York: Basic Books, 1963). 
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pursue women.” Thus Aelian’s herb “inverts the ‘natural’ gender of 
the animal."56 

This is an entertaining vision of something that in the human world 
had much mote sinister implications. Behavior was a powerful means 
of sorting out male and female. Maud Gleason, in her study of ancient 
physiognomic texts (second century C.E.), concludes that gender was 
distinct from anatomical sex: “The essential idea here is that there exist 
masculine and feminine ‘types’ that do not necessarily correspond to 
the anatomical sex of the person in question.”>? Masculinity was 
grounded in physical attributes such as beards and genitalia but at the 
same time remained fluid. It therefore had to be anchored by correct 
behavior. The problem with acting “like a woman” was heightened 
when the action had classificatory power over gender determination. 

As recent scholarship has discussed at length, based on a “one-sex” 
theory of the body found in many ancient texts, female organs were 
thought of as inside-out male organs.°* Behavior could thus turn a male 
into a female and vice versa. This fluidity of gender could be used in 
many different ways as a means of social critique. As Gleason points 
out, charges of incorrect behavior could function as a means of 
illegitimating some types of male behavior. Behavior that was gendered 
female could be used to divide men into legitimate and illegitimate 
males.’ 

If behavior were a means for moving between the endpoints of 
female and male, the impact of action at the two ends of the spectrum 
was not evenly distributed. Females are not the opposite of males but 
rather a deficient form of male. Females have fewer modes of action 
and fewer that are not looked at with inherent suspicion. That is, 
women could not easily act like men, or even engage in actions that 
looked too male. Behaviors were limited by restricting agency that 
might move females closer to the male standard. 


55 Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic, 161. 

56 Ibidem, 165. 

5 Maud W. Gleason, “The Semiotics of Gender: Physiognomy and Self-Fashioning in 
the Second Century C.E.,” in Before Sexuality: The Construction of the Erotic Experience in the 
Ancient Greek World, ed. D. Halperin, J. J. Winkler, F. Zeitlin (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), 390. 

58 See (Laqueur 1992) and Gleason, “The Semiotics of Gender,” 390. 

59 Gleason, “The Semiotics of Gender," 394-399. 
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The potential disruption caused by female sexuality is especially 
salient in the case of courtesans. As Faraone has explained with great 
insight, courtesans function like men to the extent that they are outside 
male control?" Courtesans’ freedom from male control, and even 
worse, their possible subjection of men, raises disturbing issues of 
female agency. Everyone — that is, both males and females — had to 
wotty about these women and to circumscribe their power in some way 
lest they accrue too much. 

Lucian writes, “Old women of the Thessalonian kind make women 
desirable even if they are entirely despised.”6! His depiction of 
courtesans swapping recipes, in addition to entertaining the reader, 
displaces the source of desire. The association between the allure of 
prostitutes and magic is cemented here. Men only find prostitutes 
desirable because these conniving women force men to desire them. It 
teaches us that courtesans are not in truth attractive: men would not 
find them so if not for these women’s disturbing power to fool and 
ensnare men. This is an entirely negative view of female agency — 
which, again, is fraught, since here the ability of females to be attractive 
to males leads to trouble for women. 

This jab at older women and their protégés packs a tremendous 
social punch because it raises questions about women’s allure in 
general. It is a fantasy about desire, especially as that desire encodes a 
conflict for men: are women really attractive, or do they just manage to 
make men /hin& so? Attributing female desirability to female ruses is a 
very tempting route to take and one of tremendous convenience for 
men. The basic strategy of displacing male desire has been used 
throughout the centuries. If men have trouble correctly channeling their 
eros, it is the fault of women. Stories about these troubles, and the 
female stratagems they lead to, do not give us insight into the daily 
behavior of people who operated within that system. 

Men’s negative stereotypes of women do grant women some real 
social power, though of a distinctly circumscribed type. Courtesans, for 


60 Faraone, Ancient Greek Love Magic. 

61 Dialogues of the Courtesans 4.1. Women connected to Thessaly, no matter what types of 
actions they were engaged in, are likely to be considered witches by ancient writers and 
modern scholars. For instance, Burkert calls a priestess from Thessalonia who feeds a 
bull special herbs based on her knowledge of plants a witch. Walter Burkert, Structure and 
history in Greek. mythology and ritual (Oakland: University of California Press, 1979), 159. 
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example, had greater than average female agency — as long as their 
actions were based on a type of negative social agency. Prejudices can 
offer power to the stereotyped group, as in the process of “self- 
primitivization,” whereby members of the group adopt a negative 
stereotype and try to use it to increase their power and independence.” 
This move increases the self-primitivizers’ power because it uses the 
labelers’ fears against them. In the case of courtesans, it is possible that 
taking on and exaggerating male fears of female sexuality could have 
increased their power vis-a-vis men. Part of their trade secrets would be 
how to use distorted male ideas of female power to their advantage. 


V. Concluding thoughts 


All the ancient literary anecdotes struggle with males’ dependence on 
females. Women are indispensable, valued, and idealized for their roles 
in the kitchen and the bedroom, but feared for exactly the same roles. 
As Froma Zeitlin remarks of the attribution to Clytemnestra of both 
maternal and sexual strategies used against Orestes, “it is the emblem of 
the basic dilemma posed by the female: the indispensable role of 
women in fertility for the continuity of the group by reason of her 
mysterious sexual nature, and the potential disruption of that group by 
its free exercise.” 

Perhaps the most striking point in the tortoise anecdote is its 
illustration of the limited agency females had: they are inherently 
intercourse adverse because they want to live and yet they are 
inherently easy to manipulate due to the power of herbs. The male 
tortoises are the actors. The herbs change female behavior for the 
benefit of the males. Female sexuality is closely connected to violence 
and death. In a society in which rape was a way of acquiring a wife, 
these associations are not a surprise. If the anecdote is meant to tell us 
something about the human world, it is a grim story. 


62 Gananath Obeyesekere, Cannibal talk: The man-eating myth and human sacrifice in the South 
Seas (Oakland: University of California Press, 2005), 120. 

63 Froma Zeitlin, Playing the Other: Gender and Society in Classical Greek Literature (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1996), 96. 

64 In another connection between sexual desite and death in Aclian, fishermen, aware 
that the parrot wrasse is the most lustful fish, attach a fishing line to a live female and 
pull her along to attract male fishes, presumably to their death (NA 1.2). 
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In these anecdotes, we see the boomerang dilemma of female 
agency just as in our society, women who make sexual-assault 
accusations often find themselves sexualized in the process. Women 
who were not courtesans were likely to be accused of using illicit 
means, even when they, like female tortoises, had no agency at all. To 
argue that women poisoned their husbands and lovers by accident is to 
try to mitigate skewed evidence. Ultimately, Aclian’s anecdote presents 
female tortoises as having absolutely no agency of their own, perhaps a 
grim reminder of the suspect and narrow spectrum of agency that all 
females — tortoise, women and goddesses — share. 
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The Dodekaoros, Magical Papyri, 
and Magical Gems: Egyptian Astrology 
and Later Hellenistic Traditions 


Attilio Mastrocinque! 


The Dodekaoros? is an astrological system based on twelve symbolic 
animals, each one representing a form of the Sun when approaching a 
particular constellation and zodiacal sign. This system was used for 
horoscopes. Its origin has no certain chronology and is known from the 
late Hellenistic Age thanks to the Babylonian astrologist Teukros. 
Nevertheless, the system was probably older and seems to be rooted in 
the Egyptian speculations about the different forms of the Sun God. Its 
use in some magical papyri and gems is studied here by also taking new 
data into account. In particular, we will review the Papyr Graeca Magica 
(thereafter PGM) IV, 1644-1649, XXXVIII, 1-26, reporting the 
Dodekaoros with an orientation (with the cat in S-E), and HI, 500-535, 
where kav[Oápov should be read and not xap[udpov. Two features will 
prove particularly useful in our research: the orientation of the system 
and the nocturnal part of the animal series. Several animal forms of the 
Dodekaoros also appear on magical gems, where they are placed in the 
cardinal points. In PGM II, 103-40 and on a magical gem, the Sun has 4 
four forms in the different quarters of the sky and this system can be 
understood only if we remember that these forms depend on the 
Dodekaoros and if we place one half the forms beneath the Earth, 
during the night; moreover, in PGM VIII, 6-11 four animals of the 
Dodekaoros are displaced into the four cardinal points. Some series of 


1 University of Verona, Italy. 

2 This article stems from a paper I presented at a conference organized in Fribourg, 
Switzerland, by Fabio Spadini and Véronique Dasen: “Aux sources de l’image: la 
transmission des savoirs astrologiques, divinatoires et magiques.” I am grateful to the 
organizers for this stimulating meeting. 
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magical gems represent five animal forms of the Dodekaoros repeated 
thrice in order to depict the lower, the middle, and the upper parts of 
the world. These iconographies were aimed to represent the solar god 
in his variety of forms with his related influences over the world. 

This chapter will first study the meaning of the Dodekaoros, then its 
descriptions in magical papyri with or without orientation, and finally it 
will analyze several magical gems. 


I. The Dodekaoros 


In 1903, the German philologist Franz Boll, in his book Sphaera,3 was 
the first to study a particular astrological system called Dodekaoros 
(6@d5EKGWPOC), consisting in a series of twelve animal symbols 
associated with the zodiacal signs. Our knowledge of this system is 
based on both literary sources and two astrological charts. The forms of 
those signs or symbols are known thanks to a poetic version by John 
Camateros (12'% century) of the treatise of Teukros the Babylonian (ca. 
1* century BCE), which was also described by Antiochos (18-2nd 
centuries AD) and Rhetorios (ca 600 CE).* The 12 animals of Teukros 
correspond to those depicted on the Tabula Bianchini and the Tabula 
Daressy? (fig. 1), two astrological charts. The French Egyptologist 
Georges Daressy saw the latter one in an antiquities dealer's shop in 
Cairo prior to 1901; it is now kept at the Institut Francais d’Egypte au 
Caire and professor J.-F. Quack has recently seen and photographed it; 
he was kind enough to provide me with a photograph which is 
represented in Fig. 2. It shows Helios and Selene at the centre, while 
the zodiac and the twelve animals (starting with Ram) are depicted as 
traversing a circle. The Tabula Bianchini is part of a marble astrological 
board discovered on the Aventine Hill in 1705 and donated by the 
Italian philosopher and scientist Francesco Bianchini to the Académie 
Royale des Sciences (Figs. 3-4), and now kept in the Louvre. The two 


3 Franz Boll, Sphaera (Leipzig: 1903). 

^ See Boll, Sphaera, chap. 13; Franz Cumont, CCAG VIIL4 (Brussels: 1921), 115-120; 
David Pingree, “Antiochus and Rhetorius,” Classical Philology 72 (1977): 203-223; F. 
Boll, CCAG VII (Brussels: 1908), 194-213. 

5 A full description of the iconography of the dödecaöros is available in Boll, Sphaera. 
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Bears and the Snake are placed at the centre of this planisphaerium and 
represent the North Pole. 


fi 


= 


Fig. 1. Old paper cast of the Tabula Daressy. Image: the author. 


Fig. 2. The Tabula Daressy. Photograph kindly provided by J.-F. Quack. 


6 There is another possible testimony, but uncertain: the zodiac which was partially 
visible in the nineteenth century on a relief from the temple of Min at Akhmin, in 
Egypt; see Alexandra von Lieven, “From Crocodile to Dragon — History and 
Transformations of the Dodekaoros,” in The Interactions of Ancient Astral Science, ed. 
David Brown (Bremen: Hempen Verlag, 2018), 124-137, part. 127. 
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A fragment from Teukros’ describes the stars which rise with every 
zodiacal sign, the kind of people born under the sign, while also 
mentioning an animal that turns out to be that of the Dodekaoros. 
Some excerpts from Antiochus® mention the animals in a non- 
systematic way. Camateros, borrowing from Rhetorios, presents the 
series of zodiacal signs with their corresponding animal from the 
Dodekaoros. The description is exemplified in the following passage 
(concerning the cat): 


firstly from the Ram to the tenth degree, 
the first is the Decan which is similar to Ares. [...] 
Athena the tail of the Whale rise beside this Decan, 
and, thirdly, the Triangle and the one who bears the Lamp, 
as well as the Baboon and the head of the Cat [...] 
Along with the second Decan Andromeda rises, 
and also Gorgo, the centre of the Whale, 
the sickle of Perseus, the middle part of the Cat 
and with them the Triangle emerges to the middle. 
In the third Decan the head of the Whale rises, 
and also the rest of the Triangle and the Cat’s last part... 


ATO TEWTOV TOV Koroo [...] 

Ó nowrög Eotı dekavòs AQEOS oxNua péowv, [...] 
<magavatéAAer> Adnva kai f| OVEA too Ki tovc, 
TO TOLTOV dè TOD AEATWTOD kai Ó TA AUXVA péowv... 
aAAa xai Kvvor&padog kai kepad AtAoveov... [...] 
Té dè <devtTéQw> óekavo <NAQAVATÉAÀA E> TAAL 
ù Avdoou£&da xai Tooyw xai ta péoa tov Krjtoug 
kai tov Ilegoéwe TO doértavov, TO uéoov TIS AiAOUQOD, 
ovv TOUTOLG Kai TO AEATWTOV AVIOXEL uéxot péons. 
èv dè TW <TELTW> SEKAVG 1) KEPaAT Tov Ki tovc, 
to ortóAovrtOv AEATWTOD Kai Kkégkic Te AiAoveov...° 


An important testimony is that of Chaeremon, a first-century CE 
learned Egyptian priest of Serapis. He wrote: 


7 Boll, Sphaera, 41-52. 
8 Ibidem, 57-58. 
? Camateros, Introductio in astronomiam, ed. L. Weigl (Leipzig: 1908), 203-294. 
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These prayers report a myth and say that he (the Sun God) 
appears from the mud, is seated on the lotus flower, is 
travelling On a ship, and changes his shape every hour by 
taking a form according to each zodiac sign. 


...Avtai dè ai ebxal tiva éxovotw Aóyov, tov E& iAvoc 
avapavévta Agyovoat Kal érà TH Acre xaOrnuevov Kal Erti 
TtAotov vautiAAduevov Kal KAO’ WEav TAS HOEPAs dueipovta 
Kai Kata Gooiov petaoynuattouevov...10 


Also, Iamblichus speaks about the Dodekaoros in his De mysteriis 
Aegyptiorum, where he explains that the animal forms are symbolic 
representations of the Sun's different powers. Furthermore, he asserts 
that the changing of form does not affect the Sun, which is immutable, 
but is the result of different effects of its benefits to the recipients: 


In these the symbolic mode of signification is shown: 
indicating with discourses that the Sun is in configuration 
according to the zodiac signs and changes his forms evety 
hour... 

It indicates his immutable, stable, never failing, unique, 
collective largesse to the whole cosmos. 

The changes of form and configuration reside in the 
recipients. For this reason they say that the Sun is changing 
according to the zodiac sign and the hour...!! 


. - TTAQLOTIOL Kal TAUTAS Ó CVUBOALKOS TEdTLOS THS onpaoíac, 
TO oxnuatiteodat LEV KATA CWSLOV Kal TAS MORPAG &petpevv 
xa0' WEAV otc órjuact diaonuaivwv, EKdELKVÜHEVOG dè Tv 
AUETAPBANTOV AVTOV Kai EOTWOAV kai AVEKAELTTOV Kal duod 
màcav kal àOoóav eic ov TOV KOOHOV dOOLV. [...] 

TAG dè SLALELEIS TÜS uooqr]c Kai TOUS UETAOXTIMATIOUODG Ev 
tols Sexouévoic UmoTiBETaL. Aiórteo KATA CWdLOV xai KAO! 
woav pgexapáAAecOaut avtov protv... 


10 Chaeremon, in Porphyrius, Ep. ad Anebonem 2.9; see von Lieven, “From Crocodile to 
Dragon,” 128. 

11 Iambl., de myst. 7.3 ed. des Places. Cf. Wolfgang Hübner, “Zur neuplatonischen 
Deutung und astrologischen Verwendung der Dodekaoros," in DiAoppovnwa. Festschrift 
fir Martin Sicherl xum 75. Geburstag: von Textkritik bis Humanismusforschung, ed. Dieter 
Harlfinger, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums. Neue Folge 1. Reihe: 
Monographien 4 (Paderborn: Schöningh, 1990), 73-10. 
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A memory of this system is kept by Martianus Capella? who 
describes the rise of Philologia aloft in the sky, where she sees the boat 
of the Sun with a cat, a lion, and a crocodile painted on its bow, mast, 
and stern respectively. In the late gnostic treatise entitled Pastis Sophia, 
the sinners are punished in the afterlife in twelve chambers, each 
presided by twelve animal-archons who change their appearance and 
name each hour, thus becoming crocodiles, cats, dogs, snakes, bulls, 
pigs, bears, vultures, basilisks, seven-headed dragons, seven-headed 
cats, and seven-headed dogs. In this case, only some of them 
correspond to the Dodekaoros. 

The canonical series of the Dodekaoros (Fig. 5) is the following: 


Ram: cat Crab: scarab Balance: goat Capricorn: baboon 
Bull: dog Lion: donkey Scorpion: bull Aquarius: ibis 
Twins: snake Virgin: lion Bowman: falcon Pisces: crocodile 


Franz Boll noticed a similarity between the Dodekaoros and the list 
of lunar mansions related to the Chinese zodiac: rat, ox, tiger, rabbit, 
dragon, snake, horse, goat, monkey, rooster, dog, and pig. 
Consequently, the German scholar theorized that the Dodekaoros was 
a selection of the moon’s 28 stops in the constellations.!^ 


12 Mart. Cap. 11.183-4: Philologia saw a ship painted in this manner in heaven: in prora 
felis forma depicta, leonis in arbore, crocodilli in extremo videbatur (the image of a cat was painted 
on the prow, a lion on the mast, and a crocodile on the stern); cf. Wolfgang Hibner, 
“Das Sonnenschiff bei Martianus Capella (2,183)” Paideia 68 (2013): 531-542; Alexandra 
von Lieven, “The soul of the sun permeates the whole world. Sun cult and Religious 
Astronomy in Ancient Egypt,” Pandanus (Special issue, Sun Worship in the Civilizations of 
the World) 10:2 (2010): 29-60, part. 56; A. von Lieven, “From Crocodile to Dragon - 
History and Transformations of the Dodekaoros,” 124-137, part. 126. 

13 Carl Schmidt, Pistis Sophia, Coptica II (Copenhagen: Nordisk Forl., 1925), 317-319; 
Carl Schmidt, Walter Till, Koptisch-gnostische Shrifien I. Die Pistis Sophia... (Berlin: 
Hinrichs, 1954), 207-208; C. Schmidt, Violet Macdermott, Pistis Sophia (Leiden: Brill, 
1978), 317-319; see Alexandra von Lieven, “Gnosis and Astrology. ‘Book IV’ of the 
Pistis Sophia,” in Under one Sky. Astronomy and Mathematics in the Ancient Near East, ed. 
J.M. Steele, A. Imhausen (Münster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2002), 223-236; Ead., “From 
Crocodile to Dragon,” 128. Dorian G. Greenbaum, The Daimon in Hellenistic Astrology: 
Origins and Influence, Ancient Magic and Divination 11 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2016), 
171-172, has recognized some animals of the Dodekaoros (lion, donkey, snake, ape) in 
the Apocryphon of John. 

14 Franz Boll, Karl Bezold, Wilhelm Gundel, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931), 57. 
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Fig. 3. Drawing of the 
Tabula Bianchini. 
Image: the author. 


Fig. 4. The Tabula 
Bianchini in its proper 
system. 

Image: the author. 
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Fig. 5. The Dodekaoros and the corresponding zodiacal signs. 
Image: the author. 


In addition, two other main hypotheses explain the Dodekaoros: 
one states that it was a series of constellations rising along with the 
zodiacal signs, while the other argues that it is the representation of the 
Sun’s twelve forms according to its position on the zodiacal belt.!5 

However, the Dodekaoros was undoubtedly a series of animal 
symbols representing the forms of the Sun during its daily journey 
through the zodiac. This theory is based on Chaeremon, Jamblichus, 
and some explicit assertions in several magical papyri.!° Accordingly, 
each animal corresponds to a double hour (Le. 120 minutes). This 
theory is also shared by scholars" who study magical papyri and 
magical gems. Nevertheless, according to Egyptian beliefs, the Sun 
changed its forms during the day, and the fundamental and most wide- 
spread system recognized the following forms:!8 lotus in the morning, 
lion at midday, and ram in the evening. 


15 On these two theories, see Hübner, Zur nenplatonischen Deutung, 79-85. 

16 See PGM III. 300-330. 

17 Alphonse Barb, Abraxas-Studien, 81-6; Greenbaum, The Daimon in Hellenistic Astrology, 
205-206. 

18 M.-L. Ryhiner, “A propos des trigrammes panthéistes” Rev. d’Egypt. 29 (1977): 125-36. 
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Quite recently, the Egyptian origin of the Dodekaoros was 
enhanced. Robert Ritner!? drew attention to the Egyptian tradition of 
the twelve forms of the Sun. In fact, as H. Brugsch? noticed, the Book 
of the Dead reports twelve transformations of the human soul 
(imitating those of Osiris) into a dove, a snake, a Phoenix, a crocodile, a 
falcon, a god giving light, a figure similar to Ptah, a golden falcon, a 
great deity under the supreme god, a soul, a lily, and a heron. Moreover, 
several Egyptian monuments depict twelve boats of the Sun carrying 
twelve figures holding the disk: a child on a throne, another similar 
child, a ram-headed hawk, a hawk-headed man, a ram with four heads, 
a monkey with bow and arrows, a ram-headed man, a mouse-headed 
man walking with a stick, a ram-headed man walking with a stick, a 
sheep-headed old man walking with a stick, and another similar elderly 
figure. As Reinhold Merkelbach and Maria Totti?! noticed, a hymn from 
El-Charga dating to the period of Persian domination, describes the 
forms of Amun in the morning: lion, hawk, (scorpion?), scarab. 
Alexandra von Lieven” has recently presented a series of Egyptian 
monuments and texts describing the forms of the Sun according to the 
different moments of the day. These speculations indicate that the 
Dodekaoros was rooted in Egyptian astrology and was first conceived 
in the valley of the Nile. Since the eleventh century, Egyptian priests 
and astrologists speculated on the different forms of the Sun.” The 
Dodekaoros was conceived within this frame. Unfortunately, we do not 
know when it was created; the only certain information is that it was 
known to Teukros in the late Hellenistic Period. 

The Dodekaoros cannot be identified with the twelve forms of the 
Sun or the twelve zones of the Egyptian netherworld, because these 
twelve divisions or hours were only nocturnal and the Dodekaoros was 
both nocturnal and diurnal by reckoning one hour as a double hour,. 
Therefore the Dodekaoros is clearly a series of twelve periods of the 
day when the Sun has different animal forms. In an astrological chart, 


!9 Robert K. Ritner, cited in The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, ed. H. D. Betz 
(Chicago-London: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1986-1992), 16, footnote to H, 104. 

20 Heinrich Brugsch, “Die Kapitel der Verwandlungen,” ZAS 5 (1867): 21-26; Reinhold 
Merkelbach - Maria Totti, Abrasax, II (Opladen: Springer, 1991), 4-5. 

21 Merkelbach - Totti, Abrasax, II, 6-7. 

2 von Lieven, “From Crocodile to Dragon,” 133-135. 

23 Ibidem, 135. 
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an astrologer could single out the zodiacal sign, the Decan, and the 
hour of the day in order to create a horoscope, although they used the 
ascendant, not the Dodekaoros, to forecast one’s destiny. These two 
systems differ because the Dodekaoros follows the motion of the Sun 
pinpointing its position in the circle of the zodiac in a particular 
moment, whereas the ascendant pinpoints the zodiacal sign intersecting 
the eastern horizon at a specific time.?4 

An interesting factor seems to have never been taken into account: 
the division into nocturnal and diurnal hours. The Sun is supposed to 
visit every part of the zodiacal belt during its journey around the Earth. 
A passage from Hippolytus, where he described the doctrines the 
Peratae, a Christian “heretical” sect particularly interested in astrology, 
presents such a day/night division: 


And the chief of the nocturnal Dodekaoros is Soklan, 
whom the ignorance is accustomed to style as Osiris; 
Admetus, Medea, Helen, Aethusa were born under his 
image. The chief of the diurnal Dodekaoros is Euno. This 
is the administrator of the ethereal first vaulted chamber of 
the morning, but the ignorance called her Isis. One of her 
signs is the Dog-star; Ptolemaeus son of Arsinoe, Didyma, 
Cleopatra, and Olympias were born under his image.?5 


kai &oxcv ÖWdEKAWEOL VUKTEQLVNS LoKAdv: Ov EKAAETEv 1) 
ayvwoia "Ootgtv. toUtov Kat’ eikdva éyévovto Adunrtog, 
Mrdeta, “EAAnv, Aidovoa. doxwv peges dwdekawgov 
Evva: ob tog oixovópoc TG TEWTOKAUAQOV AVATOASIK>NG kai 
aidegiov: ó«v» éxaAeoev 1) Ayvwola "otv. tovtov onpeiov TO 
Kuvog dotgov: od Kat’ eiköva éyévovto IlvoAepatoc ó 
Aooıvöng, Awdvun, KAeonartga, OAvuruac. 


2 Moreover, the most refined reckoning of the ascendant took into account the 
different lengths of the day according to the latitude and the season: Manil. 3.483-509; 
see Pierre Brind’Amour, “Manilius and the Computation of the Ascendant,’ CPh 78 
(1983): 144-148. 

25 Hippol, Refutatio V.14. The word Dodekaoros is used in Greek literature only to 
describe the twelve hours and the animal avatars of the Sun. There is only one passage, 
that of Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. X.187, where one cannot be sure if he refers to 
animals when he speaks about the phantasmata corresponding to the hours. 
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This passage also clarifies that the hours were a means to know 
one’s horoscope, based on the moment of birth, either in the night or 
in the day. 


II. The Dodekaoros in Magical Papyri 


In lines 1644-1649, the IV magical papyrus reports a description of the 
twelve animals as avatars of the Sun god identified with the Egyptian 
god of destiny, Shai: 


You ate he who becomes visible each day and sets in the 
northwest of heaven, and rises in the south-east. In the first 
hour you have the form of a cat; your name is 
Pharakouneth... 


ov £i ó kað’ r]uégav Katapavııg Yıvöuevog Kai ðúvwv £v tà 
poooA(pa Tov obgavov, &voxéAAcv EV TW VOTATINALMTI]. eoa 
a’ uooqr|v éxeic aiAoveov, óvouá Got Pagakovvnd 


Fig. 6. PGM IV, 1636-1695 and XXXVIII, 18-28. 
Image: the author. 
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The same description of the twelve forms of the Sun during the day 
is repeated in PGM XXXVIII, 1-26. 

The series of animal forms is always the same in both magical papyri 
and several gems as well. This implies that the hours did not depend on 
the length of the day but on the whole journey of the Sun around the 
Earth. 

The order reported by the written sources corresponds to those in 
PGM IV, 1644-1649, and PGM XXXVIII, 1-26, which also add an 
orientation of the sky. 

The animal series also appears in the HI magical papyrus (fourth 
century), lines 500-535. This text should be read more correctly than in 
the previous editions at line 516 — kay|[däpov instead of kau[udpov or 
kap[2.00:26 


[Spell to have an encounter with] Helios. A procedure for 
every [rite], for [all things]. For whatever you want, invoke 
this way: *[Come,] come to me from the four winds of the 
world, air-transversing great god. Hear me in every ritual 
which [I perform], and grant all the [petitions] of my prayer 
completely, because I know your signs, [symbols and] 
forms, who you are each hour and what your name is." “In 
the first hour you have the form and character of a young 
monkey; [the tree] you produce is the silver fir; the stone: 
the aphanos; the bird, your name is PHROUER." 

In the second hour you have the form of a unicorn; the 
tree you produce is the persea; the stone: the pottery stone; 
the bird: the halouchakon; on land, the ichneumon; your 
name is BAZETOPHOTH. 

In the third hour you have the form of a cat; the tree you 
produce is the fig tree; the stone: the sarmouchos; the bird: 
the parrot; on land: the frog; your name is 
AKRAMMACHAMAREI. 

In the fourth hour you have the form of a bull; the tree you 
produce ... the stone: the amethyst; the bird: the turtledove; 
on land, the bull; your name is DAMNAMENEUS. 


?6 This reading appears to be justified when seeing the photograph of the papyrus. 
xap[mAov is the reading by Merkelbach and Totti. On the Dodekaoros in this recipe: 
Merkelbach - Totti, Abrasax, II, 1-31; von Lieven, “From Crocodile to Dragon,” 128. 
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In the fifth hour you have the form of a lion; the tree you 
produce is the prickly shrub; the stone: the magnet; [the 
bird] .. on land, the crocodile; your name is 
PHOKENGEPSEUARETATHOUMISONKTAIK. 

In the sixth hour you have the form of a donkey; the tree 
you produce is the thorn tree; the stone: lapis lazuli; in the 
sea, the jellyfish; on [land, the white-faced cow]; your name 
is FIAU AKRI LYX... 

[In the seventh hour] you have the form of a [scarab; the 
tree you produce] ... [you produce]...; [the stone, the sun 
opal; the bird] ... on land, the cat; [your name is] ... 

In the eighth [hour] you have the form ... [the tree you 
produce] ... [the stone] ... the bird .. [on land], the 
hippopotamus; [your] name [is] ... 

In the ninth [hour] you have the form of an ibis; [the tree 
you produce] ... [the stone] ... on land, the chameleon; [your 
name] ... 

In the tenth hour [you have] the form ...; [the tree you 
produce] ... the stone, one the color of a falcon’s neck; [the 
bird]... 

In the twelfth [hour you have the form] ... [your name is] 
ADONAI ... [and] ...27 


[<Xvotacic> no]òs “HAtov. negi nálons TE]aElE]we kai rceo[t 
njavftw]v noifnors], negi wv éav O0£[An]c, OUTWC ErttKaAOD: 
‘[dev]oo, è[e]Dod uor Ek t&v teooáoov AVEUWV TOD KOOLLOL, 
&egoóoóuo[v] péyav Heöv, émákovoóv uov èv mavu ®© 
[EruteA@] TEdyUATL kai toinoov návta tà Te eoxnc u[ov 
évte]Agotata, STL oióá cov TA oret xai tà 500 [T]aodo[nua 
Kat uloogàs kai xa0' Weav Tic EL Kal TL cov óvona- WEA 
Tcr uoodQrv Exeis Kal TUTOV Tardòc TUONKoV- yevvac 
ó[évóoo]v EAartnv, A(0ov Apavov, OEVEOV E....AEVO.....A, ÖVOUA 
GOL PEOVEO- oa devtéoa uoogrv éxeic upovoréoou, yevvac 
dévògov Teooéav, A(0ov keoapitnv, óoveov dAovxakov, ¿nì 
ys ixvevuova, òvouà cor BaCntopwO: Wea toit) HOEPNV 
Exe aiAoveou, yevvac dévdoov OUKWwv, A(0ov ocapobxov, 


27 Transl. Grese (in GMPT) with a few changes, especially “scarab” instead of 
“crayfish.” 
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óoveov U[i]ttakov, éri ys féxoaxov, òvouàa oot 
Axoaupaxapaoevr Goa TET[AE]TN poogiv Exeıs TAvVOOD, 
yevvas dévdeov 510 [ka] A([0]ov mawdégQwta, doeveov 
Tovyova, ETL YS TALEOV, óvou& oot Aauvaueveüc: coa 
TEUTITH HooQrjv Exeıs A€ovtoc, [ye]vvac óévóoov óápvov, 
A(0ov payvnta, <ÖQVEov .....>, Ertl YAS K[QO]KddELAOV, è voud 
cot PWKEVYEW evagetaBov LLOOV KTALKT/ WEA ÉKTN OPV 
Exe óvov, óévógov yevvac Akavdav, Aldov caTPELQOV, EV 
OaA[^]oor] deAov, Er [ys Bovv Aev]kouétwrov, óvou& GOL 
cav: aKQUVE: [... WEA éBd]oun uoognv Exeıs Kav[Odoov, 


yelv[vac ðévõgov ........... [VEVIVAG  .............. Tool...... A(]8ov 
nAuo[rtäAuo]v, [óoveov ....Jov, Er ync [aiA]ovoov, óv[ou& 
001.....] 520 [..... Wea 6y]jòon poo[@]IMv £xew ...... [yevvas 


dEVOQOV ...... Jatogov, A[(0]ov ovov etoo..., óoveov[.... ènmi IC] 
innonölta]uov, óvo[u& oo....][....... &o]a vat uoo[q7]]v Exeıs 
ig[ecc, yevvas][devöoov|...., ^... dadcov, [A(0]ov 
d00a0.....[......]mv émt yis] xauaré[ovta, dvoud][oot ........ ] 
wea dex[at]n pooqrn[v xe ..... ][vevvac dévdoov ...... ]wv, 


AíO[o]v tegakitn[v, 
öoveov]......... QQKCGV... V.KéoKc[ua......]................ OPWTOS Yye[......... 
530 ]&cv ex[.......][................. co] ip u[ooqcr]v][£xeic] ...... óvou& 


ojo. Adwvlal ...] [ka] TaBemA addAwea...ovenndvite 
BapapoaxıleılyE iaopaOaxoapvnpip[a]oxvopeo kayrvko 
Aa uar: 


We are presented here with eight out of twelve animals although in an 
unconventional order (Fig. 7): baboon, unicorn, cat, bull, lion, donkey, 
scatab, ibis. In this unique case, the series does not begin with the cat, 
corresponding to Aries (i.e., the spring equinox) but with the baboon, 
corresponding to Capricorn (Le., the winter solstice). One may ask how 
the Aries/cat could always be the first over the months since the zodiacal 
signs came in turn according to the motion of the zodiacal belt. On the 
horizon, the rising Sun always found a different sign according to the 
period of the year. The list of the animals begins with Aries (and cat) 
because it was the sign of the spring equinox, but evidently, some 
astrologists preferred to start with Capricorn (and baboon), perhaps 
because it corresponded to the beginning of the Roman year. 

The ancients divided the day into 12 hours with lengths according 
to the season: they were longer at the summer solstice and shorter at 
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the winter solstice. Such a system did not fit for establishing a 
horoscope where the hours of the night were just as important as those 
of the day. The Dodekaoros was used for horoscopes, as seen in the 
passage of Hippolytus, and therefore the sunrise should have been the 
starting point of the series. Most astrologists preferred to reckon 
according to the hours from sunrise in Aries while others preferred 
Capricorn as benchmark. 


Fig. 7. PGM III, 500-535 (a rhinoceros was chosen to represent the 
monokeros only for the sake of completeness and exempli gratia, 
as it is unclear what animal was meant in the papyrus). Image: the author. 


The dial of both the zodiac and the Dodekaoros turned clockwise 
(in a bidimensional representation) over the year. The Sun travelled 
daily in a counterclockwise manner over the same dial and changed its 
form according to its position. 

In PGM III, 500-535, the system is peculiar. The goat does not appear 
after the bull but then the order runs regularly; the snake is missing 
between the scarab and the ibis. Furthermore, the unicorn is a new 
entry.?® It is difficult to conceive a hawk with a horn, as the hawk is 
expected to appear after the baboon; the goat or the snake would fit 
better for this position. 


28 The problem of the unicorn will be discussed in future study because it is extremely 
complicated. 
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III. The Dodekaoros and the orientation of the sky 


Two passages in the IV magical papyrus, lines 1644-1649, and in PGM 
XXXVIII, 1-26, are similar in describing the Dodekaoros according to 
an astrological orientation. Below is the text of the IV papyrus, which is 
better preserved: 


You ate he who becomes visible each day and sets in the 
north-west of heaven, and rises in the south-east. In the 
first hour you have the form of a cat; your name is 
PHARAKOUNETH. Give glory and favor to this 
phylactery. 

In the second hour you have the form of a dog; your name 
is SOUPHI. Give strength and honor to this phylactery, 
[or] to this stone, and to NN. 

In the third hour you have the form of a serpent; your 
name is AMEKRANEBECHEOTHOYTH. Give honor 
to the god NN. 

In the fourth hour you have the form of a scarab; your 
name is SENTHENIPS. Mightily strengthen this phylactery 
in this night, for the work for which it is consecrated. 

In the fifth hour you have the form of a donkey; your 
name is ENPHANCHOUPH. Give strength and courage 
and power to the god, NN. 

In the sixth hour you have the form of a lion; your name is 
BAI SOLBAI, the ruler of time. Give success to this 
phylactery and glorious victory. In the seventh hour you 
have the form of a goat; your name is OUMESTHOTH. 
Give sexual charm to this ring (or to this phylactery, or to 
this engraving). 

In the eighth hour you have the form of a bull; your name 
is DIA TIPHE, who becomes visible everywhere. Let all 
things [done] by the use of this stone be accomplished. 

In the ninth hour you have the form of a falcon; your 
name is PHEOUS PHOOUTH, the lotus emerged from 
the abyss. Give success [and] good luck to his phylactery. 

In the tenth hour you have the form of a baboon; your 
name is BESBYKI. 
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In the eleventh hour you have the form of an ibis; your 
name is MOU ROPH. Protect this great phylactery for 
lucky [use] by NN, from this present day for all time. 

In the twelfth hour you have the form of a crocodile; your 
name is AEKTHOE. 


ov ei ó kað’ Nuéoav kaxaqavr|c yvópevoc Kal ðúvwv EV TH 
poooAí(pa Tov obgavov, &voxéAAcv EV TW VOTATINALMTT]. eoa 
a’ uoogiv Exeıs aiAoveov, Övoua cor Pagakovvnd- dos 
óó&av Kal xágw TH PrAaKtNEiw TOUTH. ooa B' UOEPTV EXEIC 
KUVOG, OVOUA oot Lovor d0¢ ioxbv Kal TIUTV TA) PVAAKTNEID 
TOUTW, TQ) ALOW TOUTW xai vo deriva. coa y' HOEPNV £xeic 
O~ews, óvouá cot Auergaveßexeo Owüd- dòs TUV TH 080 
zw delva. doa Ö' uoogprnvéxe xavO&oov, ùvoud GOL 
Levdevup ovvertioxvoov TW PvAAKTNEIG tovto £v tr] VUKTL 
tTaAvTH, eis Ô teAgitar noya. Wea & LOEPHV éxeic óvov. 
óvou& cot Evpavxoug: óóc ioxvv Kal Odeo Kai duvauw TH 
0&6 TA) deiva. WEA ç' uooqr|v Exeıs A€OVTOS. óvoua dé cor Bat 
coApat- 6 KUELEUWV XQdVOU: óóc ETLTUXLAV TH puAarmimoiw 
TOÙTW Kal viknv kadńv. oa C UOEPTV éxeic TEAyov. óvouá 
oot Ovueo0w0- d0¢ ETAPEDSLOIAV tx SAKTLAIW TOUT (T TH 
puiarmnoiw TOUT T) TH YAVEPT] TAUTH). ooa N poognv £xeic 
tTaveov, Óvou& oot Atatıpy. ó Avapaviıs yevouevoc: 
teAcoONtTw TAVTA TA SLA TS xoeias TOV Aldov tovtov. coq O' 
uoogmv Exeıs i€QaKoc, óvou& cor PNovs Pwovd: ó Awrtög 
TLEPUKWC Èk TOD PVOOÙ: óóc ETLLTUXIAV «xai» KALQOV ka Aòv TH 
qQvAaxt]oío TOUTW. Wea V uooQrv ExELG KUVOKE*PAAOD, 
övoua cot BeoBuKt Wea «we UOEPTV Exeıs Bews, óvouá cor 
Mov ọwọ: TEAeı TO uéya PLAaKTHELOV ET’ &yaOc TH deiva 
ATO TS orjueoov Nuéoac Eis TOV Artavra xoóvov. coq «ip» 
uooqr]v Exeıs KQOKOdSEIAOL, Övouä Got AegBon. (PGM IV, 
1644-1695) 
By orienting the system according to the text we obtain the series as 
represented in figs. 8 and 9. 
The four cardinal points placed N-E, S-E, N-W and S-W ate typically 
Egyptian, where the south was the reference point, instead of the north.” 


29 Dieter Keßler, Art Himmelsrichtungen, LA, Il (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1977), 1213. 
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Fig. 9. PGM IV, 1644-1695 and XXXVIII, 1-26 represented in a dial. 
Image: the author. 
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The orientation of the Sun also recurs in other magical papyri and in 
several gems. Nevertheless, magical gems used a different system, as 
will be seen. 

A formula in the magical papyrus in Berlin?’ (PGM II) invokes the 
god of light, identified with Apollo-Harpokrates: 


You who have 16 giants as your bodyguards, and sit on the 
lotus flower, illuminating the entire inhabited earth..., you 
who appear as the sacred bird (the Phoenix) in the eastern 
parts of the Red Sea, and in the northern regions as a child 
who does not speak, sitting on a lotus flower?! O you 
who risel, you of the many names, Sesengen Barpharanges; 
in the southern regions you have the form of a sacred 
falcon, through which you send into the air the flame that 
becomes Lerthex Anax; in the western regions you have the 
form of a crocodile with a snake’s tail, from which you 
send rain and snow; in the eastern regions you have the 
form of a winged snake? with a crown made of air, with 
which you rule disputes under the heavens and on earth. 


<òv> doevPogovotv ot dfe]Ka&E yiyavtec, emi Awtw 
kadruevos kai AaunvoiCwv mv 6Anv ocikovpévnv... OV TO 
iegóv doveov Exe Ev TH OTOAT Ev Tlois T]EdG ATNALWTNV 
uégeotv me £ovOoac BaAacons, eo[reo Elxeıs Ev tois rtoóc 
poooa uéoeot uooqr|v vnriov naiðòs ini AWT@ kaBnpévou, 
avtoAev, rtoÀvovupue, oevoevyev: BaQgPpagayyns: Ev dè tois 
TQÒG VOTOV uéoeor poogrv ExELG TOD Ayiov iégaoc, dU’ NG 
TEUTLELS Tv EIS déoa TUQEWOLV, Tv yivopuévnv Aeg0e& ava& 
èv dè tois moóc Aipa MEDEOL OEPHV ExXELC KOQKOdEIAOD, 
oveav O~ews, évOev Aplwv VETOLS Kal xióvac: Ev dè TOIC 
TODS ATMAWTHV uéoeot ÕQÁKOVTA £xeic TTEQOPUN, BaciAeiov 
Éxcv aEeQoetdy, o Kaltalkgareis Tob<c> UT’ OVEAVOD kai ETL 
ys é«g»wpovc (PGM IL, 103-40). 


30 PGM II, 64-183, esp. 103-40. 

31 Harpokrates. 

32 On a magic gem from Tripolitania, showing the winged snake on the reverse of an 
Egyptian scarab: Campbell Bonner, “A Miscellany of engraved Stones,” Hesperia 23 
(1954): 153-4 (Sylloge gemmarum Gnosticarum, I, ed. A. Mastrocinque (Rome: Istituto 
Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 2003) thereafter SGG, I, 187). 
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Invocations with magic names follow, including the palindrome 
Aberamentho. The mute child on the lotus flower is Harpokrates, and 
one could suppose that this god corresponds to the same hour as that 
of the lion, as the lion is the astrological house of the Sun, and 
therefore we have: 


west = crocodile with a snake’s tail 
south = falcon 

north = Harpokrates on the lotus 
east = winged dragon 


This system will be further analyzed below when the magical gem 
depicting it will be discussed. 

Another papyrus, PGM VIII, 6-11, gives an account which does not 
fit the Dodekaoros, at least in what concerns the south and the west, 
although it does mention four animals of the Dodekaotos: 


Your names in heaven: LAMPHTHEN OUOTHI 
OUASTHEN OUOTHI OAMENOTH ENTHOMOUCH. 
These are the [names] in the four corners of heaven. I also 
know what your forms are: in the east you have the form of 
an ibis, in the west you have the form of a dog-faced 
baboon, in the north you have the form of a serpent, and in 
the south you have the form of a wolf. 


óvóuat& cor èv oveava: "Aaupdev OvwOt: O[d]aodev 
Ovwdı: Dauevwd: EvOopoux'. tavta giov TA Ev Tat<c> d' 
ywvia TOD OVEAVOD <ovéuato>. OLDA cov xai TAS UOQPAG, 
ai gior Ev TH aTNALWTN UOEPNV Exe ipewc, Ev vo Ai 
uooQrv xe kvvokepádov, Ev TW BoEéR MOEPNV xe 
pews, èv dE TH VOTH LOQPT éxeic Aviov. (PGM VIII, 6-11) 


In order to better visualize the animal series, the snake and the ibis 
are represented in Fig. 11 near the north and the east according to the 
text of PGM VIII; however, the other two cardinal points and their 
animal forms do not correspond. Undoubtedly, two abutting animal 
couples were selected to represent the east and west on the one hand 
and the north and south, on the other hand. 
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Fig. 10. PGM VIII, 6-11. Image: the author. 


Fig. 11. PGM VIII, 6-11. The two couples of animals representing the east and 
west and the north and south. They are depicted as in the Dodekaoros, 
with an arrow showing how they were shifted in PGM VIII, 6-11. 
Image: the author. 
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It can be argued that the system previewing the four animals in the 
four cardinal points (eventually also including Harpokrates) is different 
from the one in the Dodekaoros, regardless that it shares the same 
animal avatars. 


IV. The Dodekaoros and magical gems 


A carnelian gem in the British Museum? (Fig. 12) depicts a Phoenix in 
the center while its four quarters represent the images of 1) a winged 
snake, 2) Harpokrates, 3) a crocodile, and 4) a hawk. As Alphonse 
Barb* first argued, these are the forms of the Sun in the four corners 
of the sky. Fig. 13 is reconstructed based on Simon Michel’s proposal 
of seeing the image as in an imprint, i.e., reflected as in a mirror in 
order to make the image of the gem fit the orientation in PGM II, 103- 
40. Nevertheless, I prefer to first study the gem in its original aspect in 
comparison with the arrangement in PGM II, 103-40. 


Fig. 12. Carnelian gem. British Museum. Image: Simone Michel, in 
Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, ed. Peter and Hilde Zazoff 
(London: British Museum Press, 2001, 63, no. 87). 


33 Simone Michel, in Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, ed. Peter and Hilde 
Zazoff (London: British Museum Press, 2001), 97. 

34 Alphonse A. Barb, “Abraxas-Studien,” in Hommages a W. Deonna, Coll. Latomus 28 
(Brussels: Latomus, 1957), 67-86, part. 81-86. See also Merkelbach, Totti, Abrasax, II, 
22-28; Simone Michel, Die magischen Gemmen (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2004), 64-65. 
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The text of the II magical papyrus (PGM II, 103-40) reads as follows: 


You who have 16 giants as your bodyguards, and sit on the 
lotus flower, illuminating the entire inhabited earth..., you 
who appear as the sacred bird (the Phoenix) in the eastern 
parts of the Red Sea, and in the northern regions as a child 
who does not speak, sitting on a lotus flower,*> O you 
who risel, you of the many names, Sesengen Barpharanges; 
in the southern regions you have the form of a sacred 
falcon, through which you send into the air the flame that 
becomes Lerthex Anax; in the western regions you have the 
form of a crocodile with a snake’s tail, from which you 
send rain and snow; in the eastern regions you have the 
form of a winged snake?6 with a crown made of air, with 
which you rule disputes under the heavens and on earth. 


Theoretically, this system can be represented as follows: 


Fig. 13. PGM II, 103-40. Image: the author. 


35 Harpokrates. 
36 On a magic gem from Tripolitania, showing the winged snake, on the reverse of an 
Egyptian scarab: Bonner, “A Miscellany of engraved Stones,” 153-4 (SGG, I, 187). 
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Fig. 14. PGM IV, 1644-1695, and XX XVIII, 1-26, 
in comparison with PGM II, 103-40. Image: the author. 


As seen from the figure, the three animals of PGM II, 103-40, also 
recur in the Dodekaoros but their position is different. This orientation 
seems to take into account the animals of the Dodekaoros, but their 
position does not fit the usual arrangement even if the dial is rotated by 
placing Aries/cat in the east (rising Sun in Aries, i.e., spring equinox). 

In PGM IV, 1644-1695, and XXXVIII, 1-26, the system of the 
Dodekaoros is arranged according to the positions of the sunrise and 
sunset. Furthermore, several animals of the Dodekaoros appear in a 
system representing the four forms of the Sun in the four cardinal 
points. 

If we superimpose the drawing of the gem, the result is as in Fig. 15. 
Clearly, the winged snake should be in the east, according to the 
papyrus, but it appears in the west on the gem. Therefore, if we try to 
mirror the image of the gem, the result is as in Fig, 16. 

However, the Sun did not run precisely from east to west (Le., 
passing through the zenith), but slightly southwards during the day, 
thus going northwards during the night. In this case, the system should 
be arranged in such a way that the northern part of the Dodekaoros 
appears beneath the Earth and the northern image of Harpokrates as 
well. The Sun should rise from the east, in the right side of the image, 
as a winged snake. Further, it would go slightly southwards and in the 
form of a falcon, below in the image. Eventually, it would set in the 
west as a crocodile, then going down and slightly northwards during the 
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night, beneath the Earth while being in the form of Harpokrates; and 
rising again in the east (Fig. 17). 


Fig. 15. Carnelian gem (British Museum. S. Michel, in Die magischen Gemmen im 
Britischen Museum, no. 97.) in comparison with PGM II, 103-40. 


Fig. 16. Carnelian gem with the same image mirrored horizontally. 
British Museum. S. Michel, in Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, no. 97. 


Furthermore, in this case, the animals of the Dodekaoros (in 
particular the hawk and the crocodile) are placed in the opposite 
position as their position in the gem. 

We placed the cat at sunrise (i.e., the Sun rising in Aries), but if we try 
placing the crocodile (i.e., Pisces at sunrise) we obtain a correct position 
for the hawk while the crocodile still remains in the opposite position as 
what we expect (Fig. 18). 
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Fig. 17. Arrangement with the cat at sunrise, i.e. Aries. The Sun goes north 
during the night and south during the day (the image exaggerates the Sun’s 
journey in the north and south). Image: the author. 


Fig. 18. Arrangment starting with Crocodile, i.e. Pisces. Image: the author. 
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Fig. 19. Carnelian gem (British Museum. S. Michel, in Die magischen Gemmen im 
Britischen Museum, no. 97) in comparison with PGM IV, 1644-1695, and 
XXXVIII, 1-26 (the dial is turned according to the cardinal points). 


The comparison of the two series of images shows that the 
positions of the snake and the crocodile are inverted with respect to 
PGM II, 103-40, but better fits the Dodekaoros which has the crocodile 
in the north-east and the snake in the north-west. 


Fig. 20. Carnelian gem (British Museum. S. Michel, in Die magischen Gemmen im 
Britischen Museum, no. 97) in comparison with PGM II, 103-40 
(the dial is turned in order to start with Cancer, i.e., summer solstice). 
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By comparing the journey of the Sun in PGM IV, 1644-1695 and in 
XXXVIII, 1-26, the four figures on the gem appear to follow the same 
direction: snake > hawk > crocodile. These three animals are placed at 
an interval corresponding to that of the cardinal points. The fourth 
animal which diametrically opposes to the crocodile is the lion (see Fig. 
20), whereas on the gem Harpokrates occupies the fourth sector. 

If we reverse the image on the gem horizontally, it partially 
corresponds to the orientation in PGM IV, 1644-1695, and XXXVIII, 
1-26. This way, the falcon, the crocodile, and the winged snake 
correspond to the gem. 

Why does Horus (Harpokrates) occupy the north? According to 
Plutarch, Harpokrates was born during the winter solstice. A god of 
Syrian origin was worshipped in Egypt on Mount Casius, near 
Pelusium, who was the same as the god of Mount Casius in Syria, 
known as Bahal Saphon (or Zephon), the “Lord of the North."55 This 
deity must have been regarded as similar to Horus, since in the Imperial 
Age he was depicted as Harpokrates (that is, Horus the child). But he 
was perceived more frequently as a figure of Seth and identified with 
Apollo. This proves that the same god could be identified 
simultaneously with both Seth and Horus. 

According to the Egyptians, the cardinal points were personified as 
deities; the east could belong to Seth and the west to Horus; but in the 
pharaohs’ purification rites, Horus had the south, Seth the north, Thoth 
the west, and a falcon god (Dunanui?) the east.4 It is also probable that 


37 Plut., De Iside et Os. 65a = 377B. 

38 Pierre Chuvin, Jean Yoyotte, Documents relatifs au culte pélusien de Zeus Casios, RAr 
(1986), 41-63; cf. Otto Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten 
durchs Meer, BRGA 1 (Halle a.d. Saale, 1932); Campbell Bonner, “Harpocrates (Zeus 
Kasios) of Pelusium," Hesp. 15 (1946): 51-9; Corinne Bonnet, “Typhon et Baal 
Saphon,” in Studia Phoenicia, V. Phoenicia and the East Mediterranean in the First Millennium 
B.C, ed. E. Lipiński (Leuven: Peeters, 1987), 101-43. 

39 The influence of the young Cretan Zeus (also worshipped in neighbouring Gaza) 
resulted in conflation with Zeus: Arthur B. Cook, Zeus, II (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press 1925), 986; Attilio Mastrocinque, “Zeus Kretagenés seleucidico. Da 
Seleucia a Praeneste (e in Giudea)," K/io 84.2 (2002): 355-372. 

^ D. Keßler, Art. Himmelsrichtungen, LÀ, Il (1977), 1214. In Antiquity, it was widely 
believed that the sun travelled from the east to the south, then to the west, and lastly to 
the north: Robert Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt (Munich: Beck, 1910). On the 
four forms of the Sun in Syrian doctrines, see: Robert du Mesnil du Buisson, Les tesseres 
et les monnaies de Palmyre (Paris: de Boccard, 1962), 115-128. 
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Harpokrates was conceived as the ruler of the Northern Pole of the 
sky, governing the whole cosmos. 

It is evident that, when Harpokrates appears as one among the forms 
of the Sun, the order of the Dodekaoros is changed, although the animals 
remain those of the Dodekaoros. When Harpokrates is placed at the 
center of the system, the order of the animals corresponds better to that 
of the Dodekaoros. This is proved by a numerous series of haematite 
gems*! (see Fig. 21) depicting Harpokrates at the center and groups of 
three scarabs, hawks, crocodiles, snakes, and goats all around. As we can 
see in Fig. 21, the location of the snakes, crocodiles and hawks fits the 
Dodekaoros.4 It is unclear why the goats and, even more evidently, the 
scatabs are placed according to a different logic; similarly, it is unclear 
why there are a series of three animals. A connection to the three Decans 
of each sign could be an answer. The upper position of the scarabs could 
be suggested by the usual position of the Khepri scarab over the head of 
Serapis, as if flying animals should be placed above and creeping animals 
below. A gem in the British Museum* (Fig. 22) seems to confirm this 
hypothesis by representing a series of three animals according to their 
natural habitat: air, earth, water. 


Fig. 21. An example (LIM no. 33) of a Harpokrates gem with 
five groups of animals, and its reversed image. Image: the author. 


41 See Michel, Die magischen Gemmen, 74-75. 

4 See Attilio Mastrocinque, Les intailles magiques du Département des monnaies médailles et 
antiques (Paris: Bibliothèque Nationale de France, 2014), 20. 

43 Michel, no. 131. 
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Fig. 22. Gem in the British Museum. British Museum. S. Michel, in 
Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, no. 131. 


Another larger gem from the British Museum depicts a 
supplementary triad, that of the ibises, but the order does not fit that of 
the Dodekaoros. A haematite gem from the Newell Collection® has a 
supplementary triad of lions, placed under the upper series of scarabs. In 
one case, instead of the solar god, a womb is depicted along with the five 
triads of animals.4° Specular series of three animals can also be seen to 
the right and left of either Harpokrates*’ or the Phoenix even though 
they only vaguely recall the scheme of the Dodekaoros.*# 


V. Conclusions 


The Dodekaoros, used for horoscopes, encompassed twelve animals as 
different representations of the Sun God during its journey over and 
underneath the Earth. It changed form every 120 minutes, according to 
the zodiac sign it was crossing. 


44 Michel, Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, no. 133. 

4 Bonner, SMA, 297, no. 265; Michel, Die magischen Gemmen, 75 and 274; no. 19.4a, pl. 
31.2. 

46 Michel, Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum, no. 350 = Michel, Die magischen 
Gemmen, pl. 70.1 

47 Michel, Die magischen Gemmen, pl. 31.2; 76. 

48 Ibidem, pl. 76. 
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Several magical papyti describe these animals. Some of them show 
the cat (i.e., Aries and the spring equinox) as the Sun’s first animal 
representation, whereas others begin with the baboon, corresponding 
to Capricorn (i.e., the winter solstice). This shows that the astrologists 
of the Imperial Age needed a starting point corresponding to either an 
equinox or a solstice. The length of the journey was always the same, 
encompassing twelve “hours,” partially during the day and partially 
during the night. 

The animal forms were also used to show the forms of the Sun God 
in the four quarters of the sky. However, in magical papyri and gems, 
they were placed in different positions as compared to those of the 
Dodekaoros, in some cases even shifing diametrically. A magical gem 
kept in the British Museum was connected to a description of the sky’s 
quarters and the corresponding forms of the solar god, as we can read 
in another magical papyrus. However, the gem should be seen as a 
mirrored image in order to fit the description in the papyrus. Here, 
Harpokrates replaces the Dodekaoros’ lion, being placed in the north 
of the sky. This position is conceivable only by supposing that the solar 
deity, having the form of Harpokrates, was in the north during the 
night. 

Other magical gems depict animals of the Dodekaoros surrounding 
Harpokrates while they are repeated in triads. Their arrangement does 
not fit that of the Dodekaoros but seems to correspond to their habitat: 
flying animals are above, terrestrial animals in the middle, and creeping 
animals below. 

The animals surrounding Harpokrates are a means to describe the 
solar god and to give more magical power to the gems. Precision and 
detail were, in fact, a means to obtain a more certain answer to prayers. 
This was a form of gnosis, of “knowledge” of the gods, of their secret 
names and forms. 
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Tiana Blazevic! 


I. Introduction 


This chapter offers an analysis of how the Neoplatonists, Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, positioned themselves vis-a-vis other religious groups 
during the late third and early fourth centuries CE. Specifically, by 
examining their self-styling as “Priestly-Philosophers”, I will argue that 
both philosophers presented themselves in opposition to the ritualists 
represented in the Greek magical papyri (PGM) in a bid for ritual 
control and authority over evil daimones? Evil daimones were regularly 
portrayed in Neoplatonic thought between the second and the fourth 
centuries CE as attempting to corrupt or harm human beings — whether 
through cultic rituals, by inflicting disease upon them or causing 
plagues and pestilence. A close examination of the select works of 


! University of Adelaide, Australia. 

2 This paper uses the Hans Dieter Betz English translation of the Greek Magical Papyri, 
the citations for the papyri will be used under the acronym PGM. 

The word “demon” carries heavy Jewish and Christian connotations. As this chapter is 
concerned with pagan texts and pagan writers, it avoids using terms such as “demon” 
and “demonic,” and instead uses daimon and daimonic. By using daimon I aim to avoid 
Jewish and Christian implications as daimones, in pagan belief, could also be considered 
both good and evil. However, while I avoid the word demon, I prefer to use 
demonology rather than daemonology. I follow the example of Sarah Illes Johnston 
who argues that demonology better describes the treatises of the late antique 
philosophers, scholars and magicians who meticulously constructed hierarchies of 
supernatural beings in order to convey their ideas to others. See Sarah Ille Johnson, The 
Restless Dead: Encounters between the Living and the Dead in Ancient Greece (California: 
University of California Press, 1999), 151. 
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Iamblichus and Porphyry reveals that their proposed apotropaic 
methods for warding off evil daimones are remarkably similar to those of 
the ritual experts in the magical papyri. Both the ritualist of the magical 
papyri, as well as Iamblichus and Porphyry, cited complex rituals that 
required intense purification in order to unite with the supreme deity 
and avert daimonic harm in the process. I will argue that Porphyry and 
Iamblichus used demonological literature and theories as a polemical 
tool to enhance their authority over the supernatural. This was in direct 
competition to what Porphyry and lamblichus claim were “vulgar” 
apotropaic practices of magic performed by the ritualists of the papyri. 
Iamblichus and Porphyry argued that those who relied on magic to 
unite themselves with the One God, instead of philosophy and proper 
cultic sacrifice, were performing rituals incorrectly and causing harm to 
themselves and the wider community. I will aim to show that Porphyry 
and Iamblichus’ knowledge of philosophy and link to the supreme deity 
allowed them to self-identify as priestly-philosophers with superior 
apotropaic methods against evil daimones Whether it was practical or 
theoretical discourse, the knowledge of daimones was unequivocally tied 
up in the production and negotiation of power relations and is 
therefore helpful in understanding the turbulent times of later antiquity. 

This chapter offers a new approach to the reading of Porphyry’s De 
Abstinentia ab esu animalium and lamblichus’ De Mysteriis Aegyptiorum. 
This chapter will demonstrate, through an anthropological perspective 
that Iamblichus and Porphyry viewed themselves as ritual masters 
superior to those we find in the magical papyri which will be discussed 
in more detail below. This paper argues that On Abstinence and On the 
Mysteries were not just rhetorical works dealing with the abstract ideas of 
evil daimones. Rather, both works were written to provide answers and 
strategies on how to deal with the complexity of evil daimons and those 
who may be influenced by them, such as the ritualist of the PGM. 
Moreover, while Porphyry provides a rich demonology in a number of 


3 In 2.49.1 of On Abstinence, Porphyry asserts that the true philosopher is like a priest, 
hence the phrase “Priestly-Philosopher” suggests that the priest of the god who rules all 
is linked directly to the type of philosopher Porphyry is advocating for. This type of 
priest is an expert in making of his cult-statue and in purifications, as well as in other 
rites which link him to the supreme deity. Iamblichus descended from a royal line of 
priest-kings of Emesa and wrote On the Mysteries under the title of “Abamon,” an 
Egyptian Priest. 
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his works, the majority of these texts are fragmentary or lost and do not 
provide us with a comprehensive account of apotropaic rituals on evil 
daimones* On Abstinence, however, provides a complete and insightful 
account of evil daimones and the apotropaic strategies that can be used 
against them, which is why this text deserves our full attention.5 

The scholarship on Neoplatonic demonology and the study of the 
supernatural in the magical papyri is growing, but there is still much to 
be done. While the early Church fathers are usually identified as both 
theologians and demonologists, scholars are reluctant to categorise 
Neoplatonists as demonologists.” David Frankfurter has recently 


4 Porphyry’s work De Philosophia ex Oracnlis Haurienda is a controversial polemical text as 
it completely contradicts On Abstinence regarding the sacrifice of animals for ritual 
purposes. Philosophy from Oracles is only found in fragments in Eusebius’ Praeparation 
evangelica and in Augustine’s De civitate Dei. Eusebius uses this contradiction to uphold 
his analysis of the pagan faith as the worship of evil demons. Michael Bland Simmons 
argues that this was not a contradiction on the part of Porphyry if we consider that in 
Book I of the Phi Orac., animal sacrifice was upheld for the religious path of the 
masses in order for universal salvation and On Abst. was directed towards philosophers 
only. Dating Porphyry's On Abst and Phil Orac is incredibly difficult. Simmons has 
noted, however, that a closer look at On Abst and Phil Oracl. along with Porphyry’s 
Adversus Christianos, Epistula ad Anebonem, On Images, and On the Soul demonstrate that 
these works were separate pieces written for different purposes at different times of 
Porphyry’s life. See Michael Bland Simmons, Universal Salvation in Late Antiquity: Porphyry 
of Tyre and the Pagan-Christian Debate (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 33-44. See 
also the fragments of Porphyry in the appendices of Aaron P. Johnson, Re/igion and 
Identity in Porphyry of Tyre: The Limits of Hellenism in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: CUP, 
2013). For Augstine’s commentary on Philosophy from Oracles, see John J. O’Meara, 
Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles in Augustine (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1959). 

5 Where applicable, I will reference Porphyry’s other works such as the Letter to Anebo 
and Philosophy from Oracles, which also contain some references to ritual. These works are 
similar to On Abstinence in that they deal with ritual and the supernatural, but they 
contribute little to my core topic, the apotropaic strategies of evil daimones. 

6 In particular, Crystal Addey, Divination and Theurgy in Neoplatonism: Oracles of the Gods 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2014); Eleni Pachoumi, Concepts of the Divine in the 
Greek Magical Papyri (Heidelberg: Mohr Siebeck, 2017); Luc Brisson, Seamus Joseph 
O’Neill, and Andrei Timotin, Neoplatonie Demons and Angels (Leiden: Brill, 2018). Also 
see Kyle A. Fraser, “The Contested Boundaries of ‘Magic’ and ‘Religion’ in Late Pagan 
Monotheism,” Magic, Ritual and Witchcraft 4:2 (2009): 131-151, where he discusses the 
problem of daimones in pagan monotheism. 

7 The Dictionary of Witchcraft contains a chronological timeline of demonological writers, 
events, etc. However, the Neoplatonists who write about evil daimones are not 
mentioned. See Johathan Durrant and Michael D. Bailey, Historical Dictionary of Witchcraft 
(Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 2012), 66. 
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showed that the act of writing, specifically demonology, was a 
demonstration of ritual control and power over supernatural beings.? 
As this chapter will show, the works of both Porphyry and Iamblichus, 
like their Christian counterparts, are littered with demonological 
theories. Porphyry and Iamblichus were deeply invested in 
understanding evil dazzones, what they were capable of committing, and 
how to stop that from occurring. Neoplatonic theories of evil daimones, 
within the sphere of ritual, have an underlying political and social 
motivation and ate not mere theoretical debates. Following Plato’s 
advice in the Laws and the Republic,’ late Neoplatonists had begun to 
identify as priestly-philosophers or divine theurgists. These priestly- 
philosophers and theurgists advised the Roman emperor on matters of 
piety and ritual practices for the benefit of the empire.!° Porphyry’s and 
Iamblichus’ connection to the supreme deity and their separation of the 
soul from the material to the intelligible world, through intense 
purification rituals, allowed them to see what was true in every ritual, 
image, and mythological legend but most importantly, in dazzones.!! The 


8 As Frankfurter has argued, demonological theories, and the acting of writing in the 
rapidly changing religious landscape of the third century, “sought to control, through 
order, through writing, through ritual power of declaration-a chaotic world of 
misfortune, temptation and religious conflict and spiritual ambiguity.” David 
Frankfurter, Evi? incarnate: rumours of demonic conspiracy and satanic abuse in history 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008), 26. 

? Digeser referencing Plato, Laws (5.739a-740a), highlights that Plato’s Republic argues 
that the rule of philosopher-kings supported by a guardian class is theoretically the best 
regime, but the Laws sets out the best possible regime in practical terms. Elizabeth 
Digeser, A Threat to Public Piety: Christians, Platonist and the Great Persecution (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 2012), 81-93. 

10 Both O’Meara and Marx-Wolf go against the scholarly consensus that Neoplatonists 
had no political motivation in their philosophical writings. Heidi Marx-Wolf, “The 
Philosopher as Spiritual Guide: The Transmission of a Third-Century Image,” in 
Philosophy and the Abrahamic religions, ed. Torrance Kirby, Rahim Acar, Bilal Bas 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2013), 63-68. Dominic O’Meara, 
Platonopolis: Platonic Political Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 117-131. For examples of Platonist interactions with Roman Emperors, see 
Digeser, “Plotinus,” 81. 

11 The supreme deity in Neoplatonic thought refers to Zeus who mediated all other 
powers of lesser gods and were radically dependent on him. By the second century 
A.D., this kind of inclusive monotheism or henotheism was a typical way of 
understanding the gods in the Greco-Roman world. See Michael Frede, Pagan Monotheism 
in Late Antiquity, ed. Athanassiadi Polymnia and Michael Frede (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), 51-53. 
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religious climate of Late Antiquity reveals a time of spiritual ambiguity 
and fierce competition between religious groups, with each group 
claiming that their particular rituals were the best protection against the 
ever-growing battalion of evil demons and daimones.? The study of 
daimones and how they were believed to harm individuals or 
communities is therefore essential in understanding the political and 
social motivations of the people of Late Antiquity. 

The Greek magical papyri, traditionally referred to by the acronym 
of PGM after Preisendanz German publication, are a fascinating and 
informative source of daimonic lore.!3 The papyri, as Richard Gordon 
points out, should be rightly renamed the “Late Egyptian Ritual Texts 
mainly in Greek and Demotic.”!4 The spells are conceived as manuals 
with their cultural sources appeating to be Greek and Egyptian — or a 
hybrid of both as apparent from the use of both a Demotic and Greek 
script. David Frankfurter has argued that the Egyptian Lector Priests 
were the authors of the papyri and that they sold their rituals to 
prospective Greco-Roman clientele.!5 Furthermore, he suggests that the 
Egyptian priests sold their rituals in order to appropriate the stereotype 
of the foreign magos (magician) so as to gain political and economic 
advantage as the priesthood suffered a decline of power under Roman 
rule. Kyle Fraser, however, argues that Frankfurter’s assumption is not 
entirely accurate. Fraser instead contends that the composers of the 
magical papyri self-defined themselves as magicians in order to 


12 See Peter Brown, The World of Late Antiquity: From Marcus Aurelius to Muhammad 
(London: Thames & Hudson, 1971), 49-82. 

13 The magical papyri were composed between the second century BCE and the fifth 
century CE, with a large proportion of the handbooks deriving from a single library in 
Thebes which were acquired by Anastasi. See Korshi Dosoo, “A History of the Theban 
Magical Library,” Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists (2016): 699-716; Robert 
Ritner, “Egyptian Practice under the Roman Empire: The Demotic Spells and their 
Religious Context,” Vol 2, in Aufstieg Und Niedergang Der Romischen Welt, ed. Wolfgang 
Haase and Hildegard Temporini (Berlin/New York: Walter De Gruyter, 1995), 3361, n. 137. 
14 Richard Gordon, “Memory and Authority in the Magical Papyri,” in Historical and 
Religious Memory in the Ancient World, ed. Beate Dignas and R.R.R. Smith (Oxford 
Scholarship Online, 2012), 147. 

15 See David Frankfurter, “Ritual Expertise in Roman Egypt and the Problem of the 
Category “Magician,” in Envisioning magic: a Princeton seminar and symposium, ed. Peter 
Schafer and Hans G. Kippenberg (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 116. David Frankfurter, Religion 
in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and Resistance, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998), 
198-237. 
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construct an image of authority that was elaborated within Egyptian 
priestly circles, beginning in the Ptolemaic period.!° Richard Gordon 
also rejects Frankfurter’s thesis, arguing that his theory of stereotype 
appropriation does not provide the entire picture. Gordon asserts that 
Egyptian priests were not forced to adopt this stereotype for political 
and social gain, but rather they created new and innovative rituals to 
continue their private use of magical power at a time when magical 
rituals were forced underground.!7 

Regardless of the debate, most scholars agree that the Egyptian 
temple scribes and the temple scriptorium priests were most likely the 
transmitters of the rituals in the papyri due to their training in Demotic, 
Hieratic, Coptic, and Greek.!8 The magical papyri, while written mostly 
in Greek, preserves much older Egyptian rituals dating back to the 
Pharaonic petiod.? Although, the predominance of the Greek 
language, however, does not point to a Greek origin, but this is a result 
of the primacy of Greek as a written language in Late Antiquity.? 
Furthermore, the decision to split the magical papyri into Greek (PGM) 
and Demotic (PDM) in Hans Betz English translation ignores the fact 
that the Demotic manuals are intimately related to the Greek corpus in 
both theme, chronology, and archaeological dating?! Overall, the 


16 Kyle Fraser, “Roman Antiquity: The Imperial Period,” in The Cambridge history of magic 
and witcheraft in the West, ed. David Collins (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 
120-123. 

17 Richard Gordon, “Shaping the Text: Innovation and Authority in Graeco-Egyptian 
Malign Magic,” in Kykeon: Religions in the Greco-Roman World, ed. H. Versnel, Horstmanshoff 
(Leiden: Brill, 2015), 71-76. 

18 See Frankfurter, “Priest to Magician," 198-217; Ritner, “Egyptian Practice"; and 
Jacco Dieleman, Priests, Tongues, and Rites: The London-Leiden Magical Manuscripts and 
Translation in Egyptian Ritual, 100-300 CE (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 94-95. 

19 Dieleman argues that while the Greek part of the corpus was written with a particular 
readership in mind, the Demotic spells appear to be firmly rooted in the Egyptian 
temple scriptorium. However, the format of the spells is almost identical to that of the 
Egyptian coffin texts produced around 2100 BCE. Dieleman, Priests, Tongues, and Rites, 
287-289; also, Ritner, “Egyptian Practices,” 3358-3371, for his comparison of the 
magical papyri to older Egyptian rituals found in the Pharaonic Period. 

20 Ritner, “Egyptian Practices,” 3362-3363. 

21 The first of the demotic papyrus translated into English was published under the title 
Demotic Papyrus of London and Leiden. The magical methods outlined in the papyrus were 
mostly Egyptian which suggests that these spells survived without much Hellenic 
reworking for at least seven centuries. See Jacco Dieleman, “Scribal Practices in the 
Production of Magic Handbooks,” in Continuity and Innovation in Magical Tradition, ed. 
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magical papyri’s combination of scripts, manual format, explicit 
mentions of the Egyptian priesthood, and elements of magic all point 
in one direction: the temple scriptorium of Egypt and most likely the 
Egyptian priesthood. The Egyptian priesthood, as we will see, were of 
interest to Platonists as the doctrines of the priesthood harmonised 
with Platonic teachings. For the purpose of this study, and taking into 
account the diversity of the papyri in terms of their locale, rituals, and 
various cultural inputs, we will refer to the authors of the papyri as 
ritualists rather than magicians or priests.” 

For many years, the magical papyri have been viewed as a “magical” 
soutce of information for the late antique period. However, labelling 
this source as “magical” is problematic considering its Egyptian origin. 
The rituals in the magical papyri were not considered magical by its 
Egyptian writers who viewed Heka (the Egyptian word traditionally 
translated as “magic’’) as both a positive and a negative force and the 
embodiment of a God.?? Yet, modern theorists view “magical” rituals 
as manipulative and secret as they often existed outside the confines of 
traditional worship and the community. Religious rituals, however, were 
viewed as communicative and an expression of the community’s 
collective identity.” The manipulative-communicative dichotomy does 
not offer an explicit criterion for differentiating rituals, as both 


Gideon Bohak, Yuval Harari, Shaul Shaked (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 95. See also Stephen 
Skinner, Techniques of Graeco Egyptian Magic (Singapore: Golden Hoard Press, 2014). 

22 While most magical papyri are from the Theban cache, there is also a substantial 
amount of diversity in terms of locale and cultural practices within the papyri. The 
incredibly detailed thesis of Korshi Dosoo has recently analysed the papyri’s form and 
contents in terms of linguistics, physicality, scribal traditions, and ritual features, and 
used that analysis to situate the papyri within the cultural context of Roman Egypt. See 
Korshi Dosoo, Rituals of Apparition in the Theban Magical Library (PhD diss., Macquarie 
University, 2014). 

23 For an overview of Heka in Egyptian thought and theology as well as the linguistic 
features of the word as opposed to Greek Mageia, see Aaron Cheak, “Magic through 
the Linguistic Lenses of Greek magos, Indo-European mag(h)- Sanskirt maya and 
Pharaonic Egyptian Heka,” Journal for the Academic Study of Magic 2 (2004): 271-274. On 
the difference between Heka and Hekau (the ones who possessed and controlled Heka), 
see Renanta Tatomir, “Speaking the Language of Diversity. Heka and Mageia and Their 
Practitioners in Late Antiquity,” Transdisciplinary Studies 3 (2012): 120-123. 

24 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religions Life, trans. Karen E. Fields 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1995), 62. 
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Catherine Bell and Einar Thomassen have argued.?5 This paper will 
therefore disregard this particular dichotomy and analyse the magical 
papyri, along with the demonological writings of Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, through the anthropological lens of ritual power and 
authority. 


II. The fight over evil daimones: Porphyry vs. Iamblichus 


Porphyry's On Abstinence contains one of the most comprehensive 
arguments for the polluting nature of blood sacrifices and evil daimonic 
activity.20 In On Abstinence, Porphyry aims to convince a fellow 
philosopher, Castricius, to return to his vegetarian habits and cease 
eating meat. In doing so, Porphyry presents multiple arguments against 
the consumption of meat (2.2-2.62). At the centre of his argument is 
the idea that the sacrifice and consumption of meat is not an essential 
component of the worship of the gods, but is linked to the pneumatic 
bodies of evil daimones.2’ Porphyry’s student Iamblichus completely 
disagreed with his former teacher on the role of evil daimones in ritual and 
vehemently defended traditional cultic ritual, which included blood 
sacrifices. This disagreement between them may have arisen because 
both philosophers had different goals in addressing the issues 
surrounding evil daimones in both divination, cultic ritual, and sorcery, as 
well as the best methods of dealing with evil daimones.28 Nevertheless, 
both men agreed that the magi (magicians) and göeres (sorceress) are 
drawn to, and become like, evil daimones through their “magical” rituals. 


25 Catherine Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
6-7. See also Einar Thomassen, “Is Magic a subclass of ritual?,” in The World of Ancient 
Magic: Papers from the first International Samson Eitrem Seminar at the Norwegian Institute at 
Athens, ed. Einar Thomassen, Hugo Montgomery, David R. Jordan (Bergen: The 
Norwegian Institute at Athens, 1999), 62-65. 

26 Philosophers advocating for vegetarianism is not a new notion. See Colin Spencer, 
“Plato to Porphyry,” in The Heretics Fast: A History of Vegetarianism (Hanover, NH: 
University Press of New England, 1996), 87-107. 

27 Heidi Marx-Wolf, “Living Plants, Dead Animals, and Other Matters: Embryos and 
Demons in Porphyry of Tyre,” Preternature: Critical and Historical Studies on the Preternatural 
7 (2018): 14. 

28 See Martin Dale, Inventing Superstition (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004), 196. 
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In Platonic philosophy, the bodies of all daimones — good and bad — 
were made of a unique substance called purezza. The daimones’ pneuma 
has always been viewed as a special type of substance in the ancient 
world, especially in  demonological theories. In Porphyry’s 
demonology,*! a daimon’s pneuma helped to account for either their evil 
or good behaviour. In the Platonic tradition, pneuma was partially 
incorporeal and often invisible to mortals and contained incorruptible 
celestial elements.? In Porphyry’s demonology, pneuma could also be 
corporeal — comprising elements of the natural world, such as fire and 
aether and thicker forms of matter like damp air — and could therefore 
be cotruptible.? Essentially, the pneumatic body, in conjunction with 
the daimonic soul, experiences passions in the form of anger, desires 
and appetites due to this mix of celestial and natural elements. Evil 
daimones who had given into the corruptible lower aspect of their body 
needed continuous nourishment in order to live through a type of 
osmosis (2.38-43; 2.42.2). The airy pneumatic bodies of daimones are 
fattened by the smoke and meaty fumes of sactifices, and like any other 
bodies, they requite constant sustenance and a need to be fed by that 
which is alike. The survival of evil daimones, according to Porphyry, 
depended on a special relationship between humanity and other animals 
— namely those that were ritually slaughtered and ingested in the course 
of ritual worship. If neglected by humans and unable to receive their 
sustenance, evil daimones would cause plagues, crop failures, and 
earthquakes (2.40). While the bodies of evil daimones played an integral 
part in Porphyry’s demonology, this was not the case for Iamblichus. 


29 Porphyry, in his explanation of daimonic bodies, departs from Plato’s account of 
only good daimones in his Symposium and other works. For Porphyry deviation from 
platonic thought, see O'Neill, “Evil Demons in the De Mysteriis,” 165-166. 

30 Pneuma (breath or spirit) has a wide variety of meanings in Antiquity. In Platonic 
tradition, souls and daimones were made up of pneuma, envisaged as fire or air, but 
became thicker and heavier as the soul or daimon descended through the sublunary 
regions where damp air, water, and earth predominated. See Plato’s Phaedo 70a, 112b4-b8. 
31 Porphyry’s demonology largely follows Middle Platonic thinkers such as Plutarch. See 
Frederick Brenk, In mist apparelled: religious themes in Plutarch’s Moralia and Lives (Ludguni 
Baatavorum: Brill, 1977). 

32 For an overview of pneuma in relation to daimones, and both the pagan and the 
Christian demon, see Gregory A. Smith, “How thin is a Demon?” Journal of Early 
Christian Studies 16:4 (2008): 479-512. 

33 Marx-Wolf, “Living Plants,” 17. 

34 See Seamus O'Neill, “Evil Demons in the De Mysteriis,” 166. 
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In stark opposition to his teacher, Iamblichus defended traditional 
ritual practices and placed greater importance on the role of Theurgy in 
ritual and philosophy. Much of Iamblichus’ Oz the Mysteries is a direct 
refutation of Porphyry’s Leiter to Anebo>° Nevertheless, much of the 
contents in the Leer to Anebo is also found in On Abstinence and this 
suggests that Porphyry’s ideas did not change dramatically.*’ 
Iamblichus’ response to Porphyry is quite complicated and spread out 
across different books. For the sake of convenience, I summarise below 
some essential points on which Iamblichus disagrees with Porphyry on 
evil daimones: 


1. Iamblichus maintained that fire renders sacrificial material 
into a celestial substance that was pleasing to both gods and 
good daimones, in which the good daimones act as carriers of 
this newly formed celestial substance to the gods (5.11). 


35 Theurgy (deovpyia), literally “godly work”, or divine-oriented actions, starts 
appearing in the first centuries C.E. Theurgy was said to be founded by a certain Julian 
the “Chaldean” and his son Julian the “Theurgist.” Theurgy involves elements of Greek 
and Roman religions like purification, initiation rites, and other “magical” rites such as 
the invocation of the gods and the use of consecrated stones and materials. Porphyry, 
like his teacher Plotinus, was more of an advocate for philosophy than Theurgy. He 
stresses that those who engage in Theurgy should be careful, because what they do 
comes perilously close to magic and he warns that one should be aware of this art as 
being treacherous and the act itself dangerous and prohibited by the laws (Augustine, 
City of God 10.9). For an overview of Theurgy see Sarah Iles Johnston, “Rising to the 
Occasion. Theurgic Ascent in its Cultural Milieu,” in Envisioning magic: a Princeton seminar 
and symposium, ed. Peter Schafer and Hans G. Kippenberg (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 165-194. 
36 The Letter to Anebo which appears largely in fragments in Eusebius and Augustine has 
been reconstructed by Sodano. This letter is a short text where Porphyry questions the 
practices of the Egyptians and their confusion of philosophical interpretations of the 
gods and daimones. For further information regarding the background of this text see 
Johnson, “A world full of gods," 97-98 and “At the limits of Hellenism: An 
introduction,” 42-43; as well as the introduction of the On the Mysteries, by Clark, Dillon 
and Hershbell, xx-xxxiii. For the fragments of Porphyry’s Leiter to Anebo, see Angelo 
Sodano, Epistula ad Anebonem (Naples: L’arte tipografia, 1958). 

37 Dating Porphyry’s and Iamblichus' works is difficult. However, On Abst was 
presumebly written sometime between the 260s and 270s while On the Mysteries was 
written possibly between the 280s and 305 CE. According to Eunapius’ Lives of the 
Sophists Tamblichus studied with Porphyry in the 280s, so it is not unlikely to suggest 
that Iamblichus was already aware of Porphyry’s views on evil daimones found in On 
Abstinence prior to the Letter to Anebo when we consider the similarities of both texts. See 
Clark, “Introduction,” 6-7. 
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2. Porphyry’s claim that one must offer sacrifices such as 
“first fruits” is an unworthy and alien gift to the divine 
(5.25, 5.14).38 

3. Iamblichus argues against Porphyry’s claim in On Abst. 2.24 
and in the Leer to Anebo that we do not sacrifice to avert 
evil daimones but to practice the perfection of the souls 
ascent to the gods (On Myst. 5.4-5.5). 

4. Believing that daimones needed sacrificial rituals and human 
passions to sustain their bodies would mean that daimones 
are superior to human beings and thus dependent on 
humanity for their nourishment. Therefore, that would 
imply that human beings are superior to daimones in the 
Platonic universe (1.10, 5.10). 


Iamblichus disagreed with Porphyry, but like his fellow 
Neoplatonists, he still saw a role for evil daimones in the universe.” For 
Iamblichus, the viciousness of evil daimones was not because they lacked 
control of their pneumatic bodies or craved the blood and vapours of 
ritual sacrifice. Interestingly, Iamblichus does not divulge his own 
opinion on daimonic bodies, choosing to remain silent (1.16). This may 
be because he only wishes to assert his dominance over Porphyry’s 
theories, which are in direct conflict with Iamblichus’ views on ritual 
and Theurgy.4° Nevertheless, in the demonology of Iamblichus, evil 
daimones ate firmly attached to those who practice magic, as will be seen 
shortly.*! 


38 Jamblichus (On Myst 5.14) argues “Those (gods and daimones) that are material that 
embrace matter within themselves and impose order upon it, while immaterial are those 
who are exempt from matter and rise above it.” 

39 Porphyry, On Abst. 2.39.3, assigned roles to both good and evil daimones. Good 
daimones tule over everything that mankind enjoys and over skills that benefit it, while 
evil daimones are meant to solely cause harm. Iamblichus (On Myst 9.7) argues against 
this notion and states that “you also set up an opposition between them, as of good 
against evil, whereas in fact evil daemons are in no case assigned an administrative role, 
nor are they set over against the good on a footing of equality.” 

4 O’Neill has recently pointed out some of the major flaws in Iamblichus’ 
demonology. O’Neill, “Evil Demons in the De Mysteriis,” 185-189. 

^ Much of Jamblichus’ understanding of evil daimones stems from Chaldean 
demonology. See O’Neill, “Evil Demons,” 182; for an overview of Chaldean 
demonology and evil daimones, see Hans Lewy, H. Michel Tardieu, Cha/daean oracles and 
Theurgy: Mysticism, Magic and Platonism in the Later Roman Empire (Paris: Etudes 
Augustiniennes, 1978), 259-311. 
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III. Averting Evil: The Apotropaic Strategies of Porphyry 
and Iamblichus 


The most detailed apotropaic strategy to avert evil daimones in 
Porphyry’s On Abstinence is found in Book U. Here, Porphyry advocates 
for the sacrifice of only that which comes from the earth, thereby 
excluding animals and effectively starving the evil daimones (2.27). 
Porphyry believed that earthly materials (plants) came before human or 
animal life, therefore the gods would find it more pleasing to receive 
offerings such as leaves and roots (2.5.2). He asserts that the sacrifice of 
animals is a recent addition to offerings for the gods and only came 
about as a result of famine or other misfortune, ultimately caused by 
evil daimones (2.12.1). Porphyry attributed all human suffering to the 
actions of evil daimones who had not received their sacrificial victims 
and could therefore not consume the vapours from the sacrificial meat. 
Consequently, by sacrificing only that which comes from the earth, the 
maleficent daimones can no longer feed on their main food supply: the 
sacrificial blood and vapours of animals. Porphyry regarded those who 
sacrificed animals as both murderers and thieves and therefore akin to 
evil daimones.? He believed that when the participants to a ritual, i.e., the 
masses, killed an animal and consumed its flesh, they were in fact 
stealing its soul.4 Sacrifice, by definition, is sacred and should not 
involve the murder and theft of a soul, be it human or animal (2.12.4). 
Plants, sticks, crops, and fruit were more readily accessible, which 
meant that people could consistently show piety and correct tributes 
towards the gods (2.27). This apotropaic method developed by 
Porphyry would prevent mass plagues, crop failures, famine, drought, 


4 Townsend referencing On Abst 2.32 has argued that, according to Porphyry, an 
animal’s blood and a human’s blood share a commonality with one another. Human 
blood, for Porphyry, is similar if not identical to human physiology and therefore we 
should recognise the kinship of all living creatures rather than using the blood of 
animals to mark out boundaries between groups. See Philipa Townsend, “Bonds of 
Flesh and Blood,” in Ancient Mediterranean Sacrifice, ed. Jennifer Wright and Zsuzanna 
Varhelyi (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 215-216. 

^ Porphyry does acknowledge that abstaining from animal meat is not something all 
people can do, but it is rather philosophers who should refrain from meat. Just like 
lawgivers have established different requirements for lay people and for priests, the 
same can be said of philosophers (On Abst 2.3.2). 
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and earthquakes for which evil daimones and those who sacrifice to them 
are held responsible (2.40). 

Another one of Porphyry’s apotropaic methods, also found 
predominantly in Book II, is to stop the practice of customary 
divination, ie, the interpretation of animal entrails. Customary 
divination, like traditional ritual sacrifice, involved the slaughter of 
animals and, as already noted, the murder and theft of the souls of 
animals makes one akin to evil daimones. Porphyry claims that any 
person defending customary divination “should destroy people too, for 
they say the future is more apparent in human entrails; indeed many 
barbarians use humans for divination by entrails” (2.51). At first glance, 
it appears this advice is directed only towards those who practice 
Philosophy (2.52).^ It is difficult to assess precisely Porphyry’s target 
audience in this passage, as he diverts from addressing a specific group 
(priestly-philosophers) to speaking in a more general manner towards 
the masses (2.51-54). Nevertheless, Porphyry's message to avert evil 
daimones remains clear: by killing animals and consuming them for the 
sake of divination or ritual, either the masses or the priestly-philosopher 
will become alike evil daimones. Porphyry argues that you become 
murderous, violent, susceptible to your passions and a threat to the 
community, and you have a “stained soul” and only purity of soul 
through abstinence from meat and passions will save you (3.20; 4.20-21). 

Porphyry’s apotropaic method of purity of the mind and body 
centres on his argument that evil daimones are attracted to the vapours 
of sacrificial slaughter and human passions. In stopping the 
consumption of meat and sacrifice, practicing purity and silent 
contemplation, while undertaking philosophical training, makes one a 
pure being and prevents any daimonic assaults towards oneself. This 
apotropaion could only be achieved by philosophers. The priestly- 
philosopher must abstain from meat while also worshipping the 
supreme deity in silent contemplation in order to avoid a% types of evil 
daimonic activity. For example, Porphyry provides a detailed hierarchy 
showing which sacrifices should be offered to which god, depending on 
the god's status (2.34). The Highest — the One who rules over all - is to 


44 The phrase “Intimate of Zeus” in Porphyry’s passage at 2.52 is referring to the union 
of the philosopher with the highest god (supreme deity) cited in Plotinus (Enneads 6.9.7) 
after Homer's Odyssey (19.178). Plotinus cites it in the Enneads in relation to the 
philosophical union of the One God. ‘Intimate’ translates oaristés. 
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be offered nothing perceived by the senses either by “burning or in 
words” (2.34.2). According to Porphyry, there is “nothing material 
which is not at once impure to the material” (2.34). Even words (Aoyot) 
are unworthy of this god; only pure silence and thoughts are required 
for worship (2.34). By partaking in silent and contemplative thought, 
philosophers become like the supreme deity, which provides them with 
security against evil daimonic forces (2.34). Philosophers should 
therefore work towards purifying the soul, for evil daimones do not 
attack a pure soul (2.43). This purity is only achieved by removing 
lust, greed, and gluttony, which evil daimones feed on. When purified, 
the priestly-philosopher severs the link between themselves and evil 
daimones, which enables him with the highest protection against 
daimonic attacks (2.40-49). 

Iamblichus argues for the same process, but in the context of 
divination and the abstention from magical users who are, in his view, 
inexperienced theurgists. In Iamblichean philosophy participants in 
traditional pagan rituals practiced a basic form of Theurgy and piety 
where they could attain a certain level of communion with the gods 
(2.10-11).47 According to Iamblichus, all ritual activity, which included 
both traditional divination and sacrifice, was centred upon the soul’s 
ascent to the gods.*8 However, only a priestly-philosopher, who was a 
true theurgist and trained in both philosophy and ritual, could lead 
others to moral salvation and unification with the supreme deity, while 
also protecting rituals from the interference of evil daimones. It was 
therefore crucial to have a trained theurgist with a pure mind, body, and 
knowledge of philosophy in order for evil daimones to not disturb the 


45 Iamblichus (Or Myst 3.31) says something similar: “when these (the true gods) shine 
out, evil and the daimones vanish, making way for superior beings as darkness does for 
light.” 

46 See also Porphyry’s discussion on purity and the soul in Sentences no. 34. See 
Porphyry, Select works of Porphyry; containing his four books On Abstience from animal food; his 
treatise On the Homeric Cave of Nymphs and his Auxiliaries to the perception of intelligibles natures, 
trans. Taylor Thomas (London: T. Rodd, 1823), 217-222. 

47 Heidi Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies and Ritual Authority: Platonists, Priests, and Gnostics 
in the Third Century C.E. (Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015), 30. 

48 John Finamore, *Iamblichus, Theurgy, and the Soul’s Ascent,” in Philosophy and 
Salvation in Greek Religion, ed. Vishwa Adluri (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 349. 

4 John Finamore, “Plotinus and Iamblichus on Magic and Theurgy,” Dionysius 17 (1999): 84. 
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divination ritual and or rituals in general (2.10-11 & 3.29-31).50 If ritual 
and philosophy are separated, it is not possible to fully access the gods 
ot good daimones, thus leaving ritual partakers vulnerable to evil 
daimonic interference. This specific type of apotropaion could only be 
achieved through what Iamblichus calls “divine illumination” which 
could only be undertaken by experienced theurgists 3.11). 

In Platonic philosophy, the gods and daimones were separated from 
the material world, the only way to communicate with them was by 
receiving their divine illumination?! The gods and good daimones were 
pute beings with the power to communicate only with those who were 
receptive and had a “luminous spirit” (3.11).? Those with a luminous 
spirit, specifically divine theurgists, had to undergo a process of 
purification, fasting, and isolation in order to experience divine 
possession, this then led to an ascension towards the gods (3.11 125.11- 
126.3). Once the process was complete and the soul was purified and 
ascended, the divine theurgist was able to recognise the celestial 
messages from gods and daimones present in material objects like water 
and fire (3.11. 124-125). Iamblichus, using the same examples cited by 
Porphyry in his Leer to Anebo (Priest of Apollo in Colophon and the 
Branchidai Oracles), explains how these people were purified through 
proper theurgic rituals and therefore “filled with divine radiance; or else 
sitting on the axle.”’53 Iamblichus mentions how other diviners, i.e 
magical users, did not undergo this process. Instead, he claims that 
these rash men disdained the order of the sacred observance, its 
customs, prayers, and other rituals (3.13).5^ They were not divine 
theurgists and prophetess; they were none other than the corrupted 
magoi and géetes of Late Antiquity. 


50 For Late Antique concepts of Theurgy and the efficacy of ritual, see Naomi Janowitz, 
Icons of Power: Ritual Practices in Late Antiquity (Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2002), 1-18. 

51 For a detailed analysis of Iamblichus’ divine illumination in regard to practicing 
Theurgy, see Finamore, “Tamblichus, Theurgy and the Souls Ascent,” 349-355. 

52 This is a reference to the soul vehicle, the pneumatic-mediating entity between the 
soul and the body. See Clarke, “On Abstinence,” 147, n. 200. 

53 Clarke, “On Abstinence,” 149, n. 204. 

54 As Polymnia Athanassiadi explains: “Iamblichus devotes much effort to combating 
the common belief — abundantly illustrated through the magical papyri — that in 
Theurgy the operant uses his knowledge of cosmic structures in order to bring down 
the god and obtain oracles.” Polymnia Athanassiadi, “Dreams, Theurgy and Freelance 
Divination: The Testimony of Iamblichus," The Journal of Roman Studies 83 (1993): 120. 
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Iamblichus argues that the soul is always naturally inclined towards 
evil and by participating in magical rituals one can create a kinship with 
evil daimones. Magical acts will further bind one’s soul to the impurities 
of the mortal world and to evil daimones (3.13, 3.27-31, 1.8). Thus, those 
who practice magical rituals bond their souls to evil daimones. The 
dubious methods of the magician, i.e the ritual expert, of the magical 
papyri run contrary to the practice of Theurgy. Iamblichus claims that 
the divination rituals practiced by these men are incorrect, vulgar, and 
deceitful — they include calling out magical characters (3.13), ingesting 
potions (3.14), binding gods to material objects (3.27), and divination 
through images (statues) (2.28-31).°> Iamblichus insists that magical 
users do not enjoy the presence of gods but bring evil daimonic 
influences onto the earthly realm (3.31). These men and women are 
polluted with evil daimones and are unholy, full of greed, lust and akin to 
the evil daimones they are now bound too (3.31.177). Iamblichus 
explains: “then, being full of passion and evil, draw evil spirits to 
themselves because of kinship, and are excited by them toward every 
vice, and so growing together, just like some kind of circle joining the 
beginning to the end, they render in like manner an equal exchange” 
(3.31). Overall, Iamblichus' arguments against magical users were based 
on the lack of understanding of daimones and the structure of the 
universe on the part of the “magician” (3.28; 10.1-2). The attempts to 
coerce the gods and daimones were a misunderstanding of the schematic 
structures of the universe. Essentially, the best apotropaic strategy 
against such a havoc and growing circle of evil daimones and magical 
users was to leave the rituals to the theurgist (3.31.178). In comparison 
to Porphyry’s apotropaic advice, Iamblichus advocating for the 
theurgist as the sole enactor of rituals seems simplistic, as if he were 
saying to his readers “leave it to the professionals.” Nevertheless, as will 
be seen, while Porphyry and Iamblichus disagreed, they both agreed 
that those who practice magic become like evil daimones and therefore 
pose a moral and physical threat to the community. 

Porphyry believes it is through evil daimones that sorcerers 
accomplish their most malicious goals (2.42). Sorcery, viewed as a form 
of magic and not religion, honours not only evil daimones but also their 


5 For the magical characters Iamblichus refers to, see PGM II. 292-303; VII. 586; 
X111.1003. For the binding of materials, see PGM IV.2247; 2327; 2904. For the 
ingestion of potions, see PGM IV.9.55; 1103. 
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“chief” (2.41.5).5° These daimones deceive the masses by “wonder- 
working,” and through “unfortunate people” who help prepare philtres 
(potions) and love charms (2.42). Porphyry further argues that people 
who are affected by evil daimones, wish to be like gods, and who desire 
fame and wealth are those who rejoice the most in the ritualistic murder 
of sacrifice (2.42.2). Although, Porphyry’s logic is unclear in this 
passage as the Greek noun he uses for these “unfortunate people” is 
kakodaimones, literally “people affected by a bad daimon.”5’ He then 
argues that these same people are the ones who “rejoice in the drink- 
offerings and smoking meat on which their pneumatic part grows fat” 
(2.42.2). One is left wondering if Porphyry is describing a form of 
daimonic possession in which the sorcerer is no longer in control of 
their body, as the noun kakodaimones suggests. Nevertheless, Porphyry, 
like Iamblichus, contends that while these sorcerers practice a form of 
purification before their rituals to avoid evil daimones, their likeness and 
proclivity towards passions cannot separate them from those same evil 
daimones (2.45). 

Based on this evidence, it is clear that Porphyry and Iamblichus had 
different target audiences for their apotropaic approaches to evil 
daimones. The particular strategies in Porphyry’s On Abstinence was aimed 
at both philosophers and the masses. lamblichus’ instructions, 
however, are not as detailed. Iamblichus’ only recommendation for 
avoiding evil daimonic activity referred to the long and difficult process 
of becoming a theurgist-philosopher, including staying away from 
“magicians,” i.e ritualists. This was not an option for everyone in the 
ancient world. Despite their different perspectives, Iamblichus and 
Porphyry both stress the idea of purity of the body and soul and the 
importance of that in ritual. In addition, they both create a narrative of 
the philosopher-priest competing with those performing the same 
rituals that in their view attract evil daimonic forces. This competitive 
nature of their approaches raises a question that has received little 


56 This is referring to Hades, who, according to the Chaldean Oracles, was the god of all 
impure spirits (evil daimones). All evil daimones were believed to be under the domination 
of the god Hades. As Lewy points out, both Chaldean demonology and later Platonists 
believed that evil daimones prevail when the soul is dominated by the body and has given 
into its “lower aspects" of the soul. Lewy, “Chaldean Demonology,” 307. Porphyry also 
mentions this same theory of sorcery in one of the fragments of Phil Orac (Eusebius 
PE 6.4-6). 

57 Clarke, “On Abstinence,” 157, n. 321. 
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scholarly attention: were Porphyry’s and Iamblichus’ apotropaic 
methods against evil daimones intended to establish ritual authority and 
control over daimones in direct competition with other ritual experts, as 
the constant mention of “magicians” suggests? 


IV. Ritual purity and apotropaic strategies against evil 
daimones in the Magical Papyri: the priestly-philosopher vs. 
the ritualist 


Before examining the magical papyri,58 it is useful to present two 
interpretations of ritual practices, that of ritual power and ritual 
mastery? These interpretations may help to better understand the 
ritualists of the magical papyri and the Neoplatonists as a whole rather 
than stressing the unhelpful dichotomy of religious rituals 
(communicative) versus magic rituals (manipulative). The issue with 
this longstanding dichotomy is the fact that a% rituals are emphatic ways 
of communicating with the divine and a% rituals aim to cause an 
effect. Moreover, this idea of magical acts as harmful and 
manipulative versus religious acts as superior and communicative can 
be found well before modern theorists began to postulate the 
dichotomy.% The intellectual developments of philosophical theology 
(of Plato and Heraclitus) and “rational” science (unknown Hippocratic 
physicians) stressed the separation between the natural and the divine 
realms. Thus, the social deviancy of magic as performed by the 


58 The papyri rolls of I; II; III; IV; XII; XXI, cited in this chapter, are all dated to the 
third and fourth centuries according to Brashear’s annotated bibliography. See William 
M. Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey; An Annotated 
Bibliography (1928-1994),” vol 2, in Aufstieg Und Niedergang Der Romischen Welt, ed. 
Wolfgang Haaase and Hildegard Temporini, (Berlin, New York: De Gruyter, 1995), 3492. 
59 “Ritual mastery is the ability — not equally shared, desired, or recognized — to (1) Take 
and remake schemes from the shared culture that can strategically nuance, privilege, or 
transform. (2) deploy them in the formulation of a privileged ritual experience which in 
turn (3) impresses them in a new form upon agents able to deploy them in a variety of 
circumstances beyond the circumference of the rite itself.” Bell, “Ritual and Power,” 116. 
€? Durkheim, “What is eternal about religion,” 429. Also see James George Frazer, The 
Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion (London: Macmillan, 1983), 65-69. 

9! Thomassen, “Is Magic,” 62. 

9? Fitz Graf, “Excluding the Charming: The Development of the Greek Concept of 
Magic,” in Magic and Ritual in the Ancient World, ed. Paul Mirecki and Marvin Meyer 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 40. 
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individual and the superiority of religion as performed by the 
community for the society. Ultimately, this division of ideology and the 
differences between religion and magic meant that philosophers and 
physicians became the enemies of the manipulative “magician” 
(ritualist) whom they deemed as lesser. In the Greek world, since the 
fifth century B.C.E. and persisting well into the early twentieth century, 
magical users have been viewed by “educated men” as socially deviant 
and corrupt. This then leads us to the idea of cultural and political 
power within the act of ritual. Ritual practices produce and negotiate 
power relations. Ritual can therefore be seen as an effective means of 
social control done by those whom Catherine Bell calls “ritual 
masters.”6 Ritual masters believed that their power was bestowed upon 
them by authoritative figures, such as ancestors or deities, and for that 
reason, that power was seen as legitimate and accessible only to those in 
the appropriate offices. Porphyry and Iamblichus, as well as the ritual 
experts of the magical papyri, fit well into this interpretation of this 
particular body of evidence. Both groups drew their “power” by 
positioning themselves as priests with extensive knowledge of daimones, 
and through the expertise that sprung from their long lines of 
philosophical and priestly tradition.” Both groups, therefore, were in 
the perfect position to act as ritual masters. 

Einar Thomassen takes a different approach, one which 
complements Bell’s analysis in the sense that he examines ritual power 
by distinguishing three types of rituals and their effects on the 
community. According to Thomassen, there are three distinct but 


63 See Plato, Republic 364b, and Plato, Symposium 202e. Pseudo Hippocrates De morbo 
sacro, 3-4. See also Heraclitus, Fragments CXV; CXVII and the commentary of Kahn on 
these particular fragments and their authenticity. Charles H. Kahn, The Arts and Thought 
of Heraclitus: An edition of the fragments with translation and commentary (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001), 263-265. 

64Bell, “Ritual and Power," 196. 

65 Ibidem, 116. 

66 Bell, “Ritual Theory,” 211. 

67 Later Platonists (first century CE onwards) claimed their knowledge sprung from 
both Plato and the semi-divine Pythagoras, whereas for the Egyptians, the knowledge 
was the result of the long-established priesthood. See also Dominic O’Meara, Pythagoras 
Revived: Mathematics and Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1989), 9-52. For the various roles of Egyptian Priests and their duties from the Old 
Period to the Ptolemaic Period see Roger Forshaw, The Role of the Lector in Ancient 
Egyptian Society (Oxford: Archaeopress Egyptology, 2014), 59-68. 
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interrelated categories. Firstly, there are the /ransformative rituals that aim 
to integrate individuals into a group and give them a sense of identity. 
Secondly, there are the maintenance rituals that serve, periodically, to 
reaffirm social contracts between the individual and the society. Finally, 
there are the crisis rituals that are performed by a group in response to a 
perceived threat, ie. the attacks of evil daimones® What all three 
subtypes of rituals have in common is that they are communal, that is, 
the individuals who perform these rituals for the society are granted the 
power to do so by the group, on whose behalf they act. The power 
granted to the ritual performer is disseminated in, and controlled by, 
the mutual concern of the community. Magical rituals, however, are 
performed to meet the needs of an individual; they are not consumed 
by the group but assumed by the individual. This appropriation of ritual 
power by a single person, gives the individual the possibility to use 
supernatural beings like daimones to harm or manipulate others. Or, as 
Iamblichus and Porphyry both argue, to attract evil daimones into the 
community through their anti-social and dangerous practices. By 
performing such magical rituals that are not for the good of the 
community, individuals become more like the morally corrupt and 
violent evil daimones they attract. These individuals then become a threat 
to the community itself. Only priestly-philosophers can end this threat, 
as they are the ritual masters. Porphyry and lamblichus' humble 
supplication of prayers and sacrifice, backed by their philosophical 
knowledge, enabled them, as ritual masters, to control and subvert evil 
daimonic forces. On the other hand, all magic rituals that were 
performed by the ritualist of the magical papyri were not only deemed 
as pompous, deceptive, and selfish, but were emphatically opposed to 
the Greek philosophical and religious traditions. 

Interestingly, the ritual experts of the magical papyri, like Porphyry 
and Iamblichus, also regarded themselves primarily as followers of the 
supreme deity with the same special access to that deity; furthermore, 
their connection to the supreme deity granted them consecrated power. 
One of the ways in which the ritualists of the magical papyri 
appropriated this power was through the rite of systasis, divine 
encounter.” Divine encounter involved a process of purification and 


68 Thomassen, “Is Magic,” 62. 
69 Ibidem, 63. 
70 Fraser, “Roman,” 136. 
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training similar to those proposed by Porphyry and Iamblichus. After 
unification with the supreme deity was accomplished, the user of the 
spell and the ritual expert assimilated the god’s powers and was elevated 
to a semi-divine status. Once the link to the supreme deity was 
established and the god’s power assimilated into the ritualists, they 
attained an open line of communication with the deity. This enabled 
them to perform various rituals of divination and access transcendent 
levels of knowledge.” The process of purity and seclusion performed 
by the ritualists of the magical papyri was not merely done to attain 
transcendent levels of knowledge and the unification with the supreme 
god. Rather, the ritual acts of purity and seclusion were also a means to 
avoid invoking or angering the evil daimones and gods during the ritual — 
something that Porphyry is also aware of (On Abst, 2.45). The 
composers of the magical papyri were familiar with the negative 
reputation of the Ne&ydaimon and the infernal daimones, who would 
pretend to be a god while interfering with various rituals.” In order to 
avoid daimonic attacks, the ritualist had to perform the necromantic 
ritual correctly. This included having all of the relevant materials, while 
creating and wearing a phylactery, as well as being purified and unified 
with the supreme deity. The ritualist’s unification with the deity and 
the process of purification gave them an authority to claim control over 
and protection against evil daimones. While the fear of daimones is 
predominantly present in the necromantic rituals, there are also other 
instances in which phylacteries against daimonic interference are worn 
or created. These spells can be found in rituals of divine encounters 
(systasis) during the consecration of various items, as well as during 


71 PGM IV.475-829, line 741; PGM IV. 154-285, lines 215-221. 

72 For the divination rituals of “magicians,” see Richard Gordon, “Reporting the 
Marvellous: Private Divination in the Greek Magical Papyri,” in Envisioning Magie: A 
Princeton Seminar and Symposium, ed. Peter Schafer and Hans Kippenberg (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), 65-93. As well as, Fritz Graf, Magic in the Ancient World, trans. Franklin Philip 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997), 83-118. 

73 For example: PGM 111.612-32; 111.633-731; PGM IV.26-51; PGM IV.52-85; IV.475- 
829; IV.850-929. Also, in a similar fashion to that of Porphyry and Iamblichus, spells 
for the unification with the supreme deity are included in PGM 11.64-184; III.187-262; 
III. 494-611 III. 633-731; III. 475-83. PGM III.6 90-696. 

74 See Fraser for the magician’s use of the Nekydaimon and its protection against it. 
Fraser, “Roman,” 135-139. 
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divination rituals.7> For example, PGM IV.930-1114 is a spell that 
enables the ritualist to produce a direct vision from a god, however, the 
spell requires purity of the body and a phy/actery tor efficacy. 

In PGM IV. 930-1114 the ritualist must make a phylactery from a 
strip of linen cloth which has to be taken from any statue or temple of 
Harpokrates. The cloth must then have a written combination of voces 
magicae in myrrh ink, as well as an ever-living plant rolled up and tied 
seven times with the threads of Anubis.” The phylactery is worn to 
protect the ritualists from harm and any plagues of ghosts and terror. 
The user of the spell must be purified” three days prior to the ritual,78 
and must wear the phylactery around the neck during their 
performance. There are examples of phylacteries being specifically 
named, as it happens in PGM XXL1-29, during an invocation 
presumably to the supreme deity: “no daimon, no evil being will oppose 
me, for I will have your name as a single phylactery [in my heart].””” 
Likewise, in PGM XII.270-350 we find a ritual with a spell to 
consecrate a ring for success and favour in all things, but of particular 
interest here is the stone that must be consecrated if one also wishes to 
command Helios. This stone, once inscribed with the image of Helios, 
and only to be worn after the ritualists is purified, has the power to 
make evil daimones flee and connect one to the supreme deity.80 In a 
similar instance, a fragment of Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles also 
proposes that an image of Hecate made from the wax of three colours 


75 See, PGM IV. 930-1114; PGM V11.795-845; PGM IV.3086-3144; PGM IV; 1596- 
1715. For some specific phylacteries against evil daimones see PGM IV. 86-87 PGM 
IV.2125-39; PGM III.1-164; PGM IV.1227-64 PGM IV.3007-86. 

76 PGM IV.9333-1114. 1071-1085. The rite states to “keep me healthy, unharmed, and 
not plagued by ghosts and without terror during my lifetime.” 

77 The phrase to “purify yourself? or “keep yourself pure for X days” is a generic 
phrase which may imply either abstaining from sexual intercourse, wine, meat 
consumption, isolation, or a combination of all three. See PGM. III. 282-409, PGM 
1.262-347 and PGM IV.3209-54. 

78 For other magical papyri spells that require apotropaic phylacteries to protect from 
evil daimones see n.51. 

79 This line is followed by a series of voces magicae. 

80 See PGM X11.270-350. A similar instance is found in PGM XII.201-69 where another 
ring consecration which contains the following lines: “all things are subject, and none 
of the daimones ot spirits will oppose me because I have called on your great name for 
consecration.” 
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(white, black, and red) has the power to drive evil daimones away.8! 
Furthermore, there is also another point of similarity meant to avert 
daimonic harm between the ritualists of the magical papyri and 
Neoplatonists, particularly Porphyry, and namely both their insistence 
to abstain from animal food. This can be found in the following spells: 
PGM 1.42-195, PGM IV.475-829, and PGM IV.52-85. Further, PGM 
1.262-347, PGM 1.262-347, and PGM 1.42-195 also propose, just like 
Porphyry (On Abst 1.4, 4.7), that the user should abstain from sexual 
intercourse. Overall, these spells demonstrate that the magical papyri 
represent a body of knowledge that exhibits a remarkable similatity to 
Porphyry's and Iamblichus’ methods of purification and apotropaic 
strategies against evil daimones. 

This discussion of the magical papyri does not argue whether 
Porphyry and Iamblichus had read these spells. Nor does it argue that 
the polemical works of Porphyry and Iamblichus could not be referring 
to other religious groups. However, it does plead that the similarities 
between the magical papyri, on the one hand, and Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, on the other, demonstrate a high probability that the 
philosophers were at least aware of these rituals. This was not because 
they could access these particular papyri, but because they could have 
had knowledge of Egyptian ritual practices on the basis of writings such 
as these papyri. The idea of Egyptian priests as ritual experts who 
practiced both “magical” and religious rituals was frequent amongst the 
Hellenised elites during the Roman Period.” As Jacco Dieleman 
demonstrated, this idea could be negatively or positively coloured 
depending on the philosophical inclinations of the Hellenic author: 


Either the Egyptian priest was represented as a philosopher 
who had acquired close contact with the divine by 
renouncing earthly pleasures or he was constructed as a 
wandering fraudulent wizard who deceived his credulous 
clientele willing to pay for healings and contact with the 
divine.83 


The above distinction demonstrates that the dominant Hellenistic 
perspective was an essential Egyptian trait under Roman rule. The 


81 Eusebius, PE 5.14 
82 Dieleman, Priests, Tongues, and Rites, 239. 
83 Ibidem. 
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Hellenised elites were either fascinated by the concept of Egyptian 
priests or repelled by it.84 In fact, Platonists, beginning with Plato, had 
long been intrigued by the Egyptian priests’ mingle of philosophical 
and religious practices. From the earliest times, Egypt had always been 
considered a source of great wisdom for the Greeks, and cross-cultural 
interaction between Platonists and Egyptians is evident in the written 
records.85 To name one such example, is Plato’s story of Solon in the 
Timaeus. In this text, Critias, one of the characters, describes a detailed 
visit to Egypt as recalled by his grandfather, Solon. Solon had visited 
the Egyptian priests upon traveling to Egypt in order to gain esoteric 
wisdom and learn the history of Greece.8 Susan Stephens has recently 
argued that Plato’s ideal state, as presented in the Republic, was inspired 
by the Egyptian model. Moreover, the political system Plato proposed 
in his work can be regarded as a reworking of the principle of Egyptian 
Ma’at.8’ Egyptian priests, like the hypothetical guardians of the Republic, 
had the freedom to pursue both philosophical and religious knowledge; 
even by the late Pharaonic Period they were able to exert a certain 
amount of political control, as Plato himself remarked in another of his 
dialogues, Politicus (Plato, Politicus 290d9—e3).55 This fascination with 
Egyptian priests, their practices, and language continued into Late 
Antiquity with the Neoplatonists. 

In Enneads, Plotinus professes that Egyptian hieroglyphics were 
representative of transcendent knowledge.” In Porphyry’s On 


84 Ibidem. 

85 See Plato’s Timaeus (21-a24a). For Platonist visiting Egypt and “studying” with 
Egyptian priests see Zlatko Plese, “Platonist Orientalism,” in Historical and Biographical 
Values of Plutarch’s Works studies devoted to Prof. Phillip A. Stadter, ed. Aurelio Pérez 
Jiménez and Frances B Titchener (Malaga: Utah State University Press, 2005), 355-382; 
esp. Luc Brisson “L’Egypte De Platon,” Les Etudes philosophieques 2 (1987): 153-168. 

86 Plato, Timaeus, §24a3—b1. See also Stephens’ explanation of Plato's remark and how it 
reflects the actual political structure of sixth-century Egypt. Susan Stephens, “Plato’s 
Egyptian Republic,” in Greco-Egyptian Interactions: Literature, Translation, and Culture, 500 
BC-AD 300, ed. Ian Rutherford (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 47-48. 

87 Ma'at roughly translates as divine justice. See Stephens, “Plato,” 41 and 59-59. 

88 See Stephens’ analysis of Isocrates! Busiris and its parody of Plato's Republic. Stephens, 
“Plato,” 44-48. The English title of Politicus is The Statesman 

89 Plotinus, Enneads, (8.6.1-9), trans. George Boys-Stones, John M. Dillon, Loyd P. 
Gerson, R. A. H. King, Andrew Smith, James Wilberding (Cambridge: University of 
Cambridge Press, 2018). 
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Abstinence, he admires Chaeremon, the Egyptian Priest and “Stoic” 
philosopher, for his contemplative way of life which was characterised 
by ritual purity, proximity to the divine, and years of philosophical 
learning.?! Iamblichus wrote On the Mysteries of Egypt under the guise of 
the Egyptian Priest Abamon and used Egyptian theology to explain the 
Platonic doctrines of the One.” In the eyes of Late Antique 
philosophers, the central tenets of the Egyptian priesthood (purity, 
seclusion, education, religious and philosophical rituals) could 
harmonise and support the platonic doctrine of purity and 
transcendence.9 However, the inclusion of magic could never be 
integrated by Porphyry and Iamblichus. Magic was an integral part of 
the Egyptian priesthood and culture and while Iamblichus and 
Porphyry may have admired Egyptian practices of purity they could not 
allow “harmful” practices of magic into Platonic doctrine and rituals. In 
Egyptian culture, Heka, roughly translating as magic,’ was 
commonplace in religion, medicine, and even society generally. Heka 
was described as vital, life-giving energy that connected all objects, 
entities, and symbols with the universe. Heka was a quintessential part 
of the natural order perceived as a divine benefit to humankind and 
used daily by gods and priests to maintain that very natural order. As 
Robert K. Ritner states, “Heka represents an amoral force inherent in 
the created order, a power which could be tapped by appropriate words 


° Chaeremon was a philosopher in the mid-first century CE. According to the Souda, 
he was Nero's tutor and possibly a librarian at Alexandria. For an analysis of 
Chaeremon and another Egyptian priest-philosopher named Manetheo, who was 
instrumental in bringing Egyptian culture to Greece, see Garth Fowden, The Egyptian 
Hermes: a Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Mind, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1986), esp. 52-57. 

91 Porphyry, On Abst, 4.6-9. 

92 Clarke, in her Introduction to On the Mysteries, argues that the reason for this decision 
may be due to Porphyry’s attack in his Letter to Anebo and that The Mysteries was 
Iamblichus' reply. See Clark, “On the Mysteries,” xxix. 

9 See Andrew Smith, “The Image of Egypt in the Platonic Tradition,” in Plato Revived: 
Essays on Ancient Platonism in Honour of Dominic J. O'Meara, ed. Karfik Filip, Euree Song, 
Dominic J. O’Meara (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 319-325. 

% See Ritner for a detailed analysis of Heka in Egyptian religion, the concept of Heka as 
“evil,” as well as its decline in Late Antiquity. See Robert Ritner, “Religion, Magic and 
Heka” and “Towards a definition of Magic,” in The Mechanics of Ancient Egyptian Magical 
Practices, ed. Richard M. Schoen, Thomas A. Holland (Chicago: Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, 1995), 236-251, 20-21. 

?5 Ritner, “Egyptian,” 3353. 
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and gestures,” such as we find in the magical papyri. ?? Overall, there is 
no conception of magic as evil in Egyptian thought, nor is the concept 
of magic opposed to religion. 9? This is in opposition to the Greco- 
Roman conceptions of magic like we find in Iamblichus and Porphyry 
which evolved from derogatory references to other cultural practices 
(Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian) and which only served to reinforce 
cultural boundaries and maintain the “us versus them” division. Take, 
for example, the Nubian sorcery plot used against the Pharaoh in the 
story of Si-Osiri.98 It was labelled as Hea because magic was used as a 
weapon against the Pharaoh. However, magic was also used as a 
defensive weapon to defeat the culprits in this story. Therefore, given 
the Greco-Roman perception of magic versus the Egyptian perception, 
it is not unlikely that Neoplatonists viewed themselves as superior and 
more powerful ritual experts and masters against the supernatural. 


V. Conclusion 


This chapter has established that Porphyry’s and Iamblichus' rhetorical 
techniques were not merely symbolic or metaphorical. There are some 
striking similarities between the magical papyri and the works of 
Porphyry and Iamblichus. Moreover, this chapter is the first serious 
attempt to study the practical aspects of late antique demonology in 
pagan writers. Porphyry’s and Iamblichus’ adopted status stood in 
opposition to other ritual experts, whom they labelled as inexperienced 
theurgists and practitioners of vulgar magic. Porphyry and Iamblichus 
also claimed that their ritual knowledge of daimones and apotropaic 
methods were founded upon deep philosophical contemplation and 
divine insight, which stretched back to Plato. For Porphyry, the priest 
of the highest god who rules all was the philosopher, while priests who 
offered blood sacrifices were worshipping evil daimones. For Iamblichus, 
the theurgist-philosopher was the only one to have sufficient 
knowledge to prevent daimonic harm in rituals. Therefore, only 
through the control of ritual power and the demonization of other 


96 Ibidem. 

97 Ibidem, 3354. 

98 For the full story of Setna II and Si-osire, see Robert Ritner, “The Adeventures of 
Setna and Si-Osire (Setna II)," in The Literature of Ancient Egypt: An Anthology of Stories, 
Instructions, and Poetry, ed. Robert K. Ritner, William Kelly Simpson, Vincent A. Tobin, 
Edward F. Wente (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 470-89. 
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ritual experts did Iamblichus and Porphyry seek to position themselves 
as the ultimate specialists of daimonic harm. A war was waged with 
papyri and ink amongst Late Antique authors and their weapons were 
demonological theories. Despite Jamblichus and Porphyry’s distinctive 
approaches, the two philosophers seem to share a common enemy: the 
magical rituals and the ritualist who performed them as found in the 
magical papyri. Porphyry’s and lamblichus' explicit polemic against 
those who practice magic strongly suggests that they were attempting to 
gain the upper hand in the “battle” over ritual supremacy in the third 
and fourth centuries 
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I. Introduction 


The academic study of pre-modern prayer and its relationship with 
ancient texts, rituals, and objects typically labelled “magical” (e.g., the 
Greek Magical Papyri [PGM], incantations, amulets, and defixiones) has 
greatly advanced in recent decades. Gone are the days when most 
classicists or ancient historians would draw an absolute line between 
prayer and magical incantation in agreement with the likes of Sir James 
Frazer (i.e., distinguishing prayer from magical incantation based on a 
supplicative/manipulative dichotomy).? In fact, scholars of antiquity 
now generally agree that ancient prayers had much in common with 
contemporary amuletic formulas, incantations, and so forth. 

The evidence supports this scholarly shift. In his influential essay, 
“Prayer in Magical and Religious Ritual,” Fritz Graf deconstructed the 
idea that “religious” prayer and “magical” incantation in ancient Greek- 
speaking contexts (including the PGM) could be entirely separated on 
formal grounds? As Graf notes, some of the formularies in the PGM 
self-consciously refer to themselves with “prayer” language, while 
simultaneously using language for incantation. For instance, PGM 
IV.2785 is not only titled “The Prayer (euche) to Selènè”” but it also 
requests that she “kindly hear my sacred chants (epaoidén).” In the 


! Università Ca’ Foscari Venezia, Italy. 

2 James Frazer, The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion (London: Macmillan, 
1911), 220-223. 

3 Fritz Graf, “Prayer in Magical and Religious Ritual,” in Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek 
Magie and Religion, ed. C. A. Faraone and D. Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991), 188-213. 
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words of Graf, this text confirms that “the magician felt no difference 
between enche and epöide”* 

The overlap between these respective terms is perhaps not altogether 
surprising in light of the meaning of euche (ie. a term commonly 
translated as “prayer”) in ancient Greek. This Greek noun derives from 
the verb eachomai, which in its most general sense, carries the idea of 
making a claim. As Mary Depew has noted about the meaning of this 
verb within Greek human-to-human interaction: “[T]he purpose [of 
euchomai| is...to make a claim on someone in the present, whether in 
terms of an actual request or of recognition and acknowledgement of 
status.”> When an ancient human directed his/her eaché toward a divinity, 
the claim typically took the form of praise, emphasizing the god’s 
greatness and reminding that divinity of prior offerings made (e.g., a 
hymn of praise or a sacrifice). Radcliffe Edmonds HI notes that such 
offerings “mark[s] the mortal’s place in the relationship as the inferior 
and indicates that the bond of the relationship between them obligates 
the god to provide some return.” Those “returns” often related to areas 
of life, which amulets, curse tablets (defixiones), and other ostensibly 
“magical” objects likewise sought to address.’ 

The interpenetration of prayer and incantation was, of course, not 
unique to (late) ancient texts written in Greek. Historians of the Ancient 
Near East now stress the remarkable degree to which formulas, which 
resemble our category prayer, figured into ancient Mesopotamian 
incantations or witchcraft. As Daniel Schwemer puts the matter: “Is 
prayer a potential means of witchcraft? Many texts imply that 
Babylonians and Assyrians indeed considered this to be the case." 


4 Graf, “Prayer in Magical and Religious Ritual,” 189 (Greek script in original). 

> Mary Depew, “Reading Greek Prayers,” Classical Antiquity 16 (1997): 229-258, at 232 
(cited in Radcliffe G. Edmonds III, Drawing Down the Moon: Magie in the Ancient Greco- 
Roman World [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2019], 153). 

6 Edmonds HI, Drawing Down the Moon, 154. 

7 In addition, there was often a fixed dimension to ancient prayers, which some scholars 
have associated with “magic.” See, for instance, Matthias Klinghardt, “Prayer 
Formularies for Public Recitation: Their Use and Function in Ancient Religion,” Numen 
46 (1999): 10-52, at 14-20. For a critique of Klinghardt’s essay, see Daniel K. Falk, 
“Material Aspects of Prayer Manuscripts at Qumran,” in Literature or Liturgy? Early 
Christian Hymns and Prayers in their Literary and Liturgical Context in Antiquity, ed. C. 
Leonhard and H. Löhr (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 33-87, at 38-40. 

8 Daniel Schwemer, “Mesopotamia,” in Guide to the Study of Ancient Magic, ed. D. 
Frankfurter (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 36-64, at 48. 
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Not surprisingly, the intertwined histories of apotropaic/curative 
rituals and prayer persisted within late antique Christian circles. As 
Anastasia Maravela’s recent work has shown, prayer and amuletic 
invocation overlapped significantly in early Christian papyri, often 
impeding — if not thwarting — scholarly attempts at classification.? Many 
of the extant Christian phylakteria (typically translated as “phylacteries” 
or “amulets”) from late antique Egypt — like many of the epöide 
(typically translated as charms") and the like in the PGM" — utilize the 
same structural elements as ancient euchat e.g., invocation (invocati) 
often with praise of the divine addressee; narrative (pars epica) or 
compressed narrative (/istoriola); and petition (preces). It is no wonder, 
therefore, that some Christian objects, such as P. Berol. 21911 (a.k.a. 
Suppl. Mag. 26), have prompted diverse scholarly assessments about their 
amuletic or prayerful functions." 

Altogether, this scholarship has demonstrated quite convincingly 
that the objects and practices that roughly correspond to our categories 
“amulet” and “prayer” possess overlapping and, in some cases, 
indistinguishable characteristics. Yet, as the scare quotes above suggest, 
the study of this relationship in antiquity is at least partially hampered 
by contemporary nomenclature; the ancient Greek words ewbé and 
pbylaktérion, for instance, only partially overlap with the English terms 
“prayer” and “amulet” respectively.'? 


? Anastasia Maravela, “Christians Praying in a Graeco-Egyptian Context: Intimations of 
Christian Identity in Greek Papyrus Prayers," in Early Christian Prayer and Identity 
Formation, ed. R. Hvalvik and K. O. Sandness (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 291-324. 
10 Graf, “Prayer in Magical and Religious Ritual,” 189. 

11 On the one hand, Theodore de Bruyn and Jitse Dijkstra have classified this object 
among “certain amulets and formularies” (Theodore de Bruyn and Jitse Dijkstra, 
“Greek Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Containing Christian Elements: A 
Checklist of Papyri, Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets,’ BASP 48 [2011]: 163-216, no. 
67). On the other hand, William Brashear has argued that this object resembles more of 
a prayer than a phylakterion (William Brashear, “Vier Berliner Zaubertexte [Four Magic 
Texts from Berlin]," ZPE 17 (1975): 25-33, at 30). 

12 On the term phylakterion for ritual objects from late antiquity, see Peter Arzt-Grabner 
and Kristin De Troyer, “Ancient Jewish and Christian Amulets and How Magical They 
Are,” Biblische Notizen 176 (2018): 5-46. Although Arzt-Grabner and De Troyer are 
correct in highlighting that phylakteria often simply reflects the “power that is attributed 
to [a ritual object,” it should be noted that several phy/aktéria underscore the materiality 
of the object by referring to the act of wearing it (e.g., P. Haun. III 51 [=Suppl.Mag. 
23]; P. Coll. Youtie II 91 [Suppl.Mag. 30]; P. Turner 49 [Suppl.Mag. 31]; P. Köln inv. 
851 [Suppl.Mag. 34]). 
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For this reason, this chapter builds on the critical scholarship 
highlighted above by paying particular attention to the uses and 
conceptions of enchai (and its cognates) in select apotropaic and curative 
objects and handbooks written in Greek and Coptic from late antique 
Egypt. I am particularly (though not exclusively) interested in the 
presentation of the term ewché on those textual objects that self-identify 
as phylaktéria and how these and other apotropaic or curative texts 
explicitly or implicitly orient euchai vis-a-vis materials, substances, 
objects, etc. As will become evident throughout this study, late antique 
“Christian” practitioners imagined and deployed the Greek/Coptic 
term enche (and its cognates) in diverse ways. Although some ritual 
specialists presented enchai in oral performative terms, others extended 
the semantic range of enchai to include some of the primary qualities of 
pbylaktéria. Consequently, the term exché could, at times, be understood 
as a ritualized material object in late antique Egypt. 

Before I turn to the analysis proper, however, two initial 
qualifications are in order. First, I do not claim that the semantic range 
of euche on the extant amulets necessarily reflects the totality of late 
antique practitioners’ views of this term. In fact, the semantic range of 
euché on a given object does not even necessarily reflect a complete 
understanding of that practitioner’s view of the word. Like all writers — 
ancient and modern — practitioners did not feel compelled to provide 
an exhaustive account of the semantic range of the terminology at their 
disposal. Second, the limited scope of this essay requires that I focus 
only on ritual objects that explicitly use ewché in their texts. In other 
words, I do not treat objects that appear to us as prayers (unless they 
use the term exe). Accordingly, I do not discuss objects that restrict 
their “prayer” language to other terms, such as the Coptic s%/!3 A more 
comprehensive analysis of this phenomenon is, therefore, a desideratum. 


II. Euchai on ritual objects: verbal performance and 
authoritative tradition 


In dialogue with broader trends in late antique Christianity, many 
practitioners framed enchai primarily as performative oral utterances. 


13 See, for instance, Rylands 104, section 4, which includes the following formula: A 
prayer (5), when you recite it, no reptile can bit you..." See also Vienna K 8302 
(Rainer, AN 191), a brief discussion of which can be found in n. 23 below. 
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Some practitioners confined their usage of the term euche to a specific 
authoritative prayer. On several ritual objects, ewché refers to the Lord's 
Prayer (cf. Matt. 6:9-13). For instance, as part of his ritual text, the 
practitioner behind BGU III 954, a sixth-century CE Greek amulet, 
attempts to chase away various ailments and demonic forces through 
invocations of the Christian god and Saint Serenus.!* The result of such 
invocations, so we are told, is that he would be healthy enough to 
“speak the Gospel prayer" (eipein ten enaggeliken euchén). Two aspects of 
this phrase are particularly germane to our discussion. 

First, the phrase “the Gospel prayer” clearly referred to the Lord’s 
Prayer since this prayer of Jesus is cited in full immediately after a 
lacuna in the text.!5 BGU III 954 is, of course, not unique in this 
regard. Several Greek and Coptic amulets cite the Lord’s Prayer as an 
authoritative exemplar. Like BGU HI 954, P. Duke inv. 778 cites the 
complete Lord’s Prayer (though in the latter case it is written on the 
reverse side of the papyrus).!° Several other ritual objects follow suit, 
incorporating the entire Lord's Prayer into their texts.!7 In some cases, 
practitioners modified — albeit only slightly — the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Most importantly, several ritual specialists (including the one 
behind BGU III 954) insert the vocative kurie immediately before the 
final petition (Lord, deliver us from evil”), presumably drawing special 
attention to the apotropaic contexts in which they were operating.!? 


1^ For the editio princeps, see Ulrich Wilcken, “Heidnisches und Christliches aus Agypten 
[Heathen and Christian from Egypt],” APF 1 (1901): 396-436. A Saint Serenus (along 
with Saint Philoxenus and Saint Biktorus) is also found in P. Oxy. 1357. 

15 This amulet, which was destroyed in a bombing during World War II, apparently had 
a lacuna after ewaggeliken euchén. The original editor, Ulrich Wilcken, tentatively 
reconstructed the lacuna here as “boitós?” (in Greek script with the question mark) 
(Wilcken, “Heidnisches und Christliches aus Agypten,” 435; Ulrich Wilchen, ed., 
Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden, vol. 3.3 
[Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1903], 279). By contrast, Karl Preisendanz 
reconstructed this lacuna as bugies. According to Preisendanz’s reconstruction, 
therefore, the complete phrase originally read “the Gospel-prayer of health (ewaggelikén 
euchén hugies).” Since scholars no longer have access to this manuscript, a definitive 
conclusion to this question of reconstruction is precluded. 

16 The recto of this artifact includes LXX Ps 90 — a psalm long associated with 
apotropaic protection within early Jewish and Christian contexts. 

17 E.g., P. Schoyen I 6; P. Oxy. 4010; Athens Nat. Mus. nr. 12 227 (PGM 2: 235, no. 
O4). P. Iand. I 6 includes an incomplete, but large portion of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 
6:9-10a; 6:13b [and doxology]). 

18 BGU HI 954; P Duke inv. 778; and Athens Nat. Mus. nr. 12 227. 
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Other objects cite only portions of the Lord’s Prayer, typically the 
opening line or incipit.'” In light of their unique interests/preferences 
and the spatial limitations of the material objects at their disposal, late 
antique ritual specialists could formulate the zmipit of this 
biblical/liturgical formula, so that it simply consists of “Our Father 
who is in heaven."? Alternatively, they could cite this prayer up to 
“holy is your name”?! or even extend the opening line to “our daily 
bread.” In short, despite its authoritative status, the Lord's Prayer 
could be modified to accommodate the circumstances of a given ritual. 
BGU III 954 adopts this well-established strategy of modifying the 
Lord’s Prayer, concomitantly drawing special attention to its unique 
authoritative status through the designation “Gospel euché.” 

Second, BGU III 954 stresses that the performance of the ew/é took 
place as a singular spoken event; the practitioner uses the verb /eó in its aorist 
infinitive form (epein) as a complement to the future melésd (it. “I will 
intend"), presumably emphasizing the punctiliar nature of this ritual 
performance. This emphasis on oral performance is significant since, as we 
will see below, other practitioners stressed the material nature of the eud/é. 

For some practitioners, it was not the mode of the prayer that was 
highlighted (e.g., oral, written, or material. Instead, it was the 
authoritative figure behind the prayer that came to the fore.” In a fifth- 


19 For the use of incipits of biblical texts on late antique amulets, see Joseph E. Sanzo, 
Scriptural Incipits on Amulets from Late Antique Egypt: Text, Typology, and Theory (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2014). 

20 Louvre MND 552 B. 

21 PSI VI 719. For discussion of the incipit of the Lord’s Prayer on this amulet, see below. 
22 P. Princ. II 107 (ZPGM LXXXIII). 

23 On the punctiliar function of the aorist (a.k.a. Constative Aorist), see Daniel Wallace, 
Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament with Scripture, 
Subject, and Greek Word Indexes (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 
557-58. Wallace notes that this use of the aorist “describes the action in summary 
fashion, without focusing on the beginning or end of the action specifically” (Wallace, 
Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 557). As noted above, this infinitive is also a so-called 
“complementary infinitive’ (see Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 598-99); 
however, the decision to use the aorist active infinitive (instead of the present active 
infinitive [/egein]) was likely occasioned by the practitioner’s wish to emphasize the 
aotistic aspect (i.e., the performance of this prayer at a particular ritual event). 

24 Tt is not only the Lord’s Prayer that is cited on amulets as an authoritative precedent. 
In the second section of Vienna K 8302 (Rainer, AN 191), the practitioner records a 
prayer (5%) of the “Elijah the Tishbite” (1 Kings 17:1). Elijah is further qualified here by 
the appellation “the chariot of Christ,” presumably a reference to the biblical story of 
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or sixth-century CE Greek healing amulet for an unmentioned woman 
(G. Vitelli 365), the practitioner highlights “the prayers and intercession 
(euchais k[ai] presbeia) of the ever-virgin mother, the mother of god.” 
The text of the amulet begins with the Trishagion (l. 1), followed by a 
narrative that refers to select miracles of God in the Gospels (i.e., the 
raising of Lazarus and the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law) and “many 
unmentioned healings in addition to those they report in the sacred 
Gospels (en tois ierois enaggeliois).°2 The practitioner then focuses on the 
material object, demanding healing — with an imperative (zasai) — for the 
female who “wears” (phorousan) the “divine amulet” (to sheion 
pbylaktérion). Here we have our first instance of the occurrence of the 
term euche on an object self-identified as a phylaktérion. The way the 
practitioner distinguishes these terms is instructive. Mary's ezcbai (and 
her intercession) function as the means by which this healing occurs; 
the practitioner certainly conceives of the datives enchais and presbeia in 
the instrumental sense (“by means of the prayers and intercession").?/ It is 
worth stressing that the practitioner has clearly distinguished the 
materiality of the object (the phylakterion to be worn) from the 
incorporeal prayers to be spoken by Mary in her present intercessory 
role as the ever-virgin mother of god.?8 


the prophet being taken to heaven on chariots of fire (2 Kings 2:11-12). For the text of 
this prayer, see Viktor Stegemann, ed., Die Roptischen Zanbertexte der Sammlung Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer in Wien (Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1934), 70- 
76. 

25 For the editio princeps, see Girolamo Vitelli, “Noterelle papirologiche," Bulletin de la 
Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie 23 (1928): 287-302, at 300-301, no. 22. For the 
translation of this artifact, see Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith, eds., Ancient Christian 
Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999), 38 
(no. 13). The translations of all Greek and Coptic ritual texts in this essay have been 
taken from Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, unless otherwise indicated. 

26 This particular phrase is rather lacunose in the original manuscript. As I have 
highlighted elsewhere, this final phrase reflects the metonymic nature of general 
references to healing (Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits, 55-56). 

27 For a similar approach to the efficacy of prayer, see also P. Oxy. 1151. For the 
instrumental dative, see Herbert W. Smyth, A Greek Grammar for Colleges (Harvard: 
Harvard University Press, 1956), 346-49. 

28 Mary also emerges as an authoritative figure in other prayers. For instance, she 
figures in a prayer in Brit. Lib. Or. 6796(2, 3, 1): “Maria, who is in the presence of god 
the father, who dwells in [the heaven] of light, raised her eyes up to heaven to the 
compassionate god who resides in the holy [tabernacle], saying, ‘I praise [you. I glorify] 
you. I invoke you today....” Variants of the text in Brit. Lib. Or. 6796 (2, 3, 1) had a 
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III. Materiality and Euchai on select Phylaktéria 


We have just seen how some late antique ritual objects presented the 
euché as an oral, performative utterance, whether that performance 
consists of the recitation of Jesus’ authoritative euche by the client (BGU 
III 954) or of the euchai of a heavenly intercessor, such as Mary 
Theotokos (G. Vitelli 365). Other objects complicate the relationships 
between verbal, scribal, and material domains. P. Cairo 45060, a sixth- 
or seventh-century CE Coptic ritual handbook that was discovered in a 
monk’s cell near Deir el-Bakhit (Thebes), instructs the ritual performer 
to recite a proseuché over various materials and substances.” This text 
opens with an extended text, which includes a host of angelic, divine, 
and ritual names (e.g, Athariél, Sabaöth, Abrasax, Anaél, Gabriel, 
Ablanatha, and Abra) and the following request: “Listen to me, holy 
and glorious god, and fulfill for me the request of my heart and the 
petition of my lips, for I am a descendent of Atamas Kanlahaél 
Antanaél Seblél. Listen to me, Amen” (Il. 19-22). This text seems to be 
subsequently identified as the proseuche that is to be applied to a variety 
of concerns, often in connection with material substances. For instance, 
the reader is instructed to do the following “for a hindrance” (e/be 
ousast): “Utter the prayer (teproseche [read: reprosenche|) three times over 
sulfur and pitch (and) oil of henna, and thus it will happen. You must 
prepare it on the fifteenth of the month” (ll. 25-27). Following an 
ancient Egyptian tradition that dates at least as far back as the Ramessid 
period (Dynasties 19-20, ca. 1300-1086 BCE), the practitioner has 
instructed the oral performance to take place over certain substances — 
in this case, sulfur (owthén), pitch (oulamjat), and oil of henna (Aypron). 
This practitioner, however, has also placed temporal limits on the 
efficacy of this prayer-ritual: it must be prepared on the fifteenth of the 


long afterlife, appearing on such objects as P. Heid. inv. Kopt. 685. For discussion of 
the development of this prayer, see Marvin Meyer, The Magical Book of Mary and the 
Angels (P. Heid. Inv. Kopt. 685): Text, Translation, and Commentary (Heidelberg: 
Universitàtsverlag C. Winter, 1996), 1-8. 

29 For the editio princeps, see Angelicus Kropp, ed., Ausgewählte koptische Zaubertexte, 3 vols. 
(Brussels: Édition de la Fondation égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 1930-31), 1:50-54 
(no. K). For an English translation, see Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 270- 
73. On the parallels between P. Cairo 45060 and EA 10391, see n. 39 below. 

30 For a discussion of this practice, see Jacco Dieleman, “The Materiality of Textual 
Amulets in Ancient Egypt,” in The Materiality of Magic, ed. D. Boschung and J. Bremmer 
(Wilhelm Fink: Paderborn. 2015), 23-58, at 34-36. 
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month. Such restrictions are not unusual in ancient magical recipes.?! 
PGM IV.26-51 similarly instructs: “On the third of the month (zé /r/fé tes 
selénés), go to a place from which the Nile has recently receded, before 
anyone walks on the area that was flooded." *? 

In several other instances, this practitioner blurs the traditional lines 
scholars have drawn between text, material, and context. In Il. 31-34, 
the monk instructs a potential client concerned with eye disease to 
“(take) a little aged vinegar, catch a sparrow, and write on it the first 
name of the prayer (ngshai ejóf mpsarrt nran nteproseuché). Fill its eyes with 
aged vinegar, remove them, and let it go (?). You must prepare it on the 
eighth (day) of the month.” There are several aspects of this specific 
recipe that are of great interest. For our purposes, however, I would 
like to focus on two interrelated points. First, the instruction to write 
the first name of the prayer on a sparrow, whose eyes are initially filled 
with aged vinegar (5z7as) and then removed, adds scribal, material, and 
gestural dimensions to this prosezché. Indeed, the performer not only 
needs to inscribe a word from this prayer, but s/he also needs to 
inscribe it on a living creature, while mutilating its body with the help of 
other material substances. 

Second, the instruction to inscribe the first name of the ex (Le., 
Athariél) onto the sparrow also embeds it within a longstanding 
metonymic tradition in late antique ritual contexts. The use of initial 
words or opening lines (incpits) was well established in ancient near 
eastern ritual cultures.? By the time the practitioner behind P. Cairo 
45060 put together this handbook, the use of imecipits of biblical texts, 
especially the opening lines of the Gospels, LXX Ps 90:1, and the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer had become quite common.?^ We have 


31 For a recent discussion of the role of temporality in ancient magical contexts (with a 
particular emphasis on the Greek Magical Papyri), see Andrea Salayova, “Aspects of 
Temporality in the Greek Magical Papyri," Graeco-Latina Brunensia 23 (2018): 181-94. To 
be sure, the specification of times and dates for euchai was common for rituals typically 
identified as “religious” (see Edmonds III, Drawing Down the Moon, 152). 

32 Translation by Hubert Martin, Jr. in Hans Dieter Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in 
Translation Including the Demotic Spells, vol. 1: Texts with an Updated Bibliography (2*4 edition; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, The University of Chicago Press, 1992), 37. 

33 See, for instance, Mark J. Geller, “Incipits and Rubrics,” in Wisdom, Gods and 
Literature: Studies in Assyriology in Honour of W. G. Lambert, ed. A. R. George and I. L. 
Finkel (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2000), 225-58. 

34 Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits. 
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already seen how the opening line of the Lord’s Prayer was used on 
various amulets from late antiquity. The use of the opening words 
seems to have, in many cases, functioned in a part-for-whole 
relationship with the Lord's Prayer itsel£.? PSI VI. 719 appears to 
explicitly highlight this 777^ quality of the reference; a lacuna 
immediately following “onoma sow’ (“your name”) has been reasonably 
reconstructed as originally reading kai fa hexés (“and the rest”).?° The 
likelihood that this reconstruction is correct is suggested by the fact that 
this very phrase is used on this amulet after the opening line of LXX Ps 
90, which occurs immediately before the incipit of the Lord's Prayer.57 
Furthermore, a kappa and an alpha (presumably the first two letters of 
kai |“and”]) are visible in the extant manuscript. Questions surrounding 
the validity of this particular reconstruction of the lacuna in PSI VI. 719 
notwithstanding, the instruction in P. Cairo 45060 to write the first 
name of the prayer suggests that the practitioner intended this word to 
invoke metonymically the totality of his proseuche. It is unclear whether 
the instruction to use the ¿acipit of his own proseuché was meant to add 
legitimacy to it by mimicking the well-known use of the opening lines 
of the Lord’s Prayer or — perhaps more likely — was merely occasioned 
by the scribal limitations of the required object (the sparrow). 

However, P. Cairo 45060 was not the only ritual object whose text 
traversed the boundary between materiality and oral performance in 
complex ways. In the so-called “London Hay Cookbook” (EA 10391), 
the practitioner first makes a material distinction between ritual objects 
(nephelakterion [read: nephylaktérion)) and his enche, simultaneously 
underscoring the ritual performance of the latter.38 In 1. 56, the 


35 Ibidem, 165-68. 

36 It was reconstructed in the editio princeps, Girolamo Vitelli, Pubblicazioni della Società 
Italiana per la ricerca dei papiri greci e latini in Egitto: Papiri greci e latini, vol. 6 (Florence: 
Pubblicazioni della Società Italiana, 1920), 151-52 (no. 719). 

37 For the implications of the phrase kai ta hexés on PSI VI 719 for the metonymic use 
of scriptural öncipits on late antique amulets more generally, see Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits, 
168-71. The metonymic relationship between trigger and target for incipits of single-unit 
texts, such as the Lord’s Prayer and individual psalms, should be distinguished from the 
metonymic relation operative in cases in which incipits of larger textual units (e.g., the 
Gosples) are used. 

38 Kropp, Ansgewählte koptische Zaubertexte, 1:55-62 (no. M). A new edition of this 
handbook is being prepared by Michael Zellmann-Rohrer. I am grateful to Prof. 
Zellmann-Rohrer for sharing a pre-publication version of this handbook (along with an 
English translation). I follow here his updated version and English translation. 
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practitioner instructs the performer to “write the amulets; bind them to 
your thumb; utter the prayer (feeuche).” This formula gives the 
impression that the practitioner conceptualized phylaktéria in both 
scribal and material terms, while an ewché was thought to be something 
that is spoken (65). 

But matters are not so simple. This ezche, which seems to be the 
balance of the lengthy text that proceeds the formula in 1. 56, includes 
separate invocations of the three guardians (Amanou, Pourat, Phourani) 
and Horus, both of which, inter alia, request that these preternatural 
entities “leave every place where you are and come to me, to the place 
where I am."? It is worth noting that the entreaty of Horus also refers 
to the materials that form an offering to this preternatural entity: “for I 
adjure you...that at the moment you turn your gaze upon the offering of 
radish-oil and the pad of lamb’s wool and the wild lupine...that they 
assist the things I will undertake, I NN, yes, yes, quickly, quickly” (Il. 
34-36). This adjuration is followed by a list of substances, which 
includes incense (Zbanos) and mastic (mastiche). 

In addition to the requests to the three guardians and Horus, this 
euché also includes an interesting invocation of the “Syrian” (psyros) — 
who is further named “ANBERSAOU ARARAPH KATTHOU 
PETAKATHTHA ARARAPH” (l. 39) — which requests that this 
entity: 

..leave behind the places in which you are and descend 
upon the cup of water (peapot nmoou) placed before me and 
fill it with light for me like the sun and the moon sevenfold, 
and fill my eyes with divinity and my vision with light, that 
you reveal every mystery about which I shall inquire of you, 
yes, yes, for I adjure you by the great, true name of the 
father, whose name is Aid Sabaoth... (EA 10391, Il. 40-45) 


This invocation is likewise followed by the instruction to include an 
offering of mastic. The material substances named in this ewché, 
however, do not correspond to those found in the recipes. 

It is worth underscoring this discrepancy or tension between the 
material objects and substances that are listed in the composite prayer 
itself and those in the specific recipes that follow. As already seen — and 


39 As Angelicus Kropp has noted, the invocation of the three guardians seems to have 
been based on eucharistic liturgy (Kropp, Ausgewählte koptische Zaubertexte, 3:65-66; 67). 
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as becomes even clearer from several recipes in this “cookbook” — the 
euché is to be recited over various material substances. For instance, in a 
recipe designed to remove a person from his house, the text instructs 
the performer to “recite the prayer (teeuche) over wild mustard (ousinapou 
nakrion) and saltwater (oumoou nhmon), cast them at the door of his 
house" (ll. 79-80). Wild mustard and saltwater are not found in the 
prayer. It is possible — perhaps even likely — that the discrepancy 
between the materials and substances (i.e., the cup of water) found in 
the prayer itself and those in the recipes (e.g., wild mustard and 
saltwater) reflect the multiple redactional layers behind the text as we 
have it. Whatever the case might have been, the recipe in its current 
form in EA 10391 seems to require the performer to speak about 
certain material substances and objects (e.g., incense, mastic, and a cup 
of water [with no mention of salt, while performing a ritual that 
involved the manipulation of other substances (i.e., wild mustard and 
saltwater [with no mention of a cup)). 

In sum, EA 10391 attests to the complex and perhaps even 
contradictory mergers, combinations, and ruptures of scribal, verbal, 
and material domains that might take shape in ritual euchai. Despite 
these intricate arrangements of material, textual, and verbal spheres, 
however, the practitioner presupposed a clear distinction between euchai 
and phylaktéria. 

Yet, not even this distinction between euchai and phylakteria was always 
clearly maintained. In Leiden, Ms. AMS 9, a fifteen-folio Coptic ritual 
handbook that has been diversely dated between the sixth and eighth 
centuries CE,^! the semantic fields of the euche (and its cognates) and the 


40 There is evidence that this practitioner has incorporated into his ewché elements or 
traditions that circulated in other contexts. For instance, in an unpublished edition of 
EA 10391, Prof. Zellmann-Rohrer has properly highlighted the close parallels — both in 
terms of the format (the listing of divine names) of the enche and of its specific 
prescriptions (e.g., the instructions to “contemplate” [/ogeze] and to speak the prayer 
three times) — between EA 10391 and P. Cairo 45060 (see above). Such parallels might 
suggest that these practitioners were both drawing from a common ritual tradition in 
late antique Egypt. 

41 See Armando Petrucci, “From the Unitary Book to the Miscellany,” in Writers and 
Readers in Medieval Italy: Studies in the History of Written Culture by A. Petrucci, ed. and 
trans. C. M. Radding (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 1-18, at 10; John A. 
Szirmai, The Archaeology of Medieval Bookbinding (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), 43 n. 6; 
Jacques van der Vliet, “Christian Spells and Manuals from Egypt,” in Guide to the Study of 
Ancient Magic, ed. D. Frankfurter (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 322-50, at 329. 
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pbylaktérion overlap almost entirely with one another.? The codex, which 
might have been composed by a monk,* includes a relatively wide range 
of Christian texts (e.g., the Abgar-Jesus correspondence and the Prayer of 
Judas Cyriacus). In addition to such well-known writings, one can find in 
this codex a text entitled “Prayer and Exorcism of Gregory,” versions of 
which, to be sure, are attested in several medieval Greek manusctipts.^ 
The practitioner falsely attributes this prayer (/pros-Jeuché) to an 
authoritative character, Saint Gregory,* and deploys what Paul Mirecki 
has called an “ego-proclamation,” whereby the performer takes on the 
persona of an authoritative character through first-person speech.‘ The 
text begins with the following words: “A prayer (euche) and exorcism 
that I wrote, I, Gregory, the servant of the living god, to become an 
amulet (phylaktérion) for everyone who will receive and read it ... 
(Leiden, Ms. AMS 9, 1r, 1-13).” For this practitioner, therefore, the 
efficacy of the prayer is at least partially contingent upon the ostensible 
origins of this prayer in an authoritative Christian figure (Gregory). In 
this way, the codex finds kinship with G. Vitelli 365 (discussed above), 
which likewise highlights the authoritative person (Mary) behind the 
euchai. Of course, this exché is slightly different from the one found in G. 
Vitelli 365 in that the practitioner here has attributed antiquity and 
authority to a specific prayer (perhaps, his own innovation) through 


4 For the editio princeps, see Willem Pleyte and Pieter A. A. Boeser, eds., Manuscrits coptes 
du Musée d'antiquités des Pays-Bas a Leide (Leiden: Brill, 1897), 441-79. For a discussion of 
some of the primary textual and editorial problems with this codex (including its 
incorrect pagination among editors), see Joseph E. Sanzo, “At the Crossroads of Ritual 
Practice and Anti-Magical Discourse in Late Antiquity: Taxonomies of Licit and Illicit 
Rituals in Leiden, Ms. AMS 9 and Related Sources,” Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 14 
(2019): 230-54. 

4 Theodore de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian: Artefacts, Scribes, and Contexts (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2017), 87. 

4 van der Vliet, “Christian Spells and Manuals from Egypt,” 329. 

45 Richard Smith has hypothesized that this Gregory was either Gregory of Naziansus 
or Gregory Thaumaturgus (Smith and Meyer, Ancient Christian Magic, 311). Jacques van 
der Vliet associates this prayer with the latter figure and provides a brief discussion of 
the prayer’s medieval afterlife (van der Vliet, “Christian Spells and Manuals from 
Egypt,” 329). 

46 Paul Mirecki, “Manichaean Allusions to Ritual Magic: Spells for Invisibility in the 
Coptic Kephalaia,” in The Light and the Darkness: Studies in Manichaeism and its World, ed. P. 
A. Mirecki and J. Beduhn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 173-80, at 176. 
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pseudepigraphy." One finds a similar technique on Brit. Lib. Or. 
6796(4), 6796, where the practitioner presents a prosezché (based largely 
on the Gospel of Matthew’s passion account), which Jesus is supposed 
to have said while he was hanging on the cross.* 

However, my interest in this practitioners approach to the euche is 
not limited to his use of pseudepigraphy. As we have seen, the 
practitioner frames this Prayer and Exorcism of Gregory as an euché — 
and also as an exorcism (eksorgismos [read: eksorkismos|) — that becomes a 
phylaktérion. In another section, the text requests that god “guard all the 
limbs of those who possess this prayer (proseuché), who not only recite it 
but also use it as an amulet” (3v, 1.22-4r, 1.2). The healing properties of 
this euche are likewise stressed: “Holy trinity, spare everyone who has 
this seal (sphragis), and those who have this prayer (pro/s/eaché), and every 
place in which it is published and become for them an amulet 
(phylaktérion) and aid (nboéthéma), a cure-all for every pain of any sort” 
(7r, 1. 23-7v, 1. 4). These passages demonstrate that an ewché for this 
practitioner was not limited to the verbal sphere, but could also be used 
as a protective or healing object. On account of this practitioner’s 
complex understanding of euchai, he also highlights the material qualities 
of his enche in ways that erase clear lines between euchai and phylakteria. 
Most importantly, the practitioner claims that his proseuche can be 
deposited as part of apotropaic rituals: “I adjure you violent 
deeds...that you flee far away and not at all continue to stay in the 
place where this prayer (prosenche) is deposited” (4r, Il. 5-26). This theme 


47 This practice resonates with Eric Hobsbawm's notion of the “invented tradition” 
(Eric Hobsbawm, “Introduction,” in The Invention of Tradition, ed. E. Hobsbawm and T. 
Ranger [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press], 1992, 1-14). For the relevance of 
Hobsbawm’s notion of “invented tradition” for the ancient world, see Albert I. 
Baumgarten and Marina Rustow, “Judaism and Tradition: Continuity, Change and 
Innovation,” in Jewish Studies at the Crossroads of Anthropology and History: Authority, 
Diaspora, Tradition, ed. R. Boustan, O. Kosansky and M. Rustow (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2011), 207-37. 

48 Kropp, Ausgewählte koptische Zaubertexte, 1:47-50 (no. J). For discussion of this prayer, 
see Joseph E. Sanzo, “The Innovative Use of Biblical Traditions for Ritual Power: The 
Crucifixion of Jesus on a Coptic Exorcistic Spell (Brit. Lib. Or. 6796[4], 6796) as a Test 
Case,” Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte 16 (2015): 67-98, at 71-74. 

49 The practitioner seems to emphasize this transformative function of his enche in 
another lacunose passage, which has been reconstructed to read: “You (Jesus Christ) 
must [enliven] everyone who will [recite] this prayer or [who will] put it on himself as an 
[amulet]." 
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continues in another section of the text, in which the practitioner 
request protection from “everyone near whom this prayer (proseucbé) 
shall be recited, or every place where it will be deposited..." (3r, Il. 9- 
12). Once again, we read: “For every one who shall take this prayer 
(proseucbé) to the place where this prayer is deposited shall not be afraid” 
(5v, ll. 24-28). In sum, this ritual expert classified the ew/é (and its 
cognates) in both verbal and material terms. 


III. Conclusions 


This chapter explored — albeit briefly — the diverse uses of the term 
euché and its distinctions, overlaps, and even synonymy with the word 
phylaktérion on apotropaic and curative devices from late antique Egypt. 
This comparative enterprise has required that I pay special attention to 
the ways in which materiality figured into these ritual objects — whether 
explicitly highlighted or only implicitly assumed. As we have seen, 
practitioners not only understood euchai as performative utterances, but 
in certain cases situated ewchai at the margins of oral, scribal, and 
material domains. In one Coptic exemplar, the practitioner even framed 
the (pros)enche in quintessentially material terms, virtually erasing any 
distinction between the euch and the phylakrerion. 

This glimpse into the native terminology of late antique practitioners 
ought to inform our scholarly usage of the rubric “prayer,” especially as 
it relates to the study of early Christian lived religion. Indeed, the 
evidence sutveyed in this essay demonstrates that early Christians — 
probably even early Christian monks — not only “said” their eua, they 
also “touched” them. 
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I. Introduction2 


In the last decades, many studies have been carried out on the 
relationship between astrology and magical lore in the ancient world, 
thus offering new perspectives on those aspects of ancient religion 
which were previously neglected, also because they belonged to social 
groups which were marginalised by the dominating es. Among the 
most investigated topics, magical amulets, especially those made of 
gemstones, have piqued the scholars’ interest for their many 
implications in the religious culture of the Mediterranean area, 


! Università degli Studi di Perugia, Italy. 

? This chapter owes all of the information on the original iconography of Egyptian 
decans to the genius and generosity of Joachim F. Quack, who kindly showed me his 
forthcoming monograph during my research period at the University of Heidelberg 
(SFB 933 “Materiale Textkulturen”). It is only through his groundbreaking work that 
this essay can attempt to reach its aim; therefore, I would like to express my very special 
thanks to him. This essay has been partially written within a research project at the 
University of Perugia (Bando Assegni di Ricerca A.R.C.O. — Regione Umbria POR- 
FSE 2014-2020); therefore, I would like to thank my supervisors Alberto Calderini and 
Gian Luca Grassigli. I am indebted as well to Christopher A. Faraone, Attilio 
Mastrocinque and Arpad M. Nagy, whose scholarly advice and materials have been of 
great help to me in several occasions. The Campbell Bonner database 
(http://classics.mfab.hu /talismans/, from now on CBd4) has been instrumental to my 
work with its precious documentation and photo archive. I also thank all the people 
and institutions that generously provided permissions and images. These are: the 
Trustees of the British Museum and Christopher Entwistle; the Museum of Fine Arts 
of Budapest; the UCL Petrie Museum of London; the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology 
and Elaine Gazda, Christopher Ratté and Michelle Fontenot; the Bibliothèque 
Nationale of Paris and Mathilde Avisseau-Broustet; the Agyptisches Museum und 
Papyrussamlung Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, and especially Klaus Finneiser and Olivia 
Zorn; the Archaeological Museum of Florence and Giuseppina Carlotta Cianferoni; the 
Museo Nazionale Romano. Finally, I would like to thank Flavia A. Tulli, for her 
invaluable help and support in revising my English manuscript. 
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especially in the Imperial period. In fact, some well-known gemstone 
amulets commonly labelled as “magical gems,"? provide a clear image 
of the survival of centuries-long traditions in the multicultural 
environment of the Roman Empire, where different religions blended 
with the Graeco-Roman culture in a new way. The so-called magical 
gems, which can be distinguished among the glyptics of the Imperial 
petiod by their distinctive designs and inscriptions, may in some cases 
be compared with the literary sources regarding their use and creation, 
thus providing appealing suggestions about the continuity of ritual 
traditions which appear much longer than we previously thought.4 One 


3 As it is impossible to give here a bibliography on the so-called “magical gems,” I 
provide a short list of studies which have been essential for this chapter: Simone 
Michel, Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum (London: The British Museum, 2001) 
[from now on BM]; Gemme gnostiche e cultura ellenistica, ed. Attilio Mastrocinque (Bologna: 
Patron, 2002); Sy/lage Gemmarum Gnosticarum. Parte I, ed. Attilio Mastrocinque (Rome: 
Istituto Poligrafico, 2003) [from now on SGG I|; Arpad M. Nagy, “Figuring out the 
Anguipede (snake-legged god) and his relation to Judaism,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 
15 (2002): 159-172; Simone Michel, Die magischen Gemmen. Zu Bildern und Zauberformeln 
auf geschnittenen Steinen der Antike und Nenzeit (Berlin: Akademie Verlag 2004); Attilio 
Mastrocinque, From Jewish Magic to Gnosticism (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2005); Sy//oge 
Gemmarum Gnosticarum. Parte II, ed. Attilio Mastrocinque (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico, 
2007) [from now on SGG II]; 'Gems of Heaven': Recent Research on Engraved Gemstones in 
Late Antiquity, AD 200-600, ed. Christopher Entwistle and Noél Adams (London: The 
British Museum, 2011). Attilio Mastrocinque, Les intailles magiques du départment des 
Monnaies, Médailles et Antiques (Paris: Editions de la Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
2014) [from now on LIM]; Christopher A. Faraone, The Transformation of Greek Amulets 
in Roman Imperial Times (Philadelphia: Penn University Press, 2018); Magical Gems in their 
Context, ed. Katalin Endreffy, Arpad M. Nagy, Jeffrey Spier (Rome: L’Erma di 
Bretschneider, 2019); Véronique Dasen and A. M. Nagy, “Gems,” in Guide to the Study of 
Ancient Magic, ed. David Frankfurter (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2019), 416-455. 

4 On this topic see: Morton Smith, “Relations between Magical Papyri and Magical 
Gems,” in Actes du xve Congrès international de papyrologie, III: Problèmes généraux. Papyrologie 
littéraire, ed. Jean Bingen and Georges Nachtergael (Brussels: Fondation Égyptologique 
Reine Élisabeth, 1979), 129-136; Jacques Schwartz, “Papyri Magicae Graecae und 
magische Gemmen,” in Die orientalischen Religionen im Römerreich (EPRO 93), ed. Maarten 
J. Vermaseren (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 485-509; Attilio Mastrocinque, “Le gemme 
gnostiche," in SGG I, 49-107; Giulia Sfameni Gasparro, “Le gemme magiche come 
oggetto d'indagine storico-religiosa," in SGG I, 11-46; Paolo Vitellozzi, “Relations 
Between Magical Texts and Magical Gems. Recent Perspectives,” in Bild un Schrift auf, 
magischen‘ Artefakten, ed. Sarah Kiyanrad, Christoffer Theis, Laura Willer (Berlin-Boston: 
De Gruyter, 2018), 181-253; Faraone, Transformations. For an interesting case study see 
Emilio Suarez de la Torre, “Pensamiento filosöfico y pensamiento magico. El hechizo 
de Eros y Psique en la Espada de Dardano (PGM IV 1715-1870)” Itaca. Quaderns 
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of the major sources containing recipes for making amulets out of 
stones is the Sacred Book of Hermes to Asclepius (from now on abbreviated 
as HB),> a well-known treatise on the decans, probably written in Egypt 
during the early Imperial period and ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. 
The aim of this essay is to provide examples of gemstone amulets that 
can be related to those described in HB, which appears to be a magical 
handbook containing mainly instructions to prepare specific healing 
amulets for the various parts of the human body, dedicated each to a 
single decan (me/othesia). As we will see, this text, together with its Latin 
counterpart titled De triginta sex decanis is one of the primary sources 
providing information on the original iconography of the decans in the 
Egyptian tradition, as well as on its transformations in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. This topic, merely sketched here, is thoroughly 
explained in Joachim F. Quack’s forthcoming monograph,’ which can 
be already regarded as an essential reference for future scholarly 
research, and even more so for the writer.® 

HB gives a complete list of the decans providing for each a detailed 
description of its image and name, together with its assigned disease or 
body part, a stone and a plant, in a few cases also a metal, and a food 


Catalans de cultura Classica 28/29 (2012-2013): 167-181; Paolo Vitellozzi, “The Sword of 
Dardanos: New Thoughts on a Magical Gem in Perugia,” in Magical Gems in their 
Context, 283-304. 

5 As for the text and the translation, I follow essentially Charles-E. Ruelle, “Hermès 
Trismegiste. Le livre sacré sur les décans. Texte, variantes et traduction francaise,” Revue 
Philologique 32 (1908): 247-277. Two recent translations, an English one and an Italian 
one, have provided further ideas. These are: Joao Pedro Feliciano, “The Sacred Book of 
Hermes to Asclepius,” The Hermetic Tablet (Winter 2016): 71-92; Ermete Trismegisto. Libro 
Sacro (Hiera biblos). Libro medico sulle piante sacre e l'influsso naturale degli astri, ed. Lucio Coco 
(Torino: Il leone verde, 2017). 

6 I follow the two editions by Simonetta Feraboli: Hermetis Trismegisti De triginta sex 
decanis, ed. Simonetta Feraboli (Turnhout: Brepols 1994); “Hermetis Trismegisti De triginta 
sex decanis, ed. Simonetta Feraboli,” in La rivelazione segreta di Ermete Trismegisto, vol. II, 
ed. Paolo Scarpi (Milan: Fondazione Lorenzo Valla 2011), 169-558. 

7 Joachim F. Quack, Beiträge zu den ägyptischen Dekanen und ihrer Rezeption in der griechisch- 
römischen Welt (OLA), forthcoming 2021. 

8 This essay develops part of the results published in Vitellozzi, “Relations” as well as in 
Paolo Vitellozzi, “Testo come immagine, immagine come testo. Gli amuleti su gemma e 
le istruzioni per la loro fabbricazione nelle fonti antiche," in Glyptós. Gemas y camafeos 
greco-romanos: arte, mitologias, creencias, ed. Sabino Perea Yébenes and Jorge Tomas Garcia 
(Madrid-Salamanca: Signifer Libros, 2018), 179-232. 
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prohibition.? The components thus combined to create each amulet 
were supposed to cooperate through analogy (sympatheia).'° A similar 
view is found in the temple of Hathor at Dendera, which has provided 
two zodiacal lists (dating respectively 30 BCE and 20 CE ca.) where the 
decans are connected to various types of minerals, metals, and wood,!! 


? The procedure is similar to those described by the ancient lapidaries as well as those in 
the Greek magical papyri (see e.g. PGM IV, 1620-1705). On this topic see, in general, 
Faraone, Transformations. See also Marise Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet. Magical amulets 
in the first book of Cyranides (Amsterdam: Brill, 1987); Arpad M. Nagy, “Gemmae magicae 
selectae. Sept notes sur l’interprétation des gemmes magiques,” in Gemme gnostiche e cultura 
ellenistica, 153-179; Attilio Mastrocinque, “Die Zauberkinste der Aphrodite. Magische 
Gemmen auf dem Diadem der Liebesgöttin (Kyranis 1. 10),” in Ozum. Festschrift für 
Volker Michael Strocka, ed. Thomas Ganschow and Matthias Steinhart (Remshalden: 
Verlag Bernhard Albert Greiner, 2005), 223-231; Attilio Mastrocinque, “Da Tarso a 
Verona: una gemma magica di Castelvecchio molto particolare," Verona Illustrata 19 
(2006): 33-34. Sabino Perea Yébenes, “Magic at Sea: Amulets for Navigation,” in 
Magical Practice in the Latin West: Papers from the International Conference held at the University of 
Zaragoza, 30 Sept.-1 Oct. 2005, ed. Richard L. Gordon and Francisco Marco Simon 
(Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2010), 457-486; Sabino Perea Yébenes, “Magia, amuletos y 
supersticiones de materia médica en el libro I de Kyranides," in Edición de textos mágicos 
de la Antigüedad y de la Edad Media, ed. Juan A. Älvarez-Pedrosa Nuñez and Sofía 
Torallas Tovar (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 2010), 91-143; 
Arpad M. Nagy, “Daktylios pharmakites. Magical healing gems and rings in the Graeco- 
Roman world,” in Ritual Healing. Magic, Ritual and Medical Therapy from Antiquity until the 
Early Modern Period, ed. Ildikó Csepregi and Charles Burnett (Florence: Sismel Edizioni 
del Galluzzo, 2012), 71-106; Arpad M. Nagy, “Engineering Ancient Amulets: Magical 
Gems of the Roman Imperial Period,” in The Materiality of Magic, ed. Dietrich Boschung 
and Jan N. Bremmer (Paderborn: Wilhelm Fink, 2015), 205-240; Attilio Mastrocinque, 
“Alphabetic magic: traces of a new version of the Cyranides,” in The Wisdom of Thoth. 
Magical Texts in Ancient Mediterranean Civilisations, ed. Grazyna Bakowska-Czerner, 
Alessanro Roccati, Agata Swierzowska (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2015), 49-53; Vitellozzi, 
“Relations”; Vitellozzi “Testo come immagine.” 

10 As for the relationship between plants and stones, this essay relies especially on the 
following studies: Louis Béjottes, Le Livre Sacré d'Hermes Trismégiste et ses Trente-six Herbes 
Magiques (Paris: Editions de Trois Mondes, 1974); Guy Ducourthial, Flore magique et 
astrologique de l'Antiquité (Paris: Belin, 2003); Aurelio Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos 
religiosos y mitolögicos de la atribuciön de plantas, metales, piedras y animales a los 
cinco dioses planetarios,” in Naturaleza y religion en el mundo clasico. Uso y abuso del medio 
natural, ed. Santiago Montero Diaz and Ma Cruz Cardete (Madrid: Signifer Libros, 
2010), 213-232; Spyros Piperakis, “Decanal Iconography and Natural Materials in the 
Sacred Book of Hermes to Asclepins,’ Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 57 (2017): 136-161. 
11 See Otto Neugebauer and Robert A. Parker, Egyptian Astronomical Texts III. Decans, 
Planets, Constellations and Zodiacs (Providence: Brown University Press/London: Lund 
Humphries, 1969) [from now on EAT], 133-140. 
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while other examples are found in the Hellenistic Babylonian 
tradition.!2 The connection of medium, image, and text is also the 
background of the famous magical handbook known as Kyranides,!3 
which in the first book connects each letter of the Greek alphabet to a 
stone and a plant that have the same first letter in their name. As in the 
Kyranides, HB’s prescriptions recommend for each amulet a gemstone 
with the image and name of a decan, which is then combined with a 
plant inserted in the stone’s bezel.!* 

The complex relationship that in ancient magic connects media 
(stones, plants, or any other material used to create an amulet), images, 
and language (divine names, prayers or any other message inscribed),!> 
has been exhaustively explained by C. A. Faraone in his most recent 
studies.!° A now classic example, offered by the scholar, is that of the 
“digestive” amulets bearing the image of Chnoubis, originally one of 
the traditional decans. Among the many recipes recommending its use 
there is one by Galen! who, following instructions by Nechepso and 
then in turn followed by further authors,!? suggests using a iaoruc 
xAweds (green jasper or chalcedony) with a “radiated snake” 
(Chnoubis) to cure stomach-ache. Nechepso’s advice was to engrave 
gems with the image of the serpent, but although the prescription, also 
followed by Marcellus Empiricus, requires the use of an image, Galen 
adds his own successful experience of using plain stones. 


1? Erica Reiner, Astral Magie in Babylonia (Philadelphia: The American Philological 
Society, 1995), 130-132. 

13 I follow the text established by Dimitris Kaimakis, Die Kyraniden (Meisenheim am 
Glan: Verlag Anton Hain, 1976). On the amulets described in the Kyranides see: 
Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet, Mastrocinque, “Die Zauberkünste; Perea Yébenes, 
“Kyranides”; Mastrocinque, “Alphabetic Magic"; Vitellozzi, “Relations,” Vitellozzi, 
“Testo come immagine.” 

14 See above footnote 10. On the use of plants and herbs in Graeco-Roman magic see 
John Scarborough, “The Pharmacology of Sacred Plants, Herbs, and Roots,” in Magika 
Hiera. Ancient Greek Magic and Religion, ed. Christopher A. Faraone and Dirk Obbink 
(New York — Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 138-174. 

15 See especially: Karl W. Wirbelauer, Antike Lapidarien (Würzburg: K. Triltsch, 1937); 
Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes; Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos”; C. A. Faraone, “Text, Image 
and Medium. The Evolution of Graeco-Roman Magical Gemstones,” in Gems of Heaven, 
50-61; Piperakis “Natural Materials.” 

16 See especially Faraone, “Text, Image and Medium;" Faraone, Transformations. 

17 Gal. Simpl.med. 10.19 (Ed. Kühn XII, 207). See the list in Michel, Die Magischen 
Gemmen, 255-263, no. 11.5. See also Faraone, “Text Image and Medium,” 50-52. 

18 See Aét. Tetrabiblos 1 serm. 2 c.36; Marc. Emp. 20.98 (ed. Liechtenhan, 354). 
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There are therefore three recipes, none of which indicate 
inscriptions, which instead ate present on the artefacts that we have of 
this type. This inevitably leads us to conclude that an older iatromagical 
tradition interested in minerals and their healing properties was 
enriched by divine images and a text, finally giving sound to those 
words that had been pronounced for centuries by those who used these 
gems.!? 

The Chnoubis gems, which are quite a number in the corpus? 
thanks to the later interpretations made on this figure,?! are only one of 
the many types of phylacteries based on the astrological belief 
connecting the stars with the human body. 


II. Amulets in the Sacred Book of Hermes to Asclepius 


In order to recognise the images related to HB in the repertoire of 
magical gems, Quack” suggests that we rely on a cross-comparison 
with the De triginta sex decanis, Teucer’s paranatellonta doctrine, and the 
Indian texts revisiting the Greek tradition a few centuries later. 

In addition to the written sources, essential iconographic evidence is 
provided by the glass vessel found at the oasis of Kharga in Douch,” 
by the Tabula Bianchini, the Daressy Zodiac, and above all by the two 
ivory?4 diptychs found in the sanctuary of Apollo Grannus in Grand. 


19 See especially Mastrocinque, “Le gemme gnostiche” and Sfameni Gasparro, “Le 
gemme magiche.” On the symbolism of gemstones in Graeco-Roman literature see 
recently Sonia Macrì, “The Gems of Greco-Roman Literature: Real Features and 
Symbolic Reconfiguration,” in Magical Gems, 135-148. 

20 A comprehensive list of the Chnoubis amulets is provided by Quack, Beiträge, chap. 
2.4.3. A wide corpus is also provided on line by the CBd: 

(http://classics.mfab.hu/ talismans /object/search?lang1 =default&mdesc=false&lang2 
=default&element=804&multiple_cond=and). See also Leo 1 below. 

21 See Attilio Mastrocinque, From Jewish Magie to Gnosticism (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
2005), 61-93. See also Leo 1 below. 

22 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2. 

23 On which see Marie-Dominique Nenna, “De Douch (oasis de Kharga) à Grand 
(Vosges): un disque en verre peint à représentations astrologiques," Bulletin de l'Institut 
francais d'archéologie orientale 103 (2003): 355-376. 

24 Ivory and not wooden, as reported erroneously in Vitellozzi, “Relations” and 
consequently in its Italian version: Vitellozzi, “Testo come immagine.” 

> On which see Josèphe-Henriette Abry, “Les diptyques de Grand, noms et images des 
décans," in Les tablettes astrologiques de Grand (Vosges) et l'astrologie en Gaule Romain, ed. 
Josèphe-Henriette Abry (Lyon: De Boccard, 1993), 77-112. 
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These ate depictions of the zodiac showing the twelve signs set 
anticlockwise around a circle with the busts of Helios and Selene in its 
centre. According to Quack,” although the order of the decans follows 
the anticlockwise direction of the signs, the names within each sector 
are transcribed clockwise. This causes, for each decan, an inverted 
otder of the theonyms inscribed on the tables, in first and third 
position, compared to those reported by other sources. 

The list below indicates in detail the figures described in the Sacred 
Book compared to the Latin list of decans. In each case there are 
examples of amulets which could easily be matched with the images of 
the decans, and thus be linked to the tradition attested by the treatise. 
For an easier reading and to avoid repetitions, here follows a list of 
abbreviations: 


HB (Hiera Biblos) = Sacred Book of Hermes to Asclepius 
DTSD = De triginta sex decanis 

GT (a and b) The Tables from Grand 

TB Tabula Bianchini 


Aries 1. XevAaxwet; “BaBvAwvioc” (5). 
Child with hands raised upwards, bringing a sceptre over his 
head, clothed from feet to knees. 


The GT show a clothed figure wearing a shoulder-length wig. This 
figure is called CIKAT [transliteration of the Egyptian s*wi)-k], which in 
turn gives the Greek name owet reported by Hephaestion and 
indicated in position Aries 3 by HB, due to the inverted position of the 
GT inscriptions. The figure has its arms raised above its head, 
brandishing an object which, according to the Latin list of decans (1.4), 
is a double axe. Currently, the figure does not seem perfectly attested 
on gems, but a red jasper from a private collection,” showing Athena 
fighting a snake while wielding a double axe, could be read as an 
interpretatio Graeca of this motif, especially if considering that Teucer 


26 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2. 

27 John Boardman and Claudia Wagner, A Collection of Classical and Eastern Intaglios, Rings 
and Cameos (Oxford: Beazley Archive and Archaeopress 2003), pl. 75, no. 576 = CBd- 
1187, on which see Véronique Dasen, “One God May Hide Another. Magical Gems in 
a Cross-Cultural Context,” in Magical Gems, 47-58. 
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places the star of Pallas exactly in the first arc of Aries.2® As for the 
“Babylonian stone" (BagvAcvioc Aidoc), this was probably chosen for 
its specific association with Mars,” ruler both of the sign and of the 
decan. The recommended plant, named isophrys, is explicitly related to 
Mars by some manuscripts and is probably the plant ggvvwv mentioned 
by Dioscorides, otherwise known as Astragalus (A. tragacanthus ot A. 
poterium), ot goat’s thorn, and therefore evidently connected by its name 
with the sign of Aries. The prohibition for the wearer to eat the head of 
a tam is also clear and shows the analogy principle underlying such 
ritual prescriptions. 


Aries 2. Xovtagéet, Kav; ovdneitns (6) 
Dog-headed, holding a sceptre in the right hand, a disk in the 
left hand; clothed with a robe down to the heels. 


The author of the Sacred Book probably misinterprets his sources, since 
the GT depict this decan, named KAT, as a falcon-headed man;? in 
fact, the DISD description (babens faciem ancipitris), more faithful to the 
GT, can be related? to a yellow jasper in the British Museum showing a 
standing Horus (Fig. 1):3 in this case, the stone seems chosen 
accordingly to the solar aspect of the decan (DISD 1.5). The 
ornithomorphic appearance probably explains the prohibition, given by 
HB, of eating crane meat, while the stone is thought to have the power 
to make an infertile woman fertile?^ evidently because of the 
relationship which in the Hellenic world connects Mars to iron 
minerals. Wild rue? is also associated with the decan, probably 


28 See Franz Boll, Sphaera. Neue griechische Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Sternbilder (Leipzig: Teubner Verlag 1903), 16, 41, 270-271; Feraboli, De triginta sex 
decanis, 17-18, 79. Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Aries 3. Compare below Aries 3. 

29 Socr. Dion. Lith. 30, edd. Halleux and Schamp, 168. 

30 Dsc. Mat. med. 3.15 

31 See. Abry, “Les diptyques,” 86. 

32 Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 170. 

33 See Simone Michel, Die magischen Gemmen im Britischen Museum (London: The British 
Museum, 2001) [from now on BM], 90-91, pl. 20, no. 139 = CBd-539. See also nos. 
140-142 = CBd-540, CBd-541, CBd-542 (compare Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Aries 2). 
34 Orph. Ker. 16.12. 

35 See Pérez Jiménez “Fundamentos,” 223, c-d. 

36 Béjottes, Trente-six herbes, 51. 
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because of the male nature?” of one of its varieties reported by the 
tradition, which can therefore be related to Mars. 


Aries 3. Luxét, Bootovxitng (7). 
Woman wearing a hat in the shape of a tambourine; sceptre in 
her right hand, jug in the left; clothed in a robe. 


Compared to the HB description, there are currently no direct parallels 
on gems. The GT show a male figure with sceptre and ankh, while the 
TB probably a draped female figure). The female nature of the decan, 
clearly described by the sources, may refer to a Greek interpretation of 
the Egyptian goddess Neith as Athena, whose star according to Teucer 
is in the first arc of Aries? The figure on the GT, probably male, is 
perhaps the same as the one on a yellow jasper from Paris (Fig. 2)? 
bearing the inscription CONTO/XOP/ACI; CONTOXOP, and most 
likely corresponds to Sentacher [Egyptian hnt(-w)-hr.w)], the name given to 
this decan by Firmicus Maternus.^? 

We know from Theophrastus! that the plant is a variety of ribwort 
(Plantago major), chosen for its evident analogies of its Greek name 
(&ovóyAcocov “lamb’s tongue") with the astrological figure of the 
Ram. The choice of the mineral is not as equally straightforward, 
although its Greek name is said to recall the twisted curls of a woman.” 
According to the Lexicon Alchemicum® however, the Greek word 
Bootevxitns indicates either pyrite or chrysolite, two stones that in 
ancient tradition had in common not only the golden colour of one of 
their varieties,“ but also the fact that they could produce sparks when 
struck together.» There is an evident relation not only with the sign of 
Aries, but also with fire and with Venus, ruler of this decan (DTSD 1.6) 
to which the Orphic Kerygwata associate chrysolite (xovo6A100c).46 The 


37 See e.g. what is said about the garden rocket by John J. Winkler, “The Constraints of 
Eros,” in Magika Hiera, 221. 

38 See also above Arties 1. 

39 LIM, 174, no. 473 = CBd-3701. 

40 Senator in Firm. 4.22. Compare Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, pl. 5. 
41 HP 7.8.3. 

42 Plin. Nat. 37.55. 

43 Frag. Akh. 2.6 r. 8, cod. Venet. Marc. 299, fol. 131r. 

^* Damig. Lapid. 47.1. 

^5 Ps. Gal. Ad Paternianum 86v V; Plin. Nat. 36.137-138. 

46 Orph. Ker. 37. See Vitellozzi, “Relations,” 210, no. 2.16. 
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meaning of the prohibition to eat mutton entrails finally becomes clear, 
also in light of the recommended plant. 


Taurus 1. Xov, ceAnvitne (8) 
Ram-headed man, with a Syrian (Osirian?) robe. Sceptres on 
his shoulders. 


DTSD 1.7 describes this decan, protected by Mercury, as a bull-headed 
figure?’ instead of the ram-headed one in HB. However, while the TB 
and the plate from Douch show a bull-headed being exactly like GTa; 
GTb shows instead a human figure with a wig topped by a crescent 
moon. The name Xcov, corresponding to XWOY reported by GT in 
Taurus 3,4 according to J. F. Quack derives from the Egyptian ^w, a 
decan that is sometimes depicted as a mummy. This decan may have 
been shaped as a mummy by later interpretations, just as Taurus 2. 

This is why Quack® suggests amending the variant ovgiakw used by 
Ruelle in HB50 with doigiakc@c, which is more consistent with both 
DTSD (totum corpus habet sepulturam Osireos) and the iconographic 
soutces. The information given by DTSD about the two elephant 
trunks may have originated by mistaking the two wraei on the atef crown 
worn by the decan. However, direct parallels of the type on gems are 
unknown at the moment to the writer. The mineral, oeAnvimg 
(“moonstone”), collected the moment it is hit by sunlight, is clearly 
chosen for the lunar nature of the decan in its original form. In fact, 
Dioscorides tells?! that the so-called selenite (oeAnvirng) is called by 
some &qgoo£Arnvov; this stone is evidently the afroselinns, recommended 
by Damigeron and Euax® to create amulets showing bovis illa cornua 
habente,> which is a polysemic representation of Isis/Hathor/ 


47 Totum corpus habet sepulturam Osireos, ornatus aureis corrigiis at fuscis. Caput quidem habet tauri 
et coronam regiam et elephantis promuscides duas. “All its body has the funeral ornaments of 
Osiris, with golden and dark bands. It has the head of a bull, a crown and two elephant 
trunks.” 

48 In Taurus 1 the GT have POMENA, because of the inverted inscriptions. 

^9 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Taurus 1. 

50 Ruelle, “Le livre sacré," 254, lines 10-11, esp. footnote 47. The manuscripts also 
report the variants doveraxd¢ (MV) overaxdd¢ (D) and cvpiaxtio (Mo). 

5! Dsc. Mat.med. 5.141.1. 

? Damig. Lapid. praef., 232.4 ed. Halleux and Schamp. 

53 Lit. “She who has the horns of a cow.” 
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Selene/Hekate with bovine face and horns.^ It is evident that the 
double bond that this stone has with the Moon and Venus, as the name 
apeocéAnvov suggests,55 makes it the most suitable material for 
representing a decan of Taurus whose original form was perhaps 
connected with the Moon. Also the choice of the plant (oqougtuc), 
which Galen identifies with the cypress acorns5 but which could also 
be a variety of chamomile with round floral discs, the so-called “ox-eye 
daisy, 5” seems appropriate for this decan protecting neck and throat.58 
In fact, the shape of these plants recalls by analogy the tonsils, which 
could be precisely the anatomical part protected by the decan. 
Moreover, an infusion made with ox-eye daisy is useful for relaxing the 
bronchi. The plant might also refer to the original iconography of the 
decan, since its presence in Cancer 3 seems to confirm its relationship 
with the Moon. The analogy between the shape of the conger eel and 
the human trachea may have suggested the prohibition of eating this 
animal. However, there is more, since this fish, which is nocturnal, can 
be better caught in the Mediterranean at night and in particular tide 
conditions, which are influenced by the Moon. 


Taurus 2. Aewv; ApoodLoLarög (9) 
Woman holding with both hands a sceptre, standing upright 
with her feet together, covered with bands like Osiris. 


In this sector of the circle of decans, the GT show a male figure in 
profile, holding a sceptre with both hands, probably reminiscent of the 
image of Osiris as a mummy. Its name” is the Greek transliteration of 
the Egyptian v.t. According to Quack, a synthesis between the type 
described here and the following can be found on a haematite cylinder 
in the British Museum! and on a gem from the Bibliothèque Nationale 


54 See Vitellozzi, “Relations,” 211, no. 2.18, fig. 21; Vitellozzi, “Testo come immagine,” 
204-205, no. 2.18, fig. 21. 

55 See below Taurus 2, “Apoodiorando”. 

56 Galen. De comp. 1.12 (Ed. Kühn XII, 408). 

57 See Béjottes (Trente-six Herbes, 70, 124). 

58 toayniog in HB. 

? Respectively APOEP and APOEI on the GT. 

60 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Taurus 2. 

9! Inv. EA 56166 (BM, 337-338, pl. 84, no. 585 = CBd-944). 
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in Paris.“ In both cases, though, they are extremely miniaturised figures 
lacking in detail. The stone àqooéwakóc (lit. “aphrodisiac stone"), 
probably similar to the aphroselinns, fits perfectly with a Venus decan 
protected by the Moon (DTSD 1.8) whose female nature, attested by 
HB, probably corresponds to the original form and is mentioned by 
Damigeron and Euax.9 The plant associated with this amulet, the 
Cretan dittany, was used as an antiseptic and emmenagogue,™ and is 
also associated to Aphrodite, who, according to legend, employed it to 
treat Aeneas’ wounds. The prohibition to eat eel, already present in 
the Egyptian tradition reported by Herodotus,” was probably related to 
the cult of Atum. This god could take the form of a bull, and probably 
this association led to the prohibition; this sort of /aboo is appropriate 
not only because an eel resembles a human neck, which the decan 
protects, but also for the sexual exuberance ascribed to this fish, which 
is that of Venus ruling over the sign (DTSD). 


Taurus 3. Pouevwg; baktvOoc (10) 
Dog-headed man, with curls; in the right hand sceptre, the left 
hand touches his backside. A belt falls at his knees. 


The appearance of this dog-headed decan, whose Greek name is a 
transliteration of the Egyptian rmn-hr.i, seems similar to the traditional 
image of Anubis (Fig. 3), two examples of which have been found by 
Quack in the British Museum.“ In this case, the blue buglossa (Anchusa 
italica, Gtk. BobyAwooov, lit. “ox tongue") is the perfect choice, and 
clear is also the prohibition to eat eels. The association with the 
hyacinth stone (baxıvdos) is not so evident however. The mineral is 
connected with the Sun not only in HB (Pisces 3), but also in many 


62 BN Lu 170 (LIM, 82, no. 193 = CBd-3391). 

63 See above Taurus 1. 

64 Arist. Mir. 830> 21; Gal. De simpl. 5.22 (Ed. Kühn XI, 775). 

6 The plant is called “lips of Venus” in Ps. Apul. 62.30. 

66 Verg. Aen. 12, 383-440. 

67 Hdt. 2.72. Herodotus writes that eels are sacred to the Nile, but there is evidence of a 
relationship with Atum (George Daressy, “L’anguille consacrée a 'Itm," Recueil de 
travaux relatifs a la philologie et a l’archaeologie égyptiennes et assyriennes 26 (1904): 133-134. 

68 These are: Inv. BM G 553, EA 54028 (BM, 28, pl. 6, no. 43 = CBd-422) and EA 
56091 (BM, 329, pl. 82, no. 566 = CBd-925). See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Taurus 3. 
© See above Taurus 2. 
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ancient lapidaries.”” However, according to the lithic tradition, hyacinth 
is said to be pale violet”! (just like the decan's garment in DTSD 1.9) or 
even light-blue,” and is therefore either a sapphire (blue corundum) or 
an oriental amethyst’ (violet corundum), two stones which are deeply 
connected with Isis and Aphrodite. A further connection with 
Aphrodite can be found in the Near Eastern tradition connecting these 
colours to luxury and seduction; in fact, the prophet Ezekiel’ 
reproaches Oholah for playing the harlot and lusting for Assyrians, who 
dressed in purple (the Hebrew word #kheleth was translated in the 
Septuagint as vakivOtva). Furthermore, Epiphanius” attributes to the 
hyacinth stone the property of favouring pregnancies. Also, in Greece, 
the story of Hyacinthus, loved by Apollo and killed by Zephyr out of 
jealousy, belongs not only to the solar Apollonian myth, but is also an 
example of effeminate sexual overexuberance, which does not lead to 
adult manhood. Pliny, writing on amethysts, tells of a variety related to 
hyacinth which is called by some pederotes or anterotes, and this could 
confirm what has been said so far. Finally, the hyacinth flower is 
associated with spring in the Persian tradition of Nowruz. 


Gemini 1. Zoxd; àóápac (11) 
Donkey-headed man; a small key in his right hand. Clothed 
down to his knees. 


As for the HB description of this decan, whose Greek name Eoxá is a 
transliteration of the Egyptian &s-rk, Quack poses the problem of 
translation,’ arguing that the Greek xAewiov (“key”), which is read in 
HB, is the inaccurate translation of the Latin word for sword (g/adium), 
which appears in D'T5D 1.10. This is confirmed by the GT, where the 


70 See Piperakis “Natural Materials,” 150, esp. footnotes 59-60. See also Pisces 3 below. 

7! Plin. Naz. 37.125. 

72 Isid. 16.9.3; Mart. Cap. 1.67; Psell. Lap. 20. 

73 See Les lapidaires Grecs. Lapidaire orphique, Kerygmes lapidaires d’Orphee, Socrate et Denys, 
lapidaire nautique, Damigéron-évax, ed. R. Halleux and J. Schamp (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
2003), 328, footnote 7. 

7* On Aphrodite and blue stones see Faraone, “Text, Image and Medium,” 54-55. 

75 Ez. 23.5-6. 

76 De XII gemmis 1,7. 

7 Plin. Naz. 37.122. 

78 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Gemini 1. 
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figure clearly holds a short sword, exactly as in the Douch glass plate.” 
This figure is also very similar to that of the Egyptian god Seth, who is 
also related to this decan; in fact, Quack identifies this image with the 
demons called “arrows” (4572), associated with Seth and depicted with 
daggers in their hands.8° Figures similar to the one described by HB 
appeat on the reverse of two haematites, one in the British Museum 
(Fig. 4)8! and one in the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford,” and perhaps 
in a red and green jasper in the Archaeological Museum of Florence.83 
As S. Piperakis has brilliantly demonstrated,** although the Greek term 
adduac is used by ancient lapidaries to indicate several high hardness 
stones, the stone mentioned by HB can be identified with a variety of 
haematite, which in ancient mineralogy is connected with the planet 
Saturn and therefore with Kronos, whom philosophers of late antiquity 
often identified with Seth. The plant used for the amulet is an 
aphrodisiac variety of wild orchid (probably the Orchis mascula) the 
Greek name of which (öexıs), probably given for its double round- 
shaped roots, recalls human testicles, which in Greek are also defined 
by the same word (didvuor) used for twins and Gemini. All of this 
matches perfectly with the Egyptian asinine god known for his 
immoderate bisexual exuberance and his infertility, who is partially 
emasculated by Horus, and also with Kronos, who emasculates his 
father Uranus. Even the prohibition to eat the fish called väoxn, an 
electric fish which causes palsy and is probably a numbfish,’’ might be 
explained by a supposed analogy between the two copulatory 
appendages of the fish and the human testicles, as well as between its 
poisonous spike and the weapon held by the decan. From this, we 
could also infer a further analogy comparing the flat double shape of 
the numbfish to the body part protected by the decan, namely 


79 Nenna, “Douch,” 356, 370. 

80 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Gemini 1. 

81 G 556 EA 48954. See Michel, BM, 241, pl. 56, no. 381 = CBd-752. 

82 Martin Henig and Arthur McGregor, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Finger-Rings in 
the Ashmolean Museum, II. Roman, no. 13.8 = CBd-1156. 

83 Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 351, 386, pl. 16.3 = SGG II, 46, pl. 11, no. Fi 34. 

84 Piperakis “Natural Materials,” 141-142. 

85 Iron oxide, see Lap. Naut. 2. 

86 See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 90-91; Scarborough, “Pharmacology,” 148-149. 

87 Arist. HA 620b, 19; Ath. Epit. 2.1, ed. Schweighäuster, 141. 
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shoulders and shoulder blades. In fact, the Kyranides recommend the use 
of this fish to cure arthritis as well as an ingredient for contraceptives.88 


Gemini 2. Ovagt; náyxoovs (12) 
Goat-headed man; holds a staff in his right hand. Clothed 
down to his knees. 


The description given by HB for this decan, whose Greek name 
transliterates the Egyptian wr.r., does not seem to currently have any 
direct parallels on gems. However, DISD 1.11 describes the figure of a 
falcon-headed archer; this second image, probably more faithful to the 
ancient Egyptian tradition, has led the scholars to suggest8° that the 
description reported in HB may be the result of scribal mistakes.?? The 
GT, in fact, depict the second decan of Gemini, called AONOMEI, as 
a falcon-headed man with a sceptre and a situla, a type that appears on 
a chrysoprase in the British Museum (Fig. 5).?! The image of this decan 
as an archer, attested in DTSD as well as in the Indian text of 
Yavanajataka, could have originated from the astrological tradition 
preserved by Teucer, who describes the figure of a hunter, placed 
between the constellations of the Dragon and the Great Bear,” 
between the sixth and the seventh degrees of Gemini. The lapidary of 
Damigeron and Euax® combines the näyxgovs stone, probably an 
opal, with the images of Leto and Harpocrates (i.e. an inferpretatio Graeca 
of Isis and Horus) together with three sparrow hawks, thereby close to 
what is read in DTSD, although the reason for the combination is not 
clear. Certainly, the multicolour stone is appropriate for the 
characteristics of the sign, but what matters is the reference to the 
falcon-headed god Horus. On the other hand, the link with the plant 
known as nevradärtuAov  (porentilla,  cinquefoiP^ is rather 
straightforward, since the decan is supposed to protect the arms. It 


88 Kyr. 4.44. 

89 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Gemini 2. 

% See Alexandra von Lieven, Der Himmel über Esna. Eine Fallstudie zur Religiösen 
Astronomie im Alten Ägypten (Wiesbaden: Harassowitz Verlag, 2000), 152, connecting this 
all to the paranatellon of the Shepherd. 

% Inv. G 32 (EA 56032). See BM, 91, pl. 20, no. 140 = CBd-540. 

92 Boll, Sphaera, 44, 97-98; Feraboli, De triginta sex decanis, 29; 92-93; Quack, Beiträge, 
chap. 2.4.2, Gemini 2. 

9 Damig. Lapid. 37 (edd. Halleux, Schamp, 277-278). 

% See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 96; Coco, Libro Sacro, 38. 
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must be said though that the hands are assigned by HB to Gemini 3, 
but such inconsistencies are not surprising, since images and names of 
the decans are frequently subjected to changes and mistakes in the 
adventures of transmission. In fact, ancient astrologers assigned to 
Mercury three plants with similar names (nevradakıuAov, 
meviamétaAov, nevräpvAAov). The prohibition to eat parrot fish 
(Sparisoma Cretense), is probably due to its multi-coloured scales, which 
recall the nuances of the stone, as well as to the fact that, in ancient 
zoology, it was thought to have double gills on each side of its head;” 
pethaps, this latter aspect might have been connected to the duality of 
Gemini and to the element of air. 


Gemini 3. IIetiow0; rJAvoxvoóruoc (13) 
Woman holding thunder (bolts) in her right hand and a jug in 
her left hand. Winged, wears a crown. 


Starting from the comparison between HB and DTSD 1.12, Quack’ 
associates these texts to a well-known group of gems where the 
Aphrodite anadyomene type is accompanied by an isiac formula referring 
to Sothis.98 This image might have replaced the old representation of a 
winged Isis and appears to be consistent with what reported by 
DTSD However, as the scholar points out, the GT show a 
completely different image, which must probably be related to the 
Egyptian god Tutu depicted as a lion, and therefore considered the 
original shape of the decan. Consequently, in Quack’s theory, the 
female goddess described by our texts might be related to another 
decan, perhaps Cancer 2. In addition to this, a gem in the Getty 
Museum! shows a bearded man pouring water from a jug with his 
right hand on a bunch of thunderbolts which he has in his left hand; S. 
Michel-von Dungern sees in the gem a version of this motif, and adds 
that it is also connected with Saturn.!9 An analogous figure appears on 


95 Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 229, a. 

96 Arist. HA 2.13.505a, 13-14. 

97 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Gemini 3. 

98 See e.g. BM, 51, pl. 11, no. 76 = CBd-476; LIM, 127-128, no. 339. 

9?9 Habens faciem Isidis speciosam, crines babens quos hinc inde attrahit. 

100 Inv. no. AN.437.45 = Simone Michel-von Dungern, “Studies on Magical Amulets in 
the British Museum,” in Gems of Heaven, 85, pls. 12a-b. 

101 Michel-von Dungern, “Studies,” 86. 
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a white chalcedony in the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris,! rising 
from a lotus blossom between a lion and a ram, and thus assuming that 
solar aspect which seems to perfectly match the description provided 
by DTSD. The combination suggested by HB with heliotrope, the solar 
stone par excellence, seems clear since the decan dominates the summer 
solstice. The Sun is also recalled by the use of frankincense 
(Aipavwric),!9 while the prohibition to eat wild boar meat is probably 
connected to the myth of Seth who, in the shape of this animal, 
attacked Osiris, or even with the Calydonian boar, since Castor and 
Pollux, two personifications of Gemini, took part in the hunt. 


Cancer 1. Uw eig; dovitns (14) 
Dog-headed serpent seated on a pedestal. 


The iconography of this decan, attested on the GT and also described 
by Socrates and Dionysius,! results from the blending of the Greek 
and the Egyptian traditions. In fact, the uraeus-shaped body (HB), a 
typical feature of many Egyptian female deities such as Sothis/Sirius, 
whose name is that of the decan (Egyptian spt.t), is completed by the 
face of a dog, which clearly refers to the Greek name of the star known 
as “the Dog-star.”!® A gem in the Egyptian Museum of Berlin (Fig. 
6)!06 seems at the moment the only example of the type on amulets; 
although Quack seems suspicious about the antiquity of the intaglio,!07 
it still does seem an ancient motif. The decan belongs to Venus, and 
this clearly explains its association with common mugwort (Artemisia 
vulgaris), 5 which was used in herbal medicine for its antiseptic, 
vermifuge and antispasmodic properties, as an emmenagogue and as a 
remedy against various bowel disorders. This seems well suited to a 
decan with a feminine polarity, protected by Venus and in charge of the 


102 LIM, 172, no. 469 = CBd-3697. 

103 In my opinion Piperakis (“Natural Materials,” 147-148) is more convincing than 
Béjottes (Trente-six Herbes, 102) who instead identifies the plant as rosemary. 

104 Socr.Dion. Lith. 32.2. See Wirbelauer, Lapidarien, 39; Halleux and Schamp, Lapidaires, 
169; Vitellozzi, “Relations,” 220-221, no. 2.39. 

105 Plut. De Is. et Os. 359c. 

106 Hanna Philipp, Mira et Magica. Gemmen im Agyptischen Museum der Staatlichen Museen, 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin-Charlottenburg (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 1986), 
108, pl. 44, no. 173 = CB4-2128. 

107 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Cancer 1. 

108 Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 109. 
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diseases related to the hips. Moreover, L. Béjottes!? suggests that the 
plant mentioned by HB could also be the white wormwood (Artemisia 
herba-alba), called by the Greeks ogorpov, which has similar functions 
and was said to be used in Egypt by the priests of Isis.1!0 

Similarly, the prohibition to eat the stomach of a white sow is well 
explained by S. Piperakis, who sees in this animal an image of the 
goddess Isis.!!! The stone probably also refers to this aspect of Isis, 
especially if considered in her relationship with Hathor and the Milky 
Way. In fact, the dovitne (“oak-stone”), as its name says, implies the 
image of an oak; it is probably a dendritic agate, perhaps even an onyx 
or a tiger's eye, which undoubtedly corresponds to the devo Aidoc. 
The stone, described by the Nautical Lapidary, has a white circle in its 
centre and may resemble an eye.!!2 


Cancer 2. Oùgioit; i&oruc XAWELCwV (15) 
Woman with the body of a bird, with outstretched wings as if 
about to fly. Her hair is braided. 


The description clearly recalls the Egyptian iconography of Isis with 
wings instead of arms;!! in fact, the GT show the Egyptian Ba bird 
with a human head.!!* Probably, the HB description belongs to the 
same tradition which survives in the lapidary of Socrates and 
Dionysius,!!5 as well as in that of Damigeron and Euax,!!5 from which 
also Pliny! and the magical papyri!!$ draw their information. The 
combination with the i&oruc xAcoí(Gov (green jasper or, more probably, 
green chalcedony), can be explained by the properties traditionally 
ascribed by the Orphic lapidaries!!? to this stone, which is often 
associated with emerald or beryl and is said to have the power to 


109 Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 111. 

110 Dsc. Mat. med. 3.23.5. 

111 Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 143-145. 

112 Lapid. Naut. 4 (edd. Halleux and Schamp, 188). 
113 See Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 298, no. 30.3.c. 
114 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Cancer 3. 

115 Socr.Dion. Lith. 26. 

116 Damig. Lapid. 6.6-7. 

117 Plin, Nat. 37.124. 

118 PGM V.238-242. 

119 Orph. Lith. 267-270; Orph. Ker. 6. Compare also Damig. Lapid. 13; Plin. Nat. 37.15. 
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invoke rain and fertilise the fields. The prohibition to eat food 
contaminated by a dog might be connected to the constellation of the 
Great Dog and to Sothis.!2° The plant called oeAnvöyovov, the peony 
(Paeonia feminea)? whose Greek name refers to the Moon and is 
therefore connected with the sign of Cancer, is probably recommended 
because of its property to cure colds, which are one of those lung 
diseases related to the decan. 


Cancer 3. Xvov@os; evxaitnes (16) 

Two female faces turned away from each other. One wears a 
hat, the other a crown. The figure, surrounded by serpents, is 
set on a pedestal. 


The GT show a simplified version of the type, probably deriving from 
the overlapping of three female figures from the pharaonic tradition,!22 
which is a sort of two-headed canopic jar placed on a pillar; the figure is 
indicated by the name XNOYMIC, which in many amulets designates 
instead the lion-headed sun god.! The representation of this decan, 
whose Graeco-Latin theonyms are transliterations of the Egyptian 
name Anm.t, has no direct parallels on gems, but a Florentine cornelian 
(Fig. 7)!24 showing the heads of Selene and Helios emerging from a 
round vase (and Chnoubis on the reverse), seems to originate from a 
synthesis between the GT type and the rather unclear description of 
DTSD 1.15 (In figuratione vero babet duo rotunda capita, dextrum et sinistrum T 
Ammonis scilitet } cereis f 1 Lunae et Iunonis). It is difficult to precisely 
identify the stone recommended for this amulet (evyattnc), which 
seems not to appear in the ancient mineralogical literature.!2° Not much 


120 Called by the Greeks “the Dog-star,” and therefore connected to Isis and Cancer 1. 
121 Ps.-Dsc. 3.140. 

122 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Cancer 3. 

123 Compare below Leo 1. 

14 SGG II, 59, pl. 16, no. Fi 66. See also Véronique Dasen and Árpád M. Nagy, “Le 
serpent léontocéphale Chnoubis et la magie de l’époque romaine imperiale,” 
Aunthropozoologica 47.1 (2012): 296-298, fig. 5. 

125 Quack (Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Cancer 3) proposes the reading f annonis scilitet } cereis T 
Lunae et Iunonis, which is consistent with the original type, since the sources indicate two 
female faces. However, the DTSD reading Ammonis might have connections with the 
the Florentine gem, since Ammon is often represented as Helios in Roman art. 

126 L, Coco (“Libro Sacro,” 43, footnote 25), following the /ezio facilior of Mp (ày&m) 
translates as “agata”; this may appear convincing, but agate, which is associated with 
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is said either about the plant, the spherite, which, however, might be 
connected in some way with the Moon.!?’ HB does not provide any 
food prohibitions for this decan ruling over the spleen. 


Leo 1. Xvovuog; axatN¢ (17) 
Lion-headed serpent. Sun rays around its head. 


This figure described by HB, also attested in the magical tradition that 
connects the lapidary of Socrates and Dionysius!28 with the medical 
treatises of Galen, Aetius and Marcellus Empiricus,!? is evidently the 
lion-headed serpent Chnoubis, common in the repertoire of magical 
gems.!50 Originally one of the most important decans of the Egyptian 
tradition which was linked to the shining Sun and to the flooding of the 
Nile, this figure owes its extraordinary diffusion on gems to Gnostic 
philosophy, which saw in this decan the image of the archon 
Ialdabaoth, as well as that of the great sun god.!3! The overlapping of 
the image of Leo 1, whose Egyptian name hr.i-hpt-knm.t is transliterated 
on the GT by the Greek form XPAXNOYMIC, and the name of the third 
decan of Cancer probably led to the combination of the name Xvovyuc, 
or just as commonly Xvovfic, with the image of the lion-headed 
serpent, often used to create amulets to help digestion.!3? Perhaps, this 
overlapping originates from the difficulty of calculating the flooding of 
the Nile no less than from the fact that the Greek word for heart is the 
same as that for the cardia. However, since this decan was interpreted 
as the supreme sun god, its use became widespread, while that of the 


Leo 1 by HB, has too many affinities with the sign of Leo to be connected with a decan 
of Cancer. The stone’s name (lit. “beautiful-hair stone”) could refer to a supposed 
characteristic of the decan, but it could also be that the reading ebyaitns, proposed by 
Ruelle, is a scribal mistake for éyitc (or éxito) a stone that in Orph. Ker. 15 is explicitly 
associated with vipers, becoming therefore appropriate for this decan surrounded by 
snakes. However, since this is merely conjectural, I keep to Ruelle’s reading. 

127 See above Taurus 1. 

128 Socr.Dion. Lith. 35. 

129 See above. 

130 On Chnoubis see in general SGG I, 78-82, 242-261; Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 
166-177.255-263, 11; Attilio Mastrocinque, “Un’altra immagine transculturale: 
Chnoubis,” in Image et religion dans l'antiquité gréco-romaine, ed. Sylvia Estienne, Dominique 
Jaillard, Natacha Lubtchansky, Claude Pouzadoux (Naples: Centre Jean Bérard, 2008), 
392-397; Dasen and Nagy, “Chnoubis”; Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.3. 

131 On the Gnostic interpretations of the type see Mastrocinque, Jewish Magic, 61-70. 

132 See above Cancer 3. 
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other decans was less common. As for HB, a number of agate amulets 
perfectly adhere to the description (Fig. 8);153 as with the other decans, 
the suggested stone seems appropriate for the purpose since agate, as 
Piperakis points out,!34 is associated by Damigeron and Euax! not 
only with Saturn, ruler of this decan, but also with the sign of Leo. The 
authors, in fact, recommend slaves should wear an amulet with the 
engraving of a reclining lion. Pliny!% also reports that agates, whose 
colour resemble that of the hide of a lion, must be tied with hairs from 
a lions’ mane. All of this is confirmed by the Orphic lapidaries, which 
call the agate Aeovtodéeng (“lion’s hide”).'3” The relationship with the 
plant called Agovtérodov, “lion’s paw," Alchemilla arvensis), is also 
evident, while the analogy that leads to the prohibition to eat sparrow 
eggs is less clear. 

However, sparrows often engage in social sunbathing,'® and the 
Kyranides recommend using sparrow fat to cure sunburns;!^ all of this 
evidently connects them with the solar nature of the sign of Leo. In 
addition to this, it is well-known that sparrows were sacred to Apollo 
(Kyme)'*! and to Asclepius (Athens),!? two solar deities which were 
connected with snakes in different ways, and can therefore be related to 
this serpent-shaped decan.!4 


133 See especially BM, 201, pl. 47, no. 316 = CB4-702; 206, pl. 48, no. 324 = CBd-710. 
134 Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 151-153. 

135 Damig. Lapid. praef (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 233, no. 2). 

136 Nat. 37.142. 

137 Orph. Lith. 617-621 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 115); Orph. Ker. 21.3-4 (ed. Halleux 
and Schamp, 163). 

138 Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 128; Coco, Libro Sacro, 45, footnote 27. 

139 See Ted R. Anderson, Biology of the Ubiquitous House Sparrow. From Genes to Populations 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 221. 

140 Kyr. 3.32. 

141 Compare Hdt. 1.157. 

14 Compare Ael. VH 5.17. 

143 The prohibition might even be based on a totally Hellenic reference to the famous 
Iliad account (IZ. 2.299-329) narrated by Calchas, of a serpent (Homer uses the word 
80dxov, and not Ógrc) which, after devouring a brood of sparrows together with their 
mother, is then turned into stone by Zeus. 
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Leo 2. Ini; oeAnvirng (18) 
Naked man with sceptre in his right hand, whip in his left. 
Crescent moon on his head. 


Although this description does not seem to have direct parallels on 
gems, the figure shown by the GT, a monkey-headed man holding a 
bow, has been related by Quack to the representation of Atum as an 
archer depicted as a cynocephalus,!4 and therefore to a gem showing a 
cynocephalus drawing a bow (Fig. 9).14 The Greek name Int given to 
the decan does not correspond to that reported by the GT; in fact, the 
name CIEX written on GTb probably corresponds to the Egyptian h’.t- 
&t of the Sethos IB-family.!# The recommendation of selenite seems 
clear in this case, since, as for Taurus 1, the stone is associated to a 
decan wearing a crescent moon on his head, as attested both in the 
description of HB and in TGb. The chrysogonum plant associated with 
the decan (xevoöyovov, literally “born from gold”), is perhaps the 
Bongardia Chrysogonum, probably chosen for its “solar” nature, being a 
flower that grows in hot and dry climates.!# The prohibition to eat fava 
beans, which recalls the Orphic and Pythagorean tradition, is probably 
explained also by the association of these beans with Saturn, who was 
in turn identified with Atum. 


Leo 3. Páty NAtty¢ (19) 
Man with a “wild” face, with his right hand up in a greeting 
position. With his left hand he holds a jug. 


This decan seems to be unattested on gems, since the GT depict this 
figure with an animal head (dog or jackal, crocodile?). The uncertainty 
about its image, evident in the HB text, is highlighted by Quack, who 
remarks that the variants reported by the manuscripts compared with 
the archaeological documentation allow to imagine this figure either 


144 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Leo 2. 

145 William Matthew Flinders Petrie, Objects of daily use (London: British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, 1927), 21, pl. 16, no. 348 = Christopher A. Faraone, “Some Magical 
Gems in London,” Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 57 (2017): 415, no. 19, fig. 13. 

146 Quack, Beiträge, Table. 7. 

147 Some scholars connect the plant to the Polygonum aviculare, which is often associated 
with the sun as well as with eye diseases. See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 134-135; Coco, 
Libro Sacro, 46, footnote 28. 
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with the head of a goat!# or with that of a jackal. Nevertheless, the 
figure shown on GTb is not easy to interpret; both Quack and J.-H. 
Abry! argue that the figure has the head of a dog or a jackal, thus 
assuming that this was the original aspect of the decan, whose Greek 
name átm, which in Hephaestion is Dovrm,!59 is connected to the 
Egyptian name ph.wi-&t. However, as Quack affirms, an isolated 
fragment of the Douch glass plate!5! probably pertaining to this decan 
shows a human figure holding a sceptre; this can be compared to the 
description of HB, which highlights that the decan has his right hand 
raised in a greeting gesture and a jug in his left hand (which is the ‘nh 
symbol), and then paralleled to the figure, also totally human, shown on 
a mottled jasper (which is similar to the recommended stone) in the 
Archaeological Museum of Florence.!5* The Moon and the Sun placed at 
the sides of the man, wearing a uraeus on his head, seem to support an 
astrological interpretation, as proposed by A. Mastrocinque. 

Furthermore, if we rely on DTSD 1.18, which describes a crocodile- 
headed figure!53, further conjectures can be made. For example, if the 
head of the figure on TGb is actually that of a crocodile, then we can 
establish a parallel with a mottled jasper in the National Museum of 
Naples!^* showing an Egyptian god with the head of an animal which, 
despite the former interpretations, might be identified as a crocodile.!55 
If this is true, then the stone can be related to the DTSD version of this 
decan, as well as to the amulet described by the lapidary of Damigeron 
and Euax,!56 which mentions a man with the head of a crocodile. 

The reasons for the choice of the mineral (NAirng), the solar stone 
par excellence,'5’ also called Chrysorhrix,!5® seem rather obvious, unlike 


148 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Leo 3. According to Quack, the phrase 'Av0ponóc &ottv 
dyeroredowroc (with a “wild” face) of HB can be read as Avdpwnös Eorıv 
aiyonedowmnog (“with the face of a goat”), as reported in M manuscript. 

149 Abry, “Les diptyques”, 95. 

150 Hephaest. Apotelesmatica 1,1 (Boll, Sphaera, 13). 

151 Nenna, “Douch,” 374, fig. 1; 376, fig. 6. 

152 SGG IL 71, pl. 20, no. Fi 97. 

153 Est autem homo ad speciem crocodili. 

154 SGG II, 85, pl. 23, no. Na 4 = CBd-2196. 

155 See Vitellozzi, “Relations,” 223, no. 2.44. 

156 Damig. Lapid. praef. (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 233, no. 9). 

157 Procl. CMAG VI, p. 149; Plin. Naz. 37.181. See also Halleux and Schamp, Lapidaires, 
308, footnote 1. 

158 Orph. Ker. 10 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 153). 
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those that led to the prohibition to eat pe/azydes (young tunnies, or 
more probably bonitos);'5° both these predatory fish have golden scales 
and are lured by fire, lit by fishermen on their ships to attract shoals 
and slaughter them, and might therefore be connected to the Sun and 
to the sign of Leo. Moreover, the Kyranides say that the eyes of tunas 
were used to create magical light,! while the head of pelamydes was 
thought to be an effective remedy against putrefaction and buboes,!*! a 
property that seems related with the Sun. 


Virgo 1. Atovu; kogaAAitng (20) 
Its face is that of a dog with a crown on its head. Its body is hot 
(?) and flaming like fire. It stands on a pedestal. 


Although the HB description is unclear, Quack provides a new 
satisfactory reading which takes into account the discarded variants of 
the manuscripts, on the basis of the comparison of the texts with the 
iconographic sources.!9 Quack’s reading perfectly matches the literary 
sources with the iconography, which Quack relates to that of the 
goddess Thermouthis in the form of a snake. In fact, both the GT 
depict this decan as a cobra with a crescent moon in place of its head.!% 
The type, especially as described in DTSD 1.19,1%* finds at least one 
direct parallel on the reverse of a haematite in the Kelsey Museum of 


159 According to Aristotle (HA 571.11), pelazzydes are one year old tunnies, while the 
Kyranides (1.8.6) say that tuna is an edible fish just like the pe/amys, and this might imply a 
distinction between two different species. In fact, the Italian name of the bonito (Sarda 
sarda) is “palamita” (Palamita sarda, Pelamis sarda, Pelamys sarda, Sarda mediterranea). 
Moreover, the Latin name sarda is exactly that of the stone sacred to the sign of Leo, 
and this might be a further link between the two. 

160 Kyran. 4.23. 

161 Kyran. 4.50. 

162 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Virgo 1. The scholar replaces the Ruelle’s reading Kovóc 
Org Eotiv, Eywv Ent tis nepalfic BaoU.etov, TO Sè Aoınöv oðpa deppög xoi tbooeròìc 
(“Its face is that of a dog with a crown on its head; the rest of its body is hot (?) and 
flaming like fire. It stands on a pedestal.”) with the following: (Kuvócj Öyız Eoriv, Exwv 
£ri tic neyarfis Baotherov, 10 8& Giov ompa OéQuovtc oneiposuönig Eni B&osoc Eats 
(“It is a serpent, with a crown on his head; its whole body is the coiled image of 
Thermoutis standing on a pedestal"). 

163 See Abry, “Les diptyques,” 96. 

164 Serpens est perversus conglutinatus, caput eius est ad similitudinem lunae. (“It is a coiled snake; 
its head has the shape of the moon”). 
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Archaeology (Fig. 10).!° The name A@ovp reported by HB! seems to 
correspond to the inscription OANOM on the GT, which appears as 
expected in Virgo 3, while in Virgo 1 we have BIXOOYO (Egyptian: 
bk’.ti). The decan, whose serpent shape recalls the twisted coils of the 
human intestine on which he dominates, is associated by HB with coral, a 
stone which in the tradition was thought to neutralize the venom of the 
asp, and in the Greek world was connected to the dried blood of 
Medusa,!6” who had slithering locks of snakes. Furthermore, Juba II of 
Mauritania, certainly drawing on a Graeco-Egyptian source, tells of a 
bush resembling coral that grows on the bottom of the Troglodytic sea 
and is called “hair of Isis."!6$ Also the choice of the plant called “cat’s 
eye" (aiAovoóqOaApnov)!9 seems to perfectly adhere to this logic, since it 
probably refers to the cat’s renowned ability to kill vermin and snakes, as 
well as to the Egyptian goddess Bastet, who in the Hellenistic period, 
despite her once solar nature, was then associated with the Moon and 
equated to Isis and Artemis, whose relationship with the sign of Virgo is 
well known. Drawing on Dioscorides,!” L. Béjottes!"! associates this 
plant with the blue-scarlet pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis), which Pliny!” 
indicates among the remedies for diseases afflicting the head and the 
eyes. One of its varieties, mentioned by Dioscorides as “cats eye,” is 
precisely the one with blue petals (agurea). This plant seems appropriate 
for the decan, since when eaten causes gastroenteritis,!73 but in traditional 
medicine it has been applied as a poultice to slow-healing ulcers and 
wounds, as well as an expectorant and as a remedy for haemorrhoids and 
snake-bites. The prohibition to eat white sow liver, another specific 
reference to Isis, is discussed above.!74 


165 Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco-Egyptian (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1950), 295-296, pl. 12, no. 255. 

166 Eg. 272.4, top in Hephaest. Apotelesmatica 1.1 (Boll, Sphaera, 15). 

167 Orph. Lith. 510-609. 

168 Plin. Nar. 13.142. Compare Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 156, with references. 

169 In later authors the word aiAoveog might also indicate the weasel (yaXî), but this 
would even reinforce the analogy, since also weasels were renowned for their snake- 
killing ability and were associated to Artemis. 

170 Dsc. Mat.med. 2.178. 

171 Béjottes Trente-six Herbes, 144. 

172 Nat. 24.145. 

173 Compare John M. Watt and Maria G. Breyer-Brandwijk, The Medicinal and Poisonous 
Plants of Southern and Eastern Africa (Edinburgh: E & S Livingstone, 1962). 

174 See above Cancer 1. 
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Virgo 2. Bovoovg; devdgitnes (21) 
It has the face of a goat, clothed down to the heels. In the right 
hand holds a sceptre, in the left hand a jug. 


Also in this case, the description given by HB of a goat-headed decan 
does not correspond to the images of the GT, which show a figure with 
four ibis heads,!75 exactly as described in DTSD 1.20. The type has been 
associated with the depictions of Thoth with the head of an ibis;17 
among these there is a haematite, once in the Froehner collection, 
showing a four-headed figure in which A. Mastrocinque recognises the 
decan (Fig. 11).!77 Quack also recognises an ibis-headed decan, and 
reads the adjective aiyomoóowmoc of HB as a /ectio facilior for 
ipeonoóocnoc.!7? The name Bovoovc given by HB recalls the theonyms 
BIQYO and BIXOYO (Egyptian: ws) inscribed on the GT. The 
decan is associated with the dendritic agate,!”? which the sources assign 
either to Hermes, Hellenic counterpart of Thoth, or to Demeter, whose 
image is traditionally associated to that of Virgo. The choice of 
liquorice is apt, since its roots resemble the veins of the stone, and is 
perfectly explained by the digestive properties of the plant. These 
properties seem to fully accord with the renowned gastric abilities 
ascribed to the ibis,!80 which together with Toth is often represented on 
digestive amulets.!8! Similarly, the analogy that lies behind the 
prohibition, for the wearer, to eat crane meat is in itself evident. 


Virgo 3. Aupadau; ed0AiCwv (22) 

Human, standing. Dressed from breasts to feet, with a small 
hat. Holds with both hands a sceptre. 

As demonstrated by Quack, this decan seems to have a feminine 


nature, both according to the Yavanajataka and to Varahamihira.!8? The 
type described by HB is attested on both the GT, with the name 


175 Abry “Les diptyques,” 96-97. 

176 Abry “Les diptyques,” 85, no. 2; LIM, 173, nos. 470-471. 
177 LIM, 173, no. 471 = CBd-3700. 

178 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Virgo 2. 

179 Sevdeityc in HB, devdoayàmng in Orph. Ker. 3. 

180 See e.g. Cic. De nat. deor. 1.126. 

181 Compare Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet, 72-75. 

182 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Virgo 3. 
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OANOM;! this representation, especially as shown on GTa, appears 
surprisingly similar to the god, probably Osiris, who appears on the 
reverse of a mottled jasper in the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris.!84 

Another image of the decan has been recognised by the scholars in a 
group of gems showing a three-headed mummy with the heads of a 
vulture, an ibis and a jackal. One of them!85 bears an inscription in 
which the word BIXW, repeated four times, has been recognised by 
Mastrocinque as the name of the decan (Egyptian: bk.#), also reported 
by the GT in the form BIXOOY®. It is difficult to imagine what led 
to represent such a figure, certainly different from that described by HB 
and therefore related by Quack to Virgo 2, but it seems likely that the 
two figures have been confused by the engravers. Nor is it easy to 
identify the recommended stone, whose Greek name ev0AiCwv is not 
yet explained, but might be the result of an incorrect transcription of 
vaAllwv or veAllwv (“glass-green stone”). As far as the plant is 
concerned, little can be said with certainty about the herb called 
KatavayKn, a sort of vetch or lemongrass that Dioscorides!?6 says was 
used by Thessalian women as a herbal infusion, and this appears 
consistent with the rule that the decan has over the umbilical region 
(HB) and the spleen (DTSD 1.21). The plant, which in the magical 
papyri" appears in the context of dream-sending rituals, could be 
compared with the stone called anancitis, which the sources connect to 
the underworld and to necromancy.!88 However, the pseudo- 
Dioscorides mentions two plants called xoxavéyxr, one of which has 
several different names, some of them referring either to Dionysus (e.g. 
Dionysias) or to Zeus (e.g. lovis manus). Dioscorides!?? also tells that 
when eaten, bitter vetch (ö00ßos, iia ervilia) causes blood in the urine 
and bowel disorders, thus supporting the view of scholars who 
associate vetch with the plant mentioned in HB. We might even think 
that, if the plant has a necromantic use, it might have been linked with 


183 See above Vitgo 1. 

184 Inv. 58.2210. LIM, 179, no. 486R = CBd-3711. 

185 BM, 110-111, pl. 25, no. 173 = CB4-571. 

186 Dsc. Mat.med. 4.131.1. 

187 PGM IV.3199. 

188 See Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 141. See below Capricornus 3. 
189 Ps.Dsc. recens. Vindobon. 4.131. 

190 Dsc. Mat.med. 2.108 
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the representation of the decan as a mummy;!9! but this is suggestive, 
not conclusive. 


Libra 1. 3«povxov; laottaxarng (23) 

Man walking forwards, wearing a wrap skirt. His left hand is 
raised as if receiving something. He holds a jug in the right 
hand. 


The iconography of this decan,!° which does not seem to have direct 
parallels on extant gems, is quite complex. In fact, whereas HB tells of a 
single human decan, DTSD 1.22 describes two figures, while the GT 
show four figures in the sector of the decans of Libra. The first two, 
identified by two distinct names, OEIIIAX and TEBIOY (respectively 
Libra 3 and 2 due to the already mentioned reversed order of the 
inscriptions), seem to interact while looking at each other. Although the 
GT seem to indicate the first two figures with two distinct names, 
Quack demonstrates!9 how both should be connected to the first 
decan, exactly as we read in DISD, precisely because of their 
interaction. The scholar also affirms that probably the image depicted a 
purification scene with two (or more) figures around a fountain. The 
Greek name Zpovxod (coóxoc in Hephaestion and oooxös in 


Camaterus) transliterates the Egyptian word sbhs. The fact that the 
decan may have been imagined as a purification scene at a fountain 
could explain the combination with the agate-jasper (iaonaxärng). This 
stone is connected with water since its veins were thought to recall a 
river,?* and was said not only to cure dropsy, but also to quench one's 
thirst if kept in the mouth.!% Pliny also recounts that agate in general 
was believed to neutralise the venom of scorpions and spiders, ?* which 
fits perfectly with DT SD where the two figures are described standing 
on scorpions for obvious astronomical reasons. Also, the plant linked 
to the decan, the germander (Teucrium polium/ Teucrium chamaedrys)! ot 


191 On which see Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Virgo 3. 

1? On which see Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Libra 1. 

193 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Libra 1. See also Abry, “Les diptyques,” 98-99. 

194 Plin. Nat. 37.139. 

195 Socr.Dion. Lith. 42 (edd. Halleux and Schamp, 173). 

196 Plin. Nat. 37.139. 

197 Theopr. HP 2.8.3; Nic. Th. 64; Orph. A. 919; Dsc. Mat.med. 3.110; Gal. Simpl med. 
8.16.30 (Ed. Kühn XII, 106-107). 
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alternatively the wild thyme (Thymus serbyllum),?? could have been 
recommended not only for its antiseptic and tonic properties, but also 
for being a diuretic and an analgesic for the kidney pains ruled by the 
decan. In fact, this plant, which was also called Cvyic (“little scale")!?? 
and EonvAAog, ano tov Egnew (lit. “berpyllos, from the word ‘to slither”), 
seems related both to the sign of Libra and to this decan. 

Less easy to understand are the reasons why ducks and bitter 
almonds should not be eaten by the wearer; Béjottes suggests that, 
since the plant was imagined as slithering and therefore similar to a 
snake, then ducks, which kill and eat venomous reptiles, should be 
avoided just like bitter almonds, since their poison was thought to kill 
also serpents. Béjottes’ hypothesis seems convincing, but there is more 
to it, since the Kyranides say that duck’s blood, when drunk hot or mixed 
with wine, is a remedy against poison and viper-bites.? It is then clear 
that these foods, which make one thirsty, were supposed to counteract 
the properties of both the stone and the plant. In fact, duck meat in 
Egypt was often salted and consumed raw,? while thirst caused by the 
bitter taste of almonds is widely documented by Atheneus.?? He tells in 
fact the story of a doctor who would win drinking contests by eating 
almonds beforehand. Moreover, ducks could be related to water, as 
described by Aristotle, as well as to the Nile, since they are closely 
related to the chenalopex (the Egyptian goose), which Herodotus puts 
among the animals sacred to the river? Furthermore, in classical 
Greece, geese and ducks are often associated with Aphrodite, and this 
may explain the relationship between this prohibition and a decan of a 
sign ruled by Venus. Almonds could have been regarded homeopathic 
for their ambivalent nature, since they dry the throat when caten, while 
quenching thirst with their milk. In addition to this, the almond tree, 
which in mythology sprang from Daimophon’s tears shed for the loss 


198 Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 161; Coco, Libro Sacro, 53, footnote 36. 

199 Dsc. Mat.med. recens. Vindobon. 3.38. 

200 Kyr, 3.31. 

201 Hdt. 2.77. 

202 Athen. Deipn. 2.39-40. 

203 Arist. HA 509a e 593b. 

204 Plin. Nat. 10.56. 

205 Hdt. 2.72. Actually, the Egyptian hen smn (Chenalopex aegyptiaca) appears to be 
associated to Geb or to Amon-Ra. See Charles Kuentz, *L'Oie du Nil (Chenalopex 
agyptiaca) dans l'antique Egypte,” Archives du musée d'histoire naturelle Lyon 14 (1934): 9-64. 
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of his beloved Phyllis, is connected to a love story and can therefore be 
related to Venus. 


Libra 2. NepOtiunc; caQgdwv (24) 

Human standing on the top of a fountain with two streams of 
water merging into one, clothed from chest to heels. His beard 
is curled in a knot; he holds a small jug in the right hand. 


Not even this type, which is probably oversimplified? on the GT, 
seems to have direct parallels on the extant gems. According to Quack, 
Libra 2 might have been misinterpreted by the creators of the two ivory 
diptychs, since in his reconstruction the first two figures depicted in 
this sector of GT must be both related to Libra 1. Therefore, our decan 
could be identified as the human figure which on GT stands before a 
raised cobra. The GT, however, place this figure in Libra 3. The stone 
(cagócv) is most probably that oagdıos which in the Holkham codex is 
associated with sardonyx?" and therefore to the planet Saturn which 
rules over the decan (DISD 1.23). The common verbena (Verbena 
officinalis), magical plant par excellence and sacred to Isis, is probably 
recommended not only for its famous aphrodisiac properties, but 
probably for the fact that if taken as a herbal tea it is an excellent 
diuretic, and this is definitely in line with a decan which protects 
urethra, bladder, and urinary tract. The prohibition to eat mulberries 
(ovkauivos in HB)?9 is explained not only by their astringent 
properties, but also by how the fruits are matured. In fact, this plant 
may not be the common mulberry (Morus nigra), but rather the so-called 
“Egyptian mulberry,’ which is the fig-mulberry also known as 
sycamore (Ficus sycomorus)?!% or “Pharaoh’s fig,” a plant sacred to 
Hathor (and therefore to Venus ruler of the sign), whose fruits are still 
pierced today by farmers in Egypt to make them softer and edible.?!! It 


206 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Libra 2. 

207 Compare Halleux and Schamp, Lapidaires, 222. Damig. Lapid. 50.1-3 mentions a 
mottled variety of sardo, which is probably our stone. 

208 The reference to mulberry could be related to the love tale of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
209 guxauivog T] Atyurtia in Thphr. HP 1.6.1. 

210 Compare Dsc. Mar.med. 1.127; ovndpogov: Evo 8& xod xobxo ovxüquvov xadodat. 

211 Compare, also, Amos 7.14, where Amos is said to be a sycamore fig farmer before 
becoming a prophet. 
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is likely that the similarity of these fruits with the human bladder may 
have led to formulate such a prohibition through persuasive analogy. 


Libra 3. Dov; ouagaydog (25) 
Serpent-headed man, clothed and standing, wearing a crown. 


The Latin list of decans clearly states that the third decan of Libra has 
the shape of a serpent, and in fact the GT show a raised snake in this 
position, although placed behind a human figure, both under the name 
AGOYO. According to Quack,?!? this should be the original aspect of 
the decan, and this seems confirmed by the representation of the 
Sethos IB family, where the third decan of Libra, whose name is fni(.1)- 
hr(.t), has precisely the shape of a cobra. 

A further theory, developed by A. Mastrocinque,?!3 associates the 
last two figures shown by the GT in Libra 3 (a man holding a sceptre 
and a raised serpent) with the image of a man holding a snake-shaped 
staff appearing on a group of magical amulets. Since some of these 
gems bear inscriptions containing the name TEIIIAX, which is a 
variant of the name given to Libra 3 by the GT, Mastrocinque refers 
this image to our decan, which in his opinion underwent several 
transformations influenced by Gnostic philosophy. It seems indeed 
plausible that the figure was subjected to further interpretations 
through the centuries, some of which seem to have led to the type 
described by HB, which has significant parallels on gems, among which 
stands out a specimen in the British Museum (Fig. 12).?!^ Therefore, it 
seems likely that the creators of this series of amulets operated 
following instructions similar to those of HB. Even the serpent-headed 
figure seems to have been subjected to further Gnostic interpretations, 
which eventually identified it as the great god of creation.?!5 

The recommended stone is emerald (or green chalcedony), which in 
the ancient lapidaries is explicitly associated with the image of Isis,?!6 
who is in turn connected to Aphrodite ruler of the sign. Isis, as well as 


71? See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Libra 3. 

213 Attilio Mastrocinque, “Studi sulle gemme gnostiche”, Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 122 (1998): 105-118; Mastrocinque, Jewish Magic, 178-182. 

214 See Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 170-171; 328, no. 46.4 and, especially, BM, 293-394, 
pls. 71-72, nos. 474-475 = CBd-832, CBd-833. 

215 See Mastrocinque, Jewish Magic, 184-200. 

216 Socr.Dion. Lith. 26. (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 166). 
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Aphrodite and Hera,” is also recalled by the common vervain (Verbena 
supina) 18 which is linked to this decan by HB. This plant not only was 
thought to have aphrodisiac properties, but also that of settling 
disputes; in Rome, among other things, common vervain is related to 
Jupiter, ruler of the decan. In this case, the food prohibition is o&Aıvov, 
a variety of wild celery well known to the Greeks, who used it to make 
crowns for the winners of the Nemean competitions in honour of 
Zeus. This plant is linked not only to Zeus, but also to cults related to 
serpents, as in the Nemean story of Archemoros and Opheltes or in the 
myth of Zeus Meilichios at Selinus, a city whose name derives from this 
phytonym. Therefore, it seems to perfectly represent the essence of this 
snake-shaped decan protected by Jupiter. If this really is the meaning of 
the prohibition, then we would note here a perfect blend of Hellenic 
religious lore with the oldest Egyptian tradition. 


Scorpio 1. Bcoc; aiuatitns (26) 
Four-winged man with the face of a bull, standing. It holds a jug 
in the right hand and a sceptre in the left hand. 


Also in this case, the image of the GT corresponds to the figure 
described by HB, which is similar to one mentioned in the Greek 
magical papyri.?!? Although the type is not faithfully attested on gems, 
Mastrocinque has recently recognised the decan on a yellow jasper from 
Paris (Fig. 13) showing a figure which, albeit with no wings, can be 
connected to this iconography. The figure is holding a hare instead of a 
sceptre, in perfect accordance with what Abu Ma’sar says of this 
decan.??! The description of DTSD 1.25, once amended as proposed by 
the editors, appears to be consistent with that of HB.?2 The reason for 
the choice of haematite, a stone ascribed to Mars and frequently used 


217 Vervain has long been associated with divine forces. It was called “tears of Isis” in 
ancient Egypt, and later called “tears of Hera’’. In Greece it was often dedicated to Eos. 
218 On the common vervain, which was also thought to heal infections of the anus, see 
Béjottes Trente-six Herbes, 172; Pérez Jiménez “Fundamentos,” 226, a. 

219 PGM XII, 121-128. See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Scorpius 1. 

220 Inv. 58.2207. LIM, 177, no. 479 = CBd-3707. 

221 See Boll, Sphaera, 523. 

222 In fact, in the Latin text (Est autem formae cancri, habens pennas, succintus linteo a pectore 
usque ad cavillas pedum), the scholars recognise the result of a scribal mistake: in fact, they 
agree that the word cancri can be corrected with zauri. See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, 
Scorpius 1; Feraboli, “De triginta sex decanis,” 520, footnote 8. 
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for amulets sacred to the god,” is evident, while the use of annual 
mercury (Awvölworıs, Mercurialis annua .)?^ is probably due to its 
wound-healing properties connected with the god of war, which 
contrast the carbuncles affecting the genitals protected by this decan. 


Scorpio 2. Obotıxog; rweitng (27) 
Man, clothed and standing on the Scorpio. 


Although the figure described by HB has its counterpart only on the 
one depicted on TGb, DTSD 1.26 seems to refer clearly to the image of 
the Ophiouchos, shown standing on a scorpion on a haematite in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris (Fig. 14).225 Also in this case, the 
analogy connecting the stone and the plant with the decan is evident, 
since the flint (or pyrite, nvoítns) matches perfectly both with the Sun 
ruling over the decan and with the carbuncles (&vOgaKkac), which it 
cures. Similarly, the plant “scorpion tail" (okogriovgov), so called 
because its flowers? (and also its roots)?" resemble the stinger of a 
scorpion, according to Dioscorides is nothing else than the heliotrope 
or turnsole (Heliotropium Europaeum), and this seems why it was 
recommended. It is not by chance, in fact, that also in the first book of 
the Kyranides?8 the same plant appears in association with scorpions. 


Scorpio 3. ApnPic; oáoóiov atyUTTLOV (28) 
Goat-headed man. With both hands holds reins, clothed from 
chest to ankles. 


The description provided by HB corresponds to Sagittarius 1 rather 
than to Scorpio 3, at least as depicted on the GT.2? However, while 
GTb has a ram-headed human figure in Sagittarius 1, GTa shows a 


223 See e.g. SGG I, p. 60; Michel, Die Magischen Gemmen, 251-253, no. 5; Christopher A. 
Faraone, Vanishing Acts on Ancient Greek Amulets: From Oral Performance to Visual Design 
(London: Institute of Classical Studies, School of Advanced Study, University of 
London, 2012), 35-50. On the relationship between haematite and Mars see also Pérez 
Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 223 c. 

224 See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 176; Coco, Libro Sacro, 57 footnote 40. 

225 Inv. BN 2184. LIM, 178, no. 483 = CBd-1519. 

226 Dsc. Mat.med. 4.190.1 [II 338 W.]. 

227 Plin. Nat. 22.60. 

228 Kyr. 1.24.100-103 (ed. Kaimakis, 110). On this plant see Piperakis, “Natural 
Materials,” 154. 

229 See Abry “Les diptyques,” 101; Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Sagittarius 1. 
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man, but neither seems to have the head of a goat; nevertheless, in both 
cases the figure holds a rope from which hangs an oval object. The 
Douch glass plate shows instead a man with a mas sceptre and an 
ankh.” There are no direct parallels on gems at the moment, but the 
ram-headed figure of GTb recalls the one on a British Museum 
amulet.?3! This decan, which is ruled by Venus and pertains to a sign of 
Mars, had to be engraved on an Egyptian sard (oágótov aiyvrtiov), and 
we know, from Damigeron and Euax,2 that the stone called oagdıov 
(sards and red carnelians), belongs to this god. Even the plant, a variety 
of peony (yAvkvo(ér, probably the paconia mascula), follows a similar 
principle, since its popular names reported by Dioscorides?33 (such as 
“blood rusher” and “horns of Pan," but also “month plant” and “moon 
plant’), are evidently connected with the image of our decan. Scorpio 3 
rules over the genitals and cures their inflammations; hence the obvious 
prohibition to eat animal testicles (or a particular kind of olives which 
have the same name in Greek).234 


Sagittarius 1. LEBoc; pevytoc Aldog (29) 

Human; its left hand is open and lowered, while its right hand 
holds an arrow. (Behind it?) there are some coloured javelins; 
it is enveloped in a net covering it from chest to heels. 


The HB description is actually that of Scorpio 3, as depicted on the 
GT. On GTa, Sagittarius 1 is a human figure with a shaved head 
enveloped in a long robe (very similar to Scorpio 2 on GTb),7* while 
on GTb it is an anthropomorphic figure with a jackal’s head. The 
confusion between the two figures, evident in the discrepancy between 


230 Nenna, “Douch,” 375, fig. 6. 

231 BM, 215, pl. 50, no. 340 = CBd-717. 

232 Damig. Lapid. Praef. (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 233). 

233 Dsc. Mat.med. 3.140: rarovia deen Tj yAvxvotdy: oi 8& neviöpoßov, oi 8& ópofá8tov, 
oi 8& ÓópoBÓ£, oi SE xiyaywyóv, oi Sè nacWEn, oi dì unvoyéverov, oi SE piviov, oi SE 
nau@vıov, oi SÈ Ilavòc xEeata, oi 8& “[Satovcg Saxtbiovc, oi 8& GyAnopatida, oi SE 
Be0dHe7t0v, oi SE oeAtviov, TEOYT| tat oeAnvöyovov, oi SE piots, “Pwyator xáota. 

234 The word used in HB is Ögyeıc. 

235 See Abry, “Les diptyques,” 102; Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Sagittarius 1. Compare 
Scorpio 3 above. 


236 Which can in turn be compared with a yellow jasper form Berlin showing a man 
holding a spear (Philipp, Mira et Magica, 96-97, pl. 38, no. 145 = CBd-2100). 
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the literary sources and the GT, is most probably also present in HB. 
There are currently no direct parallels on stones, although the GTb 
depiction of Scorpio 3, very close to this one, has been associated by A. 
Mastrocinque with a green jasper from the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris (Fig. 15),237 showing a horned cynocephalus figure with a sceptre, 
a situla and winged feet; the green colour of the gem matches perfectly 
with the description of the Phrygian stone given by Damigeron and 
Euax.?* This stone appears in fact better associated with Scorpio 3, 
which according to DTSD 1.28 rules the climate of that region. This 
decan’s plant is the sage, which Thessalus matches to the sign of Aries, 
but is also sacred to Jupiter. Legend has it in fact that the god was fed 
as a child by the Goat Amalthea under the same plant, therefore it is a 
petfect association to this decan when we consider the figure described 
by HB as Scorpio 3.2? In any case, due to its anti-inflammatory 
properties, the herb seems consistent with the protective action that the 
decan exerts against buboes and gangrene. Some manuscripts also 
report the prohibition, for the wearer, to eat porphyrion, which might be 
a kind of fish as well as the purple swamphen (Porphyrio porphyrio). The 
prohibition to eat this bird, which is present also in Leviticus,24 is 
probably based in this case on its belonging to Jupiter.**! 


Sagittarius 2. Tevxuog; àuéOvooc Aldog (30) 
Mongoose-headed man; holds a jug in his right hand, a sceptre 
in his left hand. 


The descriptions of HB and DTSD 1.29 seem to perfectly converge if 
one considers that DTSD translates the Greek word for mongoose 
(ixveiuwv) as investigator, paretymologically from the root of the Greek 
verb ixvetw.2 In this position, both the GT and the Douch glass 
plate? show a man, although originally this decan was probably 


237 Inv. N.3503. LIM, 176, no. 478 R = CBd 3706. 

238 Damig. Lapid. Suppl. 23.2, See Halleux and Schamp, Lapidaires p. 295. 

239 See also Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 194 and Coco, Libro Sacro, 61, footnote 44. 

240 Lev. 11, 18. 

241 On Jupiter and fowl see Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 220, b. 

242 See Feraboli, “De triginta sex decanis,” 520, footnote 10; Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, 
Sagittarius 1. 

243 On which see Nenna, “Douch.” 
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depicted with the head of a mongoose.” This depiction currently has 
no parallels on gems, although amethyst, associated with Jupiter, bears 
the astrological features of the sign in which the planet rules.?9 
Furthermore, since amethyst is considered an antidote against the 
effects of alcohol, this feature can be paralleled to that of the animal, 
immune to snake venom. It is difficult to say what the recommended 
plant is, since the name adgaxtitaAov seems to be a hapax;?*° however, 
it must be said that in Dioscorides?" ddgaktudAic is the name given by 
Pythagoras to the so-called “Phoenician anemone,” a variety that we 
could imagine purple, exactly like the stone. The prohibition to eat 
zovywv, a sea fish which perhaps is the stingray,?4 could derive from 
the purple colour of some species, if the identification is correct. 
Furthermore, its venom, used by Telegonus to kill Ulysses, was used in 
ancient medicine as an anaesthetic; this could relate them with the 
properties of amethyst. The connection of this fish with Jupiter, and 
therefore with the sign, could also be inferred from the fact that the 
Kyranides, at the letter 1,29 speak of an amulet made of “Peacock 
stone" (taitnc) which must represent a peacock placed above a 
stingray.25 Since the alchemical tradition links peacocks to Jupiter, it 
seems likely that this connection also exists in the case of our fish, the 
Greek name of which is the same as that of the turtle dove; in fact, 
ancient astrology assigns to Jupiter the birds of the columbidae family.25! 


Sagittarius 3. XOtcáo; a egiCwv A(Ooc (31) 
Walking man with a crown over his head and a robe from 
chest to heels; has a jug in the right hand, a sceptre in the left. 


As for this figure??? there seem to be no direct parallels in the corpus 
of amulets. In fact, the GT show a standardised human image of a 


244 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Sagittarius 2. 

245 Tt must be said that part of the ancient lithic tradition relates amethyst not to Jupiter, 
but to Venus; compare Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 226, c. 

246 Some scholars (e.g. Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 200) identify the plant with hembane. 
247 Dsc. Mat.med. 2.176. 

248 Arist. HA 489b.31. 

249 Kyr. 1.19.9-19. 

250 On this amulet see Vitellozzi “Relations,” 229-230, T; Vitellozzi, “Testo come 
immagine,” 216, T. 

251 See in both cases Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 220, b. 

252 On which see Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Sagittarius 3. 
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decan, just as described by both HB and DTSD 1.30. The decan, the 
stone and the plant have a rather straightforward relationship. The 
sources assign blue chalcedony to Zeus and the planet Jupiter for its 
colour reminiscent of rain and the sky.* The plant called xevravgeıov, 
a variety of Centaurea, recalls, even in ancient botany,254 the essential 
nature of the sign. The prohibition to eat hen’s brains can be read in 
both in Greek and in Roman terms, especially when linked to the ritual 
of auspicia pullaria and the prodigy of the white chickens of Livia, deeply 
connected with the cult of Jupiter. Also, later astrological treatises, in 
fact, include fowl among the birds placed under the rule of this god.?55 
Furthermore, ancient agricultural treatises, as well as Mediterranean 
folklore, seem to associate hens with Jupiter,259 since these birds were 
thought to be able to forecast rain and their eggs would rot at the 
sound of thunder. The Kyranides*>’ say that the brain of a hen can cure 
scorpion stings, while its heart, when worn on one’s thigh, can be used 
to aid a fast delivery in a pregnant woman (o&yrokion, “quick-birther?). 


Capricornus 1. Taio; opitys (32) 
Human, headless, dressed in a beetle skin wrapped around his 
chest. In the right hand it has a small jug. 


The figure has been associated with the headless god attested on 
magical gems.258 A lapis lazuli in the Museum of Fine Arts in Budapest 
(Fig. 16)? and a similar one in Robert Schoch’s collection? are 
probably the best examples of the type depicted on the GT. A further 
headless figure, although different from that described in HB, is 
engraved on a mottled jasper at the Metropolitan Museum in New 


253 Jaspis aerizusa, Plin. Nat. 37.37. See also Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 220, c, 
where ixomtc is rightly included among the stone related to Jupiter. 

254 Thphr. HP 3.3.6; Dsc. Mat.med. 3.6-7. 

255 Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 220, b. 

256 Fig. Col. 8.5.11-12. 

257 Kyr. 3.34. 

258 Armand Delatte, “Etudes sur la magie grecque (V). AKEDAAOC @EOC,” Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique 38 (1914): 189-249; Abry, “Les diptyques,” 85, 104. See also 
M. G. Lancellotti, “Le gemme e l'astrologia,” in SGG I, 118; Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, 
Capricornus 1. 

259 Inv. 2009.53.A = CB4-81. 

260 CBd-3186. 
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York?! it is a man with severed head and hands. A brown-green jasper 
from the Sossidi? collection shows the headless god on the back of a 
lion. The image of this god can be traced back to the Dendera zodiac, 
which shows a headless human figure among the paranatellonta of 
Capricorn.? It has also been related to the representation of headless 
mummies in Ptolemaic Egypt, linked to the cult of Osiris. The 
relationship of the decan with the “snake stone" (oitns) is clear since 
the mineral, probably a serpentine, is associated to Kronos? and 
Saturn,?° connecting the amulet with the planet that governs the sign. 
The plant deAgiviov (delphinium, or “knight’s spur"), which the 
pseudo-Dioscorides* says to be called by some Koóviov (“plant of 
Kronos”), reveals in its name its link with the god ruling over the sign. 
The meaning of the prohibition to eat eels is even more evident; 
although this animal was not very common in Egypt, there is evidence 
of its cult connection with Atum.2% In addition to this, an eel resembles 
a snake, in the same way as the stone does; the analogy probably refers 
to Atum as a snake, or to the ouroboros snake symbolizing the cycle of 
the solar year, which ends under the dominance of this decan. 


Capricornus 2. Ettitex; xaoxeóóvioc Aldog (33) 

Has the head of a pig, its body resembles the first decan. In its 
right hand has a small jug, in its left hand a sword. 

Although the pig’s head mentioned by HB could refer to the tradition 


of the Vatican Mythographers regarding Saturn whose head was that of 
a snake, a lion or a wild boar according to the seasons,?6 the GT show 


261 Bonner, Magical Amulets, 278, pl. 7, no. 152 (CBd-1111). This human figure, also 
headless, has its hands cut off. 

262 See Michel-Von Dungern, “Studies,” 85, pl. 10. 

263 EAT, pl. 42, fig. j. 

264 Kyr.ic. 

265 Damig. Lapid. praef. (edd. Halleux and Schamp, 233). 

266 Ps.Dsc. 3.73a. 

267 Daressy, “L’anguille.” See also Taurus 2 above. 

268 Mythogr. Vatican. III (1.8 ed. Bode, 155-156 = F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figures 
relatifs aux Mystères de Mithra. II (Bruxelles: Lamertin 1898), 53-54). See A. Mastrocinque, 
“Metamorfosi di Kronos su una gemma di Bologna,” in Gemme gnostiche e cultura 
ellenistica, 109. On the relationship between Saturn and pigs see Pérez Jiménez, 
“Fundamentos,” 215, b. 
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a man with the head of a goat??? while DTSD 1.32 describes a bull- 
headed decan covered with the skin of a beetle. According to Quack,?” 
the beetle skin mentioned by the sources might be recognised in some 
hybrid figures such as the one depicted on a black magnet from the 
British Museum,?7! with the body of a beetle. A green jasper from the 
Bibliothèque Nationale??? shows a ram-headed figure with a beetle's 
thorax instead of its torso, but it seems very different from the type 
described by our sources. The recommended stone is probably related 
to the ruler of the decan Mars, since the stone called xagxedéviog (lit. 
“stone of Chartage") is compared by Socrates and Dionysius to a 
carbuncle.??3 The stone is probably a garnet (or at least a kind of 
cornelian or even a kind of haematite) which, as we know from other 
lapidaries,?’* is associated with Mars, whose image had to be engraved 
on the stone. The plant is the anemone, the winter flower traditionally 
offered to Tammuz/ Adonis. Interestingly, in one of his stories Ovid? 
tells how the anemone was created from the blood of Adonis killed by 
a wild boar, which according to Nonnus?’ was the jealous Mars 
himself, as mentioned above, the boar was also considered one of the 
animal forms of Kronos. According to Pliny?" the flower had magical 
properties, and should be picked during the first blooming of the year, 
closed inside a red bag and worn next to the heart to ward off the evil 
eye and fever. The food prohibition relating to the moray eel is similar 
to that in Capricornus 1, since this fish is similar to the image of the sea 
serpent that symbolises the sign. The fierce nature of this animal, which 
was well-known in antiquity, seems in perfect accordance with that of 
Mars. 


269 Abry, “Les diptyques," 105. 

270 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Capricornus 2. 

271 Inv. BM G 16 EA 56016. BM, 122, pl. 25, no. 176 = CBd-574. 
272 LIM, 61, no. 144 = CBd-3313. 

273 See Halleux and Schamp, Lapidaires p. 167, footnote 3. 

274 Damig. Lapid. 3.5-7 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 238-239). 

275 Ov. Met. 10.525-559. 

276 Nonn. Dion. 41, 209-211. 

277 Plin. Nar. 21.94. 
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Capricornus 3. Eruxvavg; avaykitns (34) 
It has a traditional (?) human head; holds a small jug in its 
right hand, in its left hand a spear. Wears a wrapped skirt. 


Also in this case, Quack?’8 poses the problem of the reading in HB, as 
well as that of the translation of the Greek expression Kata mv Ov. 
Probably, the expression means precisely that the decan has a human 
shape, as confirmed by DISD?” and by the images on the GT. The 
name ’Eruyvave, which probably corresponds to the name 
TEIIIXNOY® inscribed on the GT, probably derives from the 
Egyptian p-n.w-hnt(.t) present in the Sethos IB family. The image, 
described too generically to find evidence on gems, had to be engraved 
on the so-called “stone of necessity” (dvayxtıns) which, as reported by 
Damigeron and Euax,?80 is connected with the underworld and 
Kronos.28! The recommended plant is the xauavAéwv (thistle), a hardy 
plant whose Greek name might recall?®? the leonine shape of Saturn 
mentioned by the Vatican Mythographers,283 and therefore befits this 
solar decan. In order to be effective, the plant had to be harvested in 
winter, under the sign of Capricorn and under the moonlight.?®* The 
prohibition to eat crayfish could derive from the image of Capricorn. 


Aquarius 1. lov, o Oow; xvnixitng (35) 
Dog-headed man, clothed from chest to heels. 


The two Graeco-Latin sources agree in describing a dog-headed figure, 
and this is confirmed by both the GT and the Douch glass plate.285 All 
the documents, albeit with small variations, show a man with a jackal’s 
head, holding a sceptre and an ankh. The type might derive from the 
representation of the decan fp-‘w-b’.wi which has this form in the Tanis 
family. This description has also been related?#° to the representations 


278 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Capricornus 3. 

279 De trig. sex decan. 1.33: Ad similitudinem hominis est, habens faciem canis. 

280 Damig. Lapid. 3.5-7 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 238-239). 

281 Compare Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 141-142. 

282 In fact, the Greek word yapathewv is a compound of yapai (“on the ground") and 
Aewv (“lion”): this seems appropriate for a decan ruled by the Sun in a sign of Saturn. 

283 Compare Capricornus 1 above. 

284 See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 224. 

285 Nenna, “Douch.” 

286 Abry, “Les diptyques,” 106. 
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of Anubis, frequently attested on magical gems.287 The stone associated 
with the decan, the Avékités stone (kvnkíitns), cannot be identified with 
certainty, although its name, reminiscent of that of wild safflower 
(kvrjkoc) could indicate a reddish yellow mineral. Moreover, safflower, 
which as we know from Hesychius can easily be confused with saffron, 
seems associated with the cult of Artemis Knakeatis, whose ruined 
temple was seen by Pausanias near Tegea. Although there are no certain 
elements, the Anékitées could be a variety of chrysolite, a stone that the 
ancient lapidaries associate to Aphrodite,?* who rules this decan 
(DTSD 1.34). The plant instead, called asar (äoag), is probably the wild 
spikenard (Asarum enropaenm)?® a plant used in folk medicine as a 
diuretic and purgative, or alternatively Valerian (Valeriana cornucopiae),?” 
of which spikenard might be a substitute. Ruelle’s edition of HB does 
not include any food prohibitions, which are however present in the 
manuscripts and are related to rotten bread eaten by mice; their reasons 
are rather obscure, but mice are traditionally assigned to Saturn by the 
alchemic tradition?! Together with spikenard, they also appear in the 
Kyranides?2 among the ingredients for a balm curing podalgia, which 
might be linked to this decan whose power is connected with gout. 


Aquarius 2. Looouva; nayvnrtng (36) 
Human, clothed from chest to heels. Holds a small ankh(?) and 
has a crown on his head. 


HB describes in this case the standard image that the decans have on the 
GT, while in this position the Douch glass plate shows a figure wrapped 
like a mummy. As for the HB description, Quack?” notes that the word 
ayxtav has no meaning in Greek, thus proposing to correct it with ayyeia 
("vessels"), which would be consistent with the figure. However, the 
scholar notes that ayxiav can be explained as a phonetic rendering of the 


287 See especially: Erika Zwierlein-Diehl, Die antiken Gemmen des Kunsthistorischen Museums 
in Wien, III (München: Prestel, 1991) [from now on AGWien UI], 161, pl. 96, no. 2201 
= CBd-2444 (red jasper); LIM, 176, no. 478, obv. = CBd-3706 (green jasper). 

288 Socr.Dion. Lith 37. 

289 See Coco, Libro Sacro, 69. 

290 See Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 228. 

291 See Pèrez-Jimènez, “Fundamentos,” 215, b. 

292 Kyr. 2.26 

29 Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Aquarius 2. 
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Egyptian word ‘nh, which is precisely what the decan holds in his hand on 
the GT. The description given by the sources is rather generic, but if we 
follow Quack’s interpretation, we will be able to establish a parallel with the 
reverse of a green jasper at the British Museum showing a man holding a 
jug and an ankh symbol (Fig. 17).294 The decan’s name Zooouvo (from the 
Egyptian name ss) is the same as that inscribed on the GT as 
COQMOY and COCOMOY. The association with lodestone (uayvitns) 
is most likely explained by the Hermetic tradition surviving in the Arabic 
culture?» which assigns this stone, normally associated with Mars by the 
Graeco-Roman sources,?” to the decan’s planet Mercury. Alternatively, a 
further tradition connects lodestone with Saturn, the planet protecting the 
sign, because of its dark colour.’ There are reasons to think that also the 
anagallis (&voryadAic), which Thessalus connects to Sagittarius, and is 
probably red pimpernel (or chicory), is in this case related to Mercury, since 
its blue variety is related to Virgo 1.298 A food prohibition, reported by 
some manuscripts, is the consumption of pork shanks, linked to the body 
part protected by this decan as well as to the image of Saturn as a boat. 


Aquarius 3. Xovovpovc; ur]jóucóc A(Ooc (37) 
Human. In his right hand holds a small jug, in his left hand a 
sceptre. 


The GT, as well as the Douch glass plate, show a man with an ankh and 
a sceptre, which might find an interesting parallel on a reddish-brown 
jasper formerly in the Brummer collection.?? The association with the 
so-called Median stone, which is said to be black outside and saffron- 
yellow inside,> clearly shows the dominance of Saturn on black stones 


294 BM, 23-24, pl. 6, no. 38 = CBd-417. 

295 See Claude Lecouteux, The High Magie of Talismans e» Amulets. Tradition and Craft 
(Rochester-Toronto: Inner Traditions), 161; Elie-Charles Flamand, Les pierres magiques (Patis: 
Le Courrier du Livre, 1981), 158. Furthermore, the hermetic treatise on the 15 fixed stars 
assigns the magnet stone to A/a Corvi which, being close to the Virgo constellation, should 
be considered as pertaining to Mercury. See André-J. Festugiére, La Révélation d'Hermes 
Trismégiste. I. L’astrologie et les sciences occultes (Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1949), 160-70. 

296 See Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 223, c. On magnet stones see also A. Radl, Der 
Magnetstein in der Antike. Quellen und Zusammenhange (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1988). 

297 See Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 216, c-d. 

298 Compare Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 234. 

299 Bonner, Magical Amulets, 317-318, pl. 21, no. 379. 

300 Compare Damig. Lapid. 21 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 259-260). 
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in general?! Damigeron and Euax, however, specifically associate the 
stone to Venus.* The plant to be placed under the stone, called 
thyrsus (0voorov), has been identified by Béjottes as Hedera helix; its 
leaves, boiled in wine, were used to heal burns. However, following 
Dioscorides, I would be inclined to recognise it as thyme. Some 
manuscripts?® report a food prohibition not included in the modern 
edition of the text; this prohibition, regarding donkey meat, could be 
related to the decans of Aquarius because of the well-known similarity 
between Seth and Kronos (Saturn), already discussed in Gemini 1. 
Furthermore, the plant and the food prohibition seem linked by a 
common reference to Dionysos; this is not surprising, since the days 
ruled by this decan are those of the Athenian Anthesteria. 


Pisces 1. Teu; Povos (38) 
Human, wears a blue tunic and a pig hide. Holds a small jug 
in its left hand. 


The GT show in this position a figure with the head of a jackal, holding 
a sceptre, and has been linked?% to the image of Anubis. The Douch 
glass plate instead shows a mummy with a lion’s head.3 Arguably, the 
description found in the Latin list of decans results from a 
contamination (or misunderstanding) of Greek sources? The 
association with beryl (BriguAAoc) is easily explained. In ancient lithic 
tradition, this stone was associated with Jupiter, the sea and 
Poseidon!” for its green-blue colour. The use of vervain (negiotegewv, 
Verbena supina)! ruled by this decan, as an anti-inflammatory for the 
feet, could also imply a similar analogy since the Greek name of the 


301 Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 216, c. 

302 Damig. Lapid. praef. 7 (ed. Halleux and Schamp, 233). 

303 Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 239. 

304 Dsc. Mat.med. recen. 3,36: 0dpotov, RV: 0bp0c oi SE Odpov, oi È Odpoc hevxdc, oi dè 
nepahut0c, oi 8& EmOvpLIc, oi 8& O0potov, ‘Papato: Bovpovp, Aiybrmor otépavot, Adxor 
ultra, G00oxot pobtovna. 

305 See Ruelle, “Livre sacré," 274, footnote 240 (MVMp). 

306 Abry, “Les diptyques," 85. 

307 Nenna, “Douch,” 375, fig. 4. 

308 De trig. sex decan. 37: Homo est indutus vestes fuscas, babens faciem suis; cingitur simpliciter. 
59 Kyr. 1.2. 

310 Lapid. N. 3 (edd. Halleux and Schamp, 188); Plin. Naz. 37.76. 

311 Compare Béjottes, Trente-six Herbes, 172, 245. 
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plant recalls that of the dove, a bird that the alchemical tradition assigns 
to Zeus.3!2 At the oracle of Dodona in fact there were doves which, 
according to the priestesses, had come from Egypt and Libya where 
there was a sanctuary dedicated to Amun.*!3 The form of this decan in 
the Douch glass plate also explains the origins of the prohibition to eat 
the meat of a lioness, as reported by some manuscripts, although the 
variant is not included in the modern edition of HB.314 


Pisces 2. Longi; rregıAevkıog Aí(00c (39) 
Naked man with a cloak. Holds a jug in its right hand, while 
raising its left index finger to the mouth. 


The HB description certainly corresponds to the third, and not the 
second, decan of Pisces depicted on the GT.3!5 This figure has been 
rightly associated to that of a standing Harpocrates, widely attested on 
Roman gems, although not so frequent on magical amulets.3!9 In the 
position of Pisces 2, the GT show instead a man named TEBIOY 
(Egyptian tp‘w-b’.wi) with a headdress, holding a spear with both hands 
(one raised, the other lowered), in the typical position that in Egyptian 
art depicts the gods who have defeated an enemy, such as a crocodile. 
Since the animal corresponding to Pisces in the dodekaoros is precisely a 
crocodile, it seems plausible that this decan was originally depicted 
fighting this kind of enemy.?!” Such an image might also explain the 
meaning of the description in DTSD 1.38, where the decan is said to be 
“Mars, standing and armed." The meouevkios stone appears to be a 
white-striped chalcedony, which is explicitly associated by Socrates and 
Dionysius to the sun-god in the form of a scarab?!? and can therefore 
refer to the original image of the decan as well as to Jupiter, to whom 
all the white stones are assigned. Also the prohibition to eat the liver of 
a sheep, reported in the manuscripts but not included in the text 


312 Compare Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 222, footnote 39. 

313 Hdt. 2.55; the Greek word is however meAerddac. 

514 See Ruelle, “Livre sacré," 274, footnote 247 (MVMp). 

315 Abry, “Les diptyques,” 109. 

316 See e.g. AGWien III, 157, pl. 93, no. 2193 = CBd-2436 

317 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Pisces 2. 

318 Socr.Dion. Lith. 34 (edd. Halleux and Schamp, 170). It must be said that, although 
our idea of onyx refers only to black and white stones, the ancient definition seems to 
include all striped gems (chalcedonies and agates) resembling human finger nails. 
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reconstructed by Ruelle,3!° can be generally related to Jupiter, to whom 
both the organ and the animal are assigned by ancient astrologers.320 
The plant is rosemary (AiBavwrtic) whose name, as explained above for 
Gemini 3, recalls that of frankincense, a plant used during sacrifices and 
therefore appropriate both for Zeus, to whom the decan belongs, and 
for the Egyptian representation of the decan, which is connected to the 
sun god Harpocrates. 


Pisces 3. Zvow; baKtvOo0c (40) 
It is said to be invisible; it is called the dragon with sinuous 
coils. It has a beard and a crown on its head. 


As mentioned above, both the GT and the Douch glass plate show in 
this position a human figure, naked and cloaked, with a shaved head, 
his index finger raised to his lips; however, this does not correspond to 
the HB description for Pisces 2. As explained by Quack, this is 
probably due to the shift of one position of the Egyptian decan Ant.w- 
hr.w, which is sometimes represented as a naked boy.?! In the case of 
Pisces 3, the HB description, which has no counterpart in DTSD 1.39, 
does not seem to be linked with the Egyptian tradition, and could 
probably refer to the Agathodaimon, as well as to Glykon. A further 
possibility might be provided by the Tabula Bianchini, which shows in 
the inner circle the constellation of the Dragon between the two Bears, 
where the Dragon is depicted as a snake with a crest. A snake with a 
beard and tiara is engraved on a magical sphere from Athens, as well as 
in the Dodekaoros of the Daressy zodiac. The figure of Serapis is often 
combined on gems with that of the Agathodaimon in the form of a 
snake with the bearded head of the god.?? A bearded snake with a crest 
appeats instead on a chalcedony at the Museo Nazionale Romano (Fig. 
18).32 As S. Piperakis explains,?^ this decan is associated with the 
hyacinth, a stone related to Jupiter,’ but which is also connected with 


319 See Ruelle, “Livre sacré,” 274, footnote 254 (MV). 

320 Compare Val. 1.1.18; See also Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 221, footnote 36. 

321 See Quack, Beiträge, chap. 2.4.2, Pisces 3. 

322 See e.g. Martin Henig, The Lewis collection of gemstones (Oxford: Archaeopress, 1975), 
61-62, no. 258; LIM, 64, no. 152 = CBd-3317. 

323 SGG II, 136, pl. 40, no. Ro 18 = CB4-68. 

324 Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 149-150. 

325 See Pérez Jiménez, “Fundamentos,” 220, c. 
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the supreme sun g0d?% for its link with the Egyptian snake-god Shai, 
associated with the Agathodaimon. The plant connected with the 
amulet, the garden chamomile (av@epia),*2”7 was considered warm and 
dry and therefore endowed with the same elemental qualities of the 
Sun. Galen writes? that the wise men of Egypt consecrated chamomile 
under the Sun, while the pseudo-Apuleius32 calls chamomile zrociscos 
eliacos “little solar wheel) a phytonym which could derive from the 
herbal recipes attributed to Nechepso and could indicate Matricaria 
chamomilla’? Among the many names reported by Dioscorides for this 
plant, &vOoc medwvév (lit. ‘“feet-flower”) seems appropriate for this 
decan protecting the feet. Some manuscripts also report a food 
prohibition related to the head of a goat, which could generically be 
associated to Amalthea and therefore to Jupiter. This probably recalls 
the fact that, in Babylonian tradition, the star Capella, which was later 
associated with Amalthea by Aratus, was originally connected with the 
beginning of spring. 


III. Conclusion 


At the end of this review, albeit cursory and therefore provisional, there 
are enough elements to conclude that, also in the case of the 
astrological decans mentioned in HB, the correspondences between the 
sources and the archaeological documentation are much more frequent 
than previously thought. 

The gemstone amulets, especially when compared with more 
complex artefacts such as the Tables from Grand or the Douch glass 
plate, are of great help in revealing, through magical practices, many 
aspects of those astrological beliefs which developed during the 
Imperial period inspired by the astronomical tradition of Pharaonic 
Egypt. The presence of images related to the Egyptian decans reveals 
that the Egyptian magical medicine based on astrology was widely 
spread among the population of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire, as engraved gems, although valuable, may certainly have been 


326 See Piperakis, “Natural Materials,” 150, footnotes 59-61. Compare Taurus 3 above. 
327 Dsc. Mat.med. 3, 137 (11 145-147 W); Plin. Naz. 22, 53-54. 

328 Gal. Simpl.med. 3.10 (Ed. Kühn XI, 562). 

329 Ps. Apul. 23 (62 H.-S.). 

330 See Ducourthial, Flore magique, 504, note 34. 
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affordable also for the middle-class.33! The evident prevalence of 
certain types compated to others, as in the case of Chnoubis (Leo 1), is 
most likely explained by later transformations and interpretations, often 
influenced by Gnostic philosophy. Some of these figures underwent 
such transformations becoming, from zodiacal decans, images of that 
supreme god whom philosophers, mages and prophets tried in every 
way to represent. Furthermore, the complex recipes involving different 
ingredients from each of the kingdoms of nature appear to originate 
from a centuries-old tradition connecting the elements of nature with 
astral entities and the gods. Gemstones, classified essentially by their 
colours? are put in elaborate interaction with medicinal plants and 
animals, in order to direct the positive influence of the stars on the 
human body. To control the inner power of plain stones, used for 
centuries for medical purposes, images and writing were gradually 
added, also thanks to the extended custom of epigraphical writing in 
the Imperial period, as well as to the many workshops and new cheaper 
engraving techniques. Images, which were thought to release the 
healing properties of gems through the affinity that linked the gods and 
the planets to their respective stones, were then endowed with the 
power of magical words and prayers, inscribed on stone and probably 
read aloud by the wearers to activate the amulet’s energy. Thus released, 
the stone’s energy was thought to be enhanced by the odorous essence 
of the plant placed underneath, just as in the story, narrated by 
Josephus, of the Jewish exorcist Eleazar who, in the presence of 
Vespasian, freed a man possessed by a demon by placing under his 
nose a ting that contained “one of the roots that Solomon 
prescribed.” It is then evident that the so-called magical gems, which 
were real tools made for ritual performances, occasionally provide 
unexpected variations in the designs provided by the sources. As shown 
above, this depends not only on the subtle speculations made by 
ancient astrologers on the figures of the decans, but also on the 
transmission of the texts and on the creativity of the gem-engravers, 


331 In this sense, the famous passages by Aristophanes (Plut. 883-886) and Antiphanes 
(Fr. 117 Kock) on magical amulets sold for one drachma ate meaningful. On the 
availability of these artefacts for the middle-class see Richard Gordon, “Archaeologies 
of Magical Gems,” in Gems of Heaven, 43-44. 

332 See Attilio Mastrocinque, “The Colours of Magical Gems,” in Gems of Heaven, 62-68. 
333 J, AJ. 8.42-49. See Faraone, Transformations, 224-225. 
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who were able to adapt the models proposed to them by professional 
astrologers, to different occasions according to their cultural 
background. Thus, the comparison of our sources with the 
corresponding gems allows to better understand how ancient astrology 
could be well summarised by master engravers for extremely practical 
purposes. In fact, as pointed out by Festugiére, ancient astrology, far 
from being mere speculation, was rather the theoretical prerequisite for 
a concrete intervention on reality. 
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Fig. 1. London, BM 
(inv. G 1986.5-1.99). 
Yellow jasper (obv.): 
Horus. CBd-539. 
Photo: C.A. 
Faraone. 
© Reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


Fig. 2. Paris, DMMA, 
Bibliothèque Nationale de 


France. (Froehner coll. 2845). 


Yellow jasper: the decan 


Sontochor. CB4-3701. Photo: 


A. Mastrocinque. © BNF, 
Cabinet des Médailles. 


Fig. 3. London, BM 
(inv. G 91, EA 56091). 
Amethyst scarab: 
animal-headed figure. 
CBd-925. Photo: C. A. 
Faraone. 
© Reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


Fig. 4. London, British 
Museum (inv. G 556, 
EA 48954). Haematite 
(rev): donkey-headed 
figure. CBd-752. 
Photo: C. A. Faraone. 
© Reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


Fig. 5. London, British 
Museum (inv. G 32, EA 
56032). Green chrysoprase 
(obv.): falcon headed figure. 
CBd-540. Photo: C.A. 
Faraone. © Reproduced by 
courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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Fig. 6. AM 9870 
Cornelian (obv.): dog- 
headed serpent. 
© Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin — PK, Photo: 
Sandra Steiß. CBd-2128. 
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Fig. 7. Florence, Fig. 8. London, British Fig. 9. London, UCL 
Museo Archeologico Museum (Inv. G 20, EA Petrie Museum (Inv. 

Nazionale (Inv. 56020). Sard: Chnoubis UC58372). Brown 
15120). Cornelian: two (oby.)/inscription (rev.) jasper (obv.): 
heads emerging from a CBd-702. Photo: C.A. cynocephalus drawing a 
vase (obv.)/Chnoubis Faraone. © Reproduced by bow. Photo: C. A. 

(tev.) Photo: A. courtesy of the Trustees of Faraone. © London, 
Mastrocinque © MAF the British Museum. UCL Petrie Museum. 


Fig. 10. Ann Arbor. Fig. 11. Paris, DMMA, Fig. 12. London, British 
Kelsey Museum of Bibliothèque Nationale de Museum (inv. G 494, 
Archaeology (inv. France (Inv. Froehner. 2891). EA 56494). Red-brown 
KM26004). Jasper: Haematite (obv.): figure with stone: serpent-headed 


polymorphic god four ibis heads. CBd-3700. figure (obv.). CBd-832. 
(obv.)/standing cobra Photo: A. Mastrocinque. © Photo: C. A. Faraone. 
(tev.). CBd-1433. BNF, Cabinet des Médailles. © Reproduced by 
Photo: C.A. Faraone, courtesy of the 
© Kelsey Museum of Trustees Trustees of 
Archaeology. the British Museum. 
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Fig. 13. Paris, DMMA 
Bibliothèque Nationale 
de France (Inv. 
58.2207). Yellow 
jasper (obv.): bull- 
headed figure. CBd- 
3707. Photo: A. 
Mastrocinque. © BNF, 
Cabinet des Médailles 


Fig. 14. Paris, DMMA 


Bibliothèque Nationale de 


France (Inv. 58.2184). 
Haematite: Ophiouchos 
standing on a scorpion. 

CBd-1519. Photo: A. 
Mastrocinque. © BNF, 
Cabinet des Médailles 


Fig. 15. Paris, DMMA 
Bibliothèque Nationale 
de France (Inv. 
N.3503). Green jasper 
(obv.): cynocephalic 
figure. CBd-3706. 
Photo: A. 
Mastrocinque. © BNF, 
Cabinet des Médailles 


Fig. 16. Budapest, 
Museum of Fine Arts 
(Inv. 2009.53.A). Lapis 

lazuli: akephalos 
(obv.). CBa-81. Photo: 
D. Cottier-Angeli. © 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Budapest. 


Fig. 17. London, British 
Museum (inv. G 432, EA 
56432). Green jasper: canopy 
(O)/man holding a jug (R) 
CBd-417. Photo: C. A. 
Faraone, © Reproduced by 
courtesy of the Trustees of 


the British Museum. 
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Fig. 18. Rome, Museo 
Nazionale Romano 
(Inv. 69686). 
Chalcedony: bearded 
serpent. CBd-68. Photo: 
A. Mastrocinque. © 
Roma, Museo 
Nazionale Romano. 
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Doubt, disbelief, and skepticism have become important topics in the 
study of medieval Europe. Following a seminal article by the historian 
Susan Reynolds, medievalists from many disciplines have examined a 
range of tendencies often grouped together under the unlovely but 
encompassing term “unbelief.”* They are engaged in an important 
project. In the overall historiography of Europe and the West, skeptical 
inquiry founded on the rejection of any kind of unquestioning belief 
has long stood as a hallmark of modernity, set against an enduring 
stereotype of the Middle Ages as credulous, superstitious, and 
altogether irrational? A significant level of sophistication in dealing 
with intellectual or epistemological uncertainty is often thought to have 


1 Iowa State University, USA. 

Portions of this essay were presented at a seminar at King’s College, Cambridge, in June 
2019. I thank John Arnold and Miri Rubin for organizing the seminar and hosting me, 
and all the participants for their valuable feedback. Additional thanks to John Arnold, 
who later very helpfully commented on the full essay. 

? Susan Reynolds, “Social Mentalities and the Cases of Medieval Scepticism,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 6th series, vol. 1 (1991): 21-41. For an objection 
to the term “unbelief,” see Dorothea Weltecke, “Beyond Religion: On the Lack of 
Belief during the Central and Later Middle Ages,” in Religion and Its Other: Secular and 
Sacral Concepts and Practices in Interaction, ed. Heike Bock, Jörg Fuechter, and Michi 
Knecht (Frankfurt: Campus, 2009), 101-14. Weltecke, “Der Narr spricht: Es ist kein Got”: 
Atheismus, Unglauben und Glaubenszweifel vom 12. Jahrhundert bis zur Neuzeit (Frankfurt: 
Campus, 2010), also discusses terminology at various points, esp. 257-95. 

3 Reynolds, “Social Mentalities," 22; John H. Arnold, Belief und Unbelief in Medieval Europe 
(London: Hodder Arnold, 2005), 4; Sabina Flanagan, Doubt in an Age of Faith: Uncertainty 
in the Long Twelfth Century (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 1; Peter Dinzelbacher, Unglaube im 
“Zeitalter des Glanbens”: Atheismus und Skeptizismus im Mittelalter (Badenweiler: Bachmann, 
2009), 1-2; Frances Andrews, “Introduction,” in Donbting Christianity: The Church and 
Doubt, ed. Frances Andrews, Charlotte Metheun, and Andrew Spicer, Studies in Church 
History 52 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 1-16, at 3. Studies of 
unbelief in antiquity also take this point as their frame: see Tim Whitmarsh, Battling the 
Gods: Atheism in the Ancient World (New York: Knopf, 2015), 4-5. 
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emerged only in the early modern period, if not later.* Such notions 
remain a prime example of how, in the words of one expert, almost no 
other periodization in history carries so much consequence as the 
divide between the “medieval” and the “modern,” largely because that 
division functions “less as a historical marker than as a massive value 
judgment."5 

Thus far, skepticism or outright disbelief in magic have played only 
a small role in the emerging scholarship on medieval unbelief. John 
Arnold gives some space to magical practices in his expansive treatment 
of Belief and Unbelief in Medieval Europe, for example, and Matteo Duni 
has examined late medieval skepticism about witchcraft in his 
contribution to a recent collection on religious doubt. Magical 
practices could engender manifold uncertainties, however, ranging from 
whether they were real or illusory in their effects, to whether their 
power might be natural or demonic, leading ultimately to the question 
of whether they were potentially tolerable or invariably illicit. The very 
terminology surrounding magic is often slippery and elusive, creating 
problems for both medieval authorities and modern scholars.’ 

That these profound dilemmas have yet to be fully integrated into 
the study of unbelief in the Middle Ages is perhaps not surprising given 
that, aside from the matter of legal and intellectual condemnation, 
studies of medieval magic themselves often skirt questions of essential 


4 Dallas G. Denery II, “Uncertainty and Deception in the Medieval and Early Modern 
Court,” in Uncertain Knowledge: Scepticism, Relativism, and Doubt in the Middle Ages, ed. 
Dallas G. Denery II, Kantik Gosh, and Nicolette Zeeman (Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), 
13-36, at 15-18. 

5 Margreta de Grazia, “The Modern Divide: From Either Side,” Journal of Medieval and 
Early Modern Studies 37 (2007): 453-67, at 453; see also Kathleen Davis, Periodization and 
Sovereignty: How Ideas of Feudalism and Secularization Govern the Politics of Time (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 5-6. 

6 Arnold, Belief and Unbelief, 96-99; Duni, “Doubting Witchcraft: Theology, Jurists, 
Inquisitors during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” in Doubting Christianity, 203- 
31. Other examples include Paolo Golinelli, I/ Medioevo degh increduli: Miscredenti, beffatori, 
anticlericali (Milan: Mursia, 2009), esp. 29-43; while Carol Lansing treats magical fraud in 
her essay “Popular Belief and Heresy,” in A Companion to the Medieval World, ed. Carol 
Lansing and Edward D. English (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 276-92. 

7 This issue is confronted directly by Richard Kieckhefer, “Rethinking How to Define 
Magic,” in The Routledge History of Medieval Magic, ed. Sophie Page and Catherine Rider 
(London: Routledge, 2019), 15-25; Claire Fanger, “For Magic: Against Method,” ibid., 
26-36; Bernd-Christian Otto, “A Discourse Historical Approach Towards Medieval 
Learned Magic,” ibid., 37-47; and David L. d’Avray, “The Concept of Magic,” ibid., 48-56. 
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credulity or skepticism.’ Yet such questions are essential. Disbelief in 
magic — that is, the putative rejection of magical beliefs and practices as 
matters of serious intellectual concern — has played an enormous role in 
establishing the fraught divide between the medieval and the modern to 
which I have already alluded. The very scope of the issue, though, has 
led to a certain degree of scholarly fatigue. 

To put the matter curtly, scholars of magic have long since grown 
disenchanted with Max Weber’s notion of the disenchantment of the 
world (Eintzanberung der Welt). In fairness, Weber himself was never 
entirely enamored with this concept, and he never developed it at 
length.? That left subsequent scholars an evocative but loosely defined 
term with which to play. Despite the fact that Europe's major witch 
hunts were a decidedly early modern phenomenon afflicting both 
Catholic and Protestant lands, many continued to associate 
disenchantment primarily with the Reformation, as Weber seemed to 
have indicated, until R. W. Scribner effectively undermined that 
relationship.!° Others placed the moment of disenchantment in the 
Scientific Revolution or Enlightenment, although the fit was never 
petfect in any epoch. Some medievalists also joined the fray, arguing in 
the opposite chronological direction that many medieval thinkers were 
often quite rational, and in that sense disenchanted, in their approach to 
magic.!! Most recently, scholars of modern magic have questioned 


8 In contrast, on skepticism associated with witchcraft, mainly in the early modern 
period, see Walter Stephens, “The Sceptical Tradition,” in The Oxford Handbook of 
Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe and Colonial America, ed. Brian P. Levack (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), 101-21. Stephens’s important earlier study, Demon 
Lovers: Witchcraft, Sex, and the Crisis of Belief (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 
situated late medieval witchcraft at the center of major epistemological debates. 

? Gilbert G. Germain, A Discourse on Disenchantment: Reflections on Politics and Technology 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 28. 

10 R. W. Scribner, “The Reformation, Popular Magic, and the Disenchantment of the 
World,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 23 (1992-93): 475-94; also Scribner, “Magic and 
the Formation of Protestant Popular Culture in Germany,” in R. W. Scribner, Re/igion 
and Culture in Germany (1400-1800), ed. Lyndal Roper, Studies in Medieval and 
Reformation Thought 81 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 323-45. A classic, highly nuanced 
account of the Reformation’s effect on magic remains Keith Thomas, Religion and the 
Decline of Magic (New York: Seribner’s, 1971). 

11 Richard Kieckhefer, “The Specific Rationality of Medieval Magic,” American Historical 
Review 99 (1994): 813-36; Michael D. Bailey, “The Disenchantment of Magic: Spells, 
Charms, and Superstition in Early European Witchcraft Literature,’ American Historical 
Review 111 (2006): 383-404. 
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whether Western modernity itself can truly be categorized as 
disenchanted in any meaningful way.!? 

Another reason why doubts about magic may not thus far have 
figured more prominently in the study of unbelief overall is that many 
of the scholars who have focused on different forms of medieval 
unbelief have tended to begin their investigations in the twelfth century, 
and they have often privileged the later medieval period over the 
earlier.!3 This is due mainly to the impact of the intellectual revival still 
characterized as the “renaissance of the twelfth century,” which led to a 
flowering of disputation and hence of doubt, at least of the academic 
variety, on many issues. It is also likely due to the far greater number of 
sources available from the later medieval period compared to the 
earlier, which allows for greater insight into an array of issues. 
Collectively, although no doubt unintentionally, this de facto later 
medieval focus can appear to reinforce a teleology in which doubt and 
disbelief, as markers of intellectual sophistication, grew progressively as 
European society moved forward through time, from late medieval 
toward early modern. Belief in magic, however, followed a different 
track. 

Of course, the term “belief” is itself fluid and uncertain, and it can 
designate various kinds of conviction, credulity, or understanding. !4 
Nevertheless, as a generality we may assert that most later medieval 
authorities — religious, judicial, and intellectual — tended to be more 
credulous, and hence more concerned, about magic than earlier 
authorities had been. More precisely, they grew more certain of the real 
efficacy of demonic magic within the physical world.!5 One factor 


12 Michael Saler, “Modernity and Enchantment: A Historiographic Review,” American 
Historical Review 111 (2006): 692-716; Egil Asprem, The Problem of Disenchantment: Scientific 
Naturalism and Esoteric Discourse, 1900-1939 (Leiden: Brill, 2014); Jason A. Josephson- 
Storm, The Myth of Disenchantment: Magic, Modernity, and the Birth of the Human Sciences 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2017). I approached the question from a 
medieval perspective in the final chapter of Michael D. Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Reasoned 
Follies: The Boundaries of Superstition in Late Medieval Europe (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 2013), 242-50. 

13 Jinty Nelson, “Carolingian Doubt?” in Doubting Christianity, 65-86, at 66. 

14 On beliefs historical valences, see Ethan S. Shagan, The Birth of Modern Belief: Faith and 
Judgment from the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 2018). 

15 Michael D. Bailey, “Diabolic Magic,” in The Cambridge History of Magic and Witchcraft in 
the West: From Antiquity to the Present, ed. David J. Collins (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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underlying this development was the influx of erudite magical texts 
from the Muslim world, which was itself part of Western Europe’s 
intellectual revival starting around the twelfth century.!° By the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, demonology had reemerged as a 
serious intellectual topic for the first time since the patristic era." By 
the fifteenth century, witch trials had begun to appear. This is not a 
trajectory that fits comfortably with most general approaches to the 
study of unbelief in the Middle Ages that have emerged so far. 

I lay out these points in order to establish the larger context for the 
focused analysis that I will develop here, but I will not, in fact, directly 
address such grand historical trajectories. To return for a moment to a 
Weberian frame, in a penetrating essay published in 2008, Alexandra 
Walsham argued that scholars should abandon the effort to situate 
disenchantment in any single age or epoch. Even more importantly, she 
stressed that we should not imagine that skepticism or disbelief grew 
progressively over time, advancing along a clearly “linear path of 
development.” Instead, we should think “in terms of cycles of 
desacralization and resacralization, disenchantment and re- 
enchantment,” that would wax and wane over time.!8 Within that 
framework, the imperative then becomes to understand how those 
cycles operated, and to do that, I would contend, we need to unpack 
the doubts and disbelief of particular historical moments, in order to 
understand how they functioned in their own terms rather than as part 
of any sweeping teleology.!? 


University Press, 2015), 361-92, at 361-62. Although as David J. Collins stresses in his 
“Scholasticism and High Medieval Opposition to Magic,” in The Routledge History of 
Medieval Magic, ed. Sophie Page and Catherine Rider (London: Routledge, 2019), 461-74, 
there was no “unanimity in opinion or approach” to magic among scholastic thinkers 
(p. 461), and he effectively contrasts Thomas Aquinas’s demonic concerns to Albertus 
Magnus’s “more expansively accepting view” (pp. 467-69). 

16 Bailey, “Diabolic Magic,” 363; Collins, “Scholasticism and High Medieval 
Opposition,” 462-63; Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), 117-19. 

17 Alain Boureau, Satan the Heretic: The Birth of Demonology in the Medieval West, trans. 
Teresa Lavender Fagan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006), 8-9. 

18 Alexandra Walsham, ‘The Reformation and ‘The Disenchantment of the World’ 
Reassessed,” The Historical Journal 51 (2008): 497-528, quote at 527. 

19 Although I would also agree with Walsham (“The Reformation and ‘The 
Disenchantment of the World,” 528) that such precision should not “eclipse the fact of 
long-term change.” 
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My analysis here, therefore, takes the form of a case study. I will 
focus on the Carolingian archbishop Agobard of Lyon’s powerful 
statement of disbelief in a form of weather magic that was widely 
practiced, so he claimed, around that city in the early ninth century. As 
we will see, while his disbelief was unequivocal, it was not all- 
encompassing. He did not reject the possibility of all kinds of magic, 
only certain practices that he sought to criticize. One aspect of my 
argument is that the manner in which Agobard structured and defended 
his disbelief can help us decipher how he came to hold the particular 
form of disbelief that he did. More broadly, I also want to show how 
disbelief does not always function as a simple antithesis to belief. 
Rather, these two seeming opposites could interact with and 
“implicate” each another in complex ways.” Ultimately, it makes little 
sense to ask whether medieval people believed in magic or not. We 
should seek instead to understand the nature of both their belief and 
disbelief, what it entailed, and why. 


I. Magical beliefs around Lyon 


Compared to late medieval concerns, responses to magical practices in 
the early Middle Ages often seem admirably restrained and relatively 
skeptical. It is true that many early medieval law codes imposed harsh 
penalties particularly on magic used to cause harm, and this continued 
throughout the Carolingian period.*! Nevertheless, scholars have 
tended to emphasize the elements of doubt or disbelief expressed in 
various sources. Early medieval penitential literature, for example, 
frequently imposed penances not only for performing or participating 
in certain kinds of magical practices, but also for foolishly believing that 
they might be effective.? Legal rulings, too, despite their potential 


20 See Mathijs Pelkmans, “Outline for an Ethnography of Doubt,” in Ethnographies of 
Doubt: Faith and Uncertainty in Contemporary Societies, ed. Mathijs Pelkmans (London: I. B. 
Taurus, 2013), 1-42, at 2. 

2! E.g. a Carolingian code of 802: Alfred Boretius, ed., Capitularia regnum Francorum, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica Leges 2 (Hanover: Hahn, 1883), 96. 

22 This is especially evident in the nineteenth book of Burchard of Worm's Decretum, 
known as his Corrector, see Burchard, Decretorum libri viginti, Patrologia Latina 140 (Paris, 
1880), cols. 537-1058; also John T. McNeill and Helena M. Gamer, eds., Medieval 
Handbooks of Penance: A Translation of the Principal Libri Poenitentiales (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938), 321-45. 
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severity, often targeted incorrect or improper beliefs among the laity 
rather than the performance of magic per se. For example, a 
Carolingian capitulary from 785 seems to have been more intent on 
combatting residual paganism than on suppressing harmful magical 
rites when it condemned to death anyone who believed that a person 
could be a witch (s/riga) “after the manner of the pagans.”? Such 
doubts were evident in church law as well. Perhaps most famously, the 
early tenth-century canon Episcopi concluded that women who believed 
themselves to travel at night in the train of the goddess Diana were in 
fact only deluded by demons.”4 

This skeptical declaration was enormously influential, continuing to 
shape church authorities’ reaction to claims of witches flying through 
the night for the rest of the Middle Ages and beyond.” Often 
overlooked, however, is that the canon’s disbelief did not extend at all 
to the “pernicious art of sorcery and harmful magic” in general. The 
text as it stands appears to have fully accepted that such practices were 
real, and it enjoined bishops and their officials to “eradicate” them 
from their diocese.?° Like the canon Episcopi, Agobard of Lyon's tract 
De grandine et tonitruis (Concerning Hailstorms and Thunder) is now 
recognized as one of the major skeptical statements about magic from 
the early medieval period," and the good bishop himself is often 


23 Boretius, ed., Capitularia regnum Francorum, 68. 

2 For edition, see n. 25 below. For discussion, see Valerie I. J. Flint, The Rise of Magic in 
Early Medieval Europe (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1991), 122-26; Josef 
Steinruck, “Zauberei, Hexen- und Dämonenglaube im Sendhandbuch des Regino von 
Prüm,” in Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein-Mosel-Saar, ed. Gunther Franz 
and Franz Irsigler (Trier: Spee, 1995), 3-18; and Werner Tschacher, “Der Flug durch 
die Luft zwischen Illusionstheorie und Realitätsbeweis: Studien zum sog. Kanon 
Episcopi und zum Hexenflug,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte 116, 
Kanonistische Abteilung 85 (1999), 225-76, which takes analysis up through the later 
medieval period. 

25 For the fullest discussion of the canon’s reception in the fifteenth century, see 
Martine Ostorero, Le diable au sabbat: Littérature démonologique et sorcellerie (1440-1460), 
Micrologus’ Library 38 (Florence: SISMEL, 2011), 567-720. 

26 Joseph Hansen, ed., Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Hexenwahns und der 
Hexenverfolgung im Mittelalter (1901; reprint Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1963), 38-39. 

27 The title is not Agobard’s. It derives from an addition to the sole known manuscript, 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Lat. 2853, fols. 93r-106r: Item liber contra insulam 
uulgi opinionem de grandine et tonitruis. I follow the edition in Agobardi Lugdunensis opera 
omnia, ed. L. van Aker, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 52 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1981), 3-15 (hereafter DGT). A partial translation is found in Paul Edward 
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credited as being almost modern in his rational and empirical 
approach.*® As with the canon, however, we will see that his disbelief 
was in fact carefully focused. 

Information about Agobard’s life, especially before he became 
archbishop, is sketchy and uncertain. According to the Annals of Lyon, 
he came from Spain (Hispania) to southern Gaul (Gallia Narbonensis) in 
782. A decade later, he appears to have settled in Lyon. The Annals are 
not entirely trustworthy on all points, but at the very least, Agobard 
appears not to have been a Frank. Seemingly more certain is that he 
succeeded to the archbishopric of Lyon after the resignation of his 
predecessor, Leidrad, and he was confirmed in this office by a synod at 
Aachen in 816.” Like Leidrad, Agobard was dedicated to ecclesiastical 
reform, and he was clearly concerned about the moral instruction and 
improvement of his flock. Seemingly toward this goal, he wrote De 
grandine et tonitruis sometime between 815 and 817, at the very outset of 
his episcopate. This short work appears to be of mixed genre. It most 
likely began as a sermon preached to a lay audience but then 
increasingly took on the nature of a learned treatise, emphasizing 
scriptural citation and meant most likely for other clergy to read.?" 

Agobard begins this tract with the sweeping declaration that “nearly 
everyone” in the region around Lyon, “nobles and commoners, city- 
dwellers and country-folk, the old and the young, think that hail and 
thunder can be made at the will of human beings.” This belief is 
entirely false, however, a position he asserts “without doubt.” ! In fact, 
he articulates a fairly complicated three-part belief structure. First, there 
are the people he labels /empestarii (storm-raisers) who supposedly 


Dutton, ed., Carolingian Civilization: A Reader, 2nd ed. (Peterborough, Ont.: Broadview 
Press, 2004), 220-23. While I have consulted Dutton, translations here are my own. 

28 See esp. Karl Heidecker, “Agobard en de onweermakers: Magie en rationaliteit in de 
vroege Middeleeuwen,” in De betovering van het middeleemvse Christendom: Studies over ritueel 
en magie in de Middeleeuwen, ed. M. Mostert and A. Demyttenaere (Hilversum: Verloren, 
1995), 171-94. Earlier examples include Allen Cabaniss, Agobard of Lyons: Churchman and 
Critic (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1953), 25; and Egon Boshof, Erzbischof 
Agobard von Lyon: Leben und Werk (Cologne: Böhlau, 1969), 173. 

29 Boshof, Agobard von Lyon, 24-36. 

30 Boshof, Agobard von Lyon, 170; Jean Jolivet, “Agobard de Lyon et les faiseurs de 
pluie,” in La méthode critique an Moyen Age, ed. Mireille Chazan and Gilbert Dahan 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 15-25, at 25. 

3 DGT 1, p. 3. 
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employed incantations to summon violent storms to destroy crops.” 
Then there are other practitioners who cannot raise storms but claim to 
be able to defend against them, for which they exact a payment from 
the local populace in the form of a regular tribute or tithe.33 Most 
strangely, he describes an entirely different sort of people who come 
from a land called Magonia, and who pilot ships through the air. 
Apparently without power to affect the weather themselves, these 
people pay the zezzpestarii for raising storms, and in turn they steal the 
crops damaged in those storms and transport them back to Magonia.*4 
Recent scholarship has tended to focus on the social context behind 
these contested beliefs.^ Paul Dutton, for example, has argued that 
they may represent a peasant strategy, or Agobard’s encoding of such a 
strategy, to hide crops and resist both seigneurial taxes and ecclesiastical 
tithes.?6 As for the beliefs themselves, he suggests that they were rooted 
in pagan weather rites and perhaps even the enduring worship of pagan 
weather deities.*’ Others see no reason to posit active paganism in the 
heart of ninth-century Francia. Given how many ecclesiastical rites 
aimed at crop protection, Rob Meens has suggested that Agobard 
might have been engaged in a rhetoric targeting rival clerics.38 Probably 
the most likely explanation is more straightforward, that Agobard was 
challenging popular magical beliefs and perhaps even a set of 


32 This term was in widespread use by Frankish writers at this time; for a list, see 
Heidecker, “Agobard en de onweermakers,” 189-92; also Paul Edward Dutton, 
“Thunder and Hail over the Carolingian Countryside,” in Dutton, Charlemagne’s Mustache 
and Other Cultural Clusters of a Dark Age (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004), 169-88 
and 264-72, at 172-74; Bernadette Filotas, Pagan Survivals, Superstitions and Popular 
Cultures in Early Medieval Pastoral Literature (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2005), 270-73. 

33 DGT 15, p. 14. 

34 DGT 2, p. 4. On possible meanings or derivations of this term, see Heidecker, 
“Agobard en de onweermakers,” 179; Dutton, “Thunder and Hail,” 174, 186; Filotas, 
Pagan Survivals 273-74. 

35 Jolivet, “Agobard de Lyon,” focuses on “methods of argumentation” but offers 
mainly summary with little analysis. 

36 Dutton, “Thunder and Hail,” 186. 

37 Dutton, “Thunder and Hail,” 174; also Heidecker “Agobard en de onweermakers,” 180. 
38 Rob Meens, “Thunder over Lyon: Agobard, the zempestarii and Christianity,” in 
Paganism in the Middle Ages: Threat and Fascination, ed. Carlos Steel, John Marenbon, and 
Werner Verbeke (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2012), 157-66, at 164. See 
Heidecker, “Agobard en de onweermakers,” 180-82, on ecclesiastical weather rites. 
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“independent village sorcerers” who represented an obstacle to full 
ecclesiastical control over rural culture.?? 

What concerns me in this essay, however, is not so much what 
Agobard was opposing in his tract, or even why, but rather how he 
constructed that opposition. What arguments did he use to disrupt the 
supposedly near-universal belief in the weather magic of the /ewpestariz, 
what kinds of doubt did he bring into play, and what do these reveal 
about the ultimate nature of his own disbelief? The position he 
announces in his tract can be summarized easily enough: God controls 
the weather, human beings cannot. He intends to prove this mainly 
through scripture. There is another strand of argumentation woven 
through De grandine et tonitruis, however, in which Agobard draws on his 
own observation and investigation of the beliefs that he wants to 
challenge. Many scholars have noted this other line of argument, which 
has contributed greatly to Agobard's reputation as a deeply rational and 
for some an almost proto-modern thinker.° Introducing modern 
notions of rationality or irrationality into discussions of medieval magic 
is rarely edifying, but there is no doubt that two very different kinds of 
skepticism and opposition to weather magic are evident here. 

In the tract as we have it, arguments against the #empestarii drawn 
from Agobard's own experience appear only as relatively brief asides or 
digressions from his scriptural analysis. I will argue, however, that they 
actually represent the core of his disbelief. Others have noted how his 
text sits oddly between a popular sermon, in which one would expect 
colorful contemporary exempla, and a more learned treatise, built around 
systematic argumentation and the citation of past authorities.“ 
Obviously, the direction of the text's development would more likely 
have been from an earlier oral form toward a later literary one. I will 
pursue that insight, and the suggestion that the “traces of orality" 
remaining in the text represent its point of origin. Specifically 
regatding Agobard's adamant disbelief in the weather magic of the 
tempestarii, I will show how some of the scriptural citations that he 
marshalled to his cause could actually be read as supporting the idea of 


599 Monica Blócker, “Wetterzauber: Zu einem Glaubenskomplex des frühen 
Mittelalters," Francia 9 (1981): 117-31, at 125. 

40 See n. 27 above. 

^! Jolivet, “Agobard de Lyon"; followed by Meens, “Thunder Over Lyon." 

42 Meens, “Thunder Over Lyon,” 160; Boshof, Agobard von Lyon, 170. 
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human control over weather via demonic magic, and indeed that they 
were tead that way by many other medieval churchmen. 


II. Agobard’s Scriptural critique 


The bulk of Agobard’s scriptural arguments are drawn from two books 
of the Old Testament: Exodus and Job. From Exodus, his key example 
concerns Moses and Aaron’s encounter with Pharaoh, and in particular 
their calling forth, through the power of God, of the seventh plague 
upon Egypt, that of hail. As Agobard relates, citing scripture, “Moses 
stretched forth his rod toward heaven, and the Lord sent thunder and 
hail and lightning running along the ground, and the Lord rained hail 
on the land of Egypt.” He ends with his own comment, explicitly 
articulating the conclusion he wants to draw from this passage; namely, 
that it “shows the Lord alone as creator and author of the hail, not 
some human being." 

Not everyone would interpret this passage in this way, however, as 
Agobard himself goes on to note. “Perhaps they who attribute this to 
human beings," he writes, “might say that Moses stretched forth his 
rod toward heaven, and therefore the storm was sent by a man." This 
objection actually plays into Agobard's hands. A standard position 
within medieval Christian discourse was that holy people might indeed 
appeat to work wonders, but they never did so through their own 
power, only God's. Such reasoning lies at the root of Agobard’s 
response. “Surely Moses was a good and just servant of the Lord,” he 
writes, “but these would not dare claim that those whom they call 
tempestarii ate good and just, but rather evil and unjust, and deserving of 
condemnation now and forever.” Thus, the power of the /empestarii 
cannot be real, “for if, in imitation of Moses, these men were the 
authors of the hail, they would surely be servants of God, not servants 
of the devil." 

Later in De grandine et tonitruis, Agobard would also recount how the 
prophet Hlijah once prayed for a drought to afflict Israel, and the Lord 
withheld rain for more than three yeats.^ He would go on to expound 


43 Exodus 9:22-26. 

4 DGT 5, p. 6. 

4 DGT 5, p. 6. 

46 DGT 10, p. 10; from 3 Kings 17:1, although here Agobard references James 5:17-18. 
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the power of prayer generally. Yet the Zempestarii were not piously 
praying for the storms that they were believed to raise. Rather, they 
operated through “evil magic tricks." The wording here was no doubt 
precisely intended, for Agobard does not refer to maleficium, or to 
incantationes as he did at the outset of his tract, but to praestigia mala, and 
Carolingian authorities associated praestigium with deception and 
demonic illusion.* The point, therefore, is not just that the actions of 
the /empestarii in this instance are wicked or ungodly, but that they are 
ineffective, illusory, and unreal As Agobard writes, “a sinner 
cannot...raise up the wind, as you tend to say, because he does not 
have the power, nor can he command evil angels, although in this 
matter they would not have power either.” 

That last point is a curious claim for Agobard to build into his 
argument, for other early medieval authorities absolutely believed that 
demons had power over the air, or at least that they could receive such 
power from God. Indeed, from at least the late ninth or early tenth 
centuries, rites for consecrating church bells regularly referred to their 
power to dispel storms by terrifying and driving away the demons that 
caused these aerial disturbances.5° Agobard, too, admits that demons 
have such power, albeit very briefly. After his discussion of hail in 
Exodus, he references Psalm 77, which ruminated on the Egyptian 
plagues, writing that “the Psalmist, too, who recalled this hail, says 
about God: He destroyed their vineyards with hail and their mulberry 
trees with hoarfrost. And he gave up their cattle to the hail and their 
possessions to the fire.” But Agobard does not stop there. Instead, he 
writes how, “seeing that the Psalmist adds there ‘sent by evil angels,’ it 
is clear that God may employ the scourge of punishment or trial 
through evil ministers.”>! Moreover, he states almost immediately 


47 DGT 11, p. 11. 

48 See, for example, the condemnation of various kinds of magical practices at the 829 
Council of Paris: Albert Werminghoff, ed., Concilia aevi Karolini, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica Concilia 2.2 (Hanover: Hahn, 1908), 669; Filotas, Pagan Survivals, 221, 312. 

4 DGT 11, p. 11. 

50 John H. Arnold and Caroline Goodson, “Resounding Community: The History and 
Meaning of Medieval Church Bells,” Viator 43 (2011): 99-130, at 118-19. 

51 DGT 5, p. 6. More than a decade later, Agobard returned to this same passage from 
Psalms in order to emphasize the power of demons as agents of divine wrath: “For 
blows against the impious and unfaithful are inflicted by evil angels, which the Psalmist, 
speaking of the plagues which struck Egypt, explicitly states, saying: He sent upon them 
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thereafter that storm-raising “is certainly not in the power of human 
beings, either good or evil, nor is it in the power of opposing forces, 
but of God alone, who grants power to their evil will insofar as he 
wishes.”°? To argue that demonic magic could only be effective if 
allowed by God did not necessarily undercut the real effectiveness of 
that magic. Indeed, the idea that demonic magic only functioned 
through God’s ultimate permission was axiomatic in most church 
authorities’ treatment of magical arts in the early medieval period,53 and 
it would continue to be through later Christian demonology as well. 

Neither did Agobard seek to deny real power to human magicians in 
all circumstances. When beginning his account of Moses and Aaron’s 
confrontation with Pharaoh in Exodus, he also introduced Jannes and 
Jambres, “the spell-casters [incantatores| of the Egyptians, who are 
described as magicians [/agi],” and who clearly had real power, at least 
up to a point.54 When Aaron threw down his rod before Pharaoh and it 
transformed into a serpent, they matched this feat, although Aaron’s 
serpent devoured theirs. They also matched Moses and Aaron fully 
during the first plague, turning the waters of Egypt red with blood. 
Again during the second plague they were able to call forth frogs from 
the rivers, just as Moses and Aaron had, although as Agobard stresses, 
“they were not able to send them back [into the rivers], as Moses did 
through the word of the Lord.” Only during the third plague would 
their power fail completely: “But when it came to gnats, and they were 
not able to do anything, they said that the finger of God was against 
them, and they attempted nothing more.” 

Clearly, Agobard did not think that acknowledging the reality of 
Jannes and Jambres’ power, in certain circumstances, was detrimental 
to his overall argument. In fact, he turned it to his advantage, asserting 
that “surely if any man could cast hail, Jannes and Jambres would have 
cast it, because they turned water into blood, and they produced frogs 
from the rivers, which they who now are called sempestarii cannot do.” 


the wrath of his indignation; indignation, and wrath, and tribulation sent by evil angels.” 
Agobard, De quorundam inlusione signorum 8, in Opera omnia, p. 241. 

52 DGT 5, p. 6. 

53 Benedikt Marxreiter, Bern von Reichenau, De nigromantia seu divinatione daemonum 
contemnenda: Edition und Untersuchung (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2016), 153-56. 

54 The pair remains unnamed in Exodus but are so called in 2 Timothy 3:8. 

55 DGT 4, p. 5. 

5% DGT 4, pp. 5-6. 
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The two magicians disappear from Exodus after the third plague, except 
for a brief mention during the sixth plague that “neither could the 
sorcerers [malefici stand before Moses because of the boils that were 
upon them.”>’ They are not mentioned at all in regard to the plague of 
hail, and Agobard clearly wants to infer from their absence that they 
were incapable of conjuring hail themselves. Strictly speaking, however, 
Exodus never describes Jannes and Jambres reaching some inherent 
limit to their power, only that their magic failed when the Lord 
opposed it, when “the finger of God was against them.” 

A similar kind of complication troubles Agobard's arguments drawn 
trom the Book of Job, which he cites in two different sections of De 
grandine et tonitruis.58 The first focuses narrowly on one passage from 
Job 37, which describes God manipulating the weather and particularly 
describes the clouds going “wherever the will of God governing them 
shall lead." “How else can this be understood," Agobard asserts, 
except that God alone controls the weather. He concludes again that no 
human beings can wield such power, other than the saints, who receive 
their power from God. 

A central message of the Book of Job, however, is that God acts in 
inscrutable ways. He does not always grant power to saints, nor does he 
always reward the just. Instead, he gives Satan power to afflict Job, and 
Agobard himself, in a later work in which he was concerned to show 
that not all apparently wondrous events stemmed directly from God, 
wrote concerning Job’s afflictions that “no one doubts that this was 
done by the ministry of Satan.” Throughout later medieval 
demonology, as well, the Book of Job would be one of the favorite 
scriptural sources cited to prove the reality of demonic power in the 
world. For example, mote than half a millennium after Agobard, the 
early fifteenth-century Dominican demonologist Johannes Nider would 
rely on the example of Job to demonstrate precisely the point that 
“demons and their disciples can [really] perform such witchcraft by 


57 Exodus 9:11. 

58 DGT 9, pp. 9-10; 13-14, pp. 12-13. 

59 Job 37:12. 

6 DGT 9, p. 10. 

61 Agobard, De quorundam inlusione signorum 6, p. 240. 
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means of lightning, hailstorms, and the like...which some doubt.’® By 
that time, the capacity of demons to control the weather was firmly 
established in scholastic theology, and Nider was also able to draw on 
the authority of Thomas Aquinas to prove that “demons can cause a 
disturbance in the air, rouse the winds, and make fire fall from the sky” 
because these occurrences are ultimately generated through the 
movement of vapors in the atmosphere, and dominion over such 
things falls within the “natural power of a demon.’ 

Centuries earlier, Augustine of Hippo had already established the 
notion of power being granted to demons in order to test the faithful 
and allow them to show their valor through their endurance of 
sufferings. Although he never cited Augustine, Agobard could not 
entirely escape the implications so apparent in the story of Job’s 
afflictions. In his second discussion of the Book of Job, Agobard puts 
it thus: “He [God] granted him [Satan] power first over all his 
possessions, then over his children, then over the health of his body, 
thereafter to persuade his wife, and finally in the reproach and manifold 
disdain of his servants.” Ultimately, all this demonic action fulfills 
God’s will. Job is tested and humbled, but in the end “the devil 
withdrew conquered and confused, [and] the servant of God emerged 
the victor and triumphant.” Still, that happy ending does not change 
the fact that, under the overarching blanket of God’s majesty, the devil 
could wield considerable power in the world. We have already seen 
how, in response to the Psalms, Agobard acknowledged that God 
might grant power over storms to demons, in order to use them as 
instruments of divine wrath. Likewise, he admitted that even the 
tempestarii might, under certain circumstances, act as "servants of God,” 
although never “through voluntary servitude.” 

It is important to remember, at this juncture, that Agobard was not 
constructing an argument about the limited or constrained nature of the 
tempestarit’s power. He was asserting that they could never, under any 


62 Nider, Formicarius 5.4, in L'imaginaire du sabbat: Edition critique des texts les plus anciens 
(1430 c.-1440 c), ed. Martine Ostorero, Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, and Kathrin Utz 
Tremp, with Catherine Chène, Cahiers Lausannoise d’Histoire Médiévale 26 (Lausanne: 
Université de Lausanne, 1999), 170-72. 

63 Ostorero et al., ed., Imaginaire, 172; from Aquinas, Expositio super Iob ad litteram 1.3. 

64 Augustine, De civitate dei 10.21. 

6 DGT 13, p. 12. 

6 DGT 5, p. 6. 
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circumstances, do what people believed they did. Yet some of his 
scriptural citations could be read as calling that extreme position into 
doubt. Agobard moved quickly past such possibilities because, I would 
suggest, his own disbelief arose from a different source, visible in other 
aspects of his argumentation in De grandine et tonitruis. In the course of 
developing this tract, he turned to scriptural citations to augment the 
authority of his disbelief, but they are not its real root. Let me now turn 
to his other line of argumentation, which takes the form of brief 
empirical asides interspersed throughout his scriptural analysis, and 
examine how it functions. 


III. Agobard’s experience with weather magic 


Agobard’s most direct encounter with the world of the sempestarii 
occurred when, so he claims, he came upon a sizeable crowd, either in 
Lyon itself or in the vicinity. They were gathered around four people 
who had been placed in chains and who appeared to Agobard to have 
been detained thus for several days. The crowd believed that these 
people were aerial sailors from Magonia who had fallen out of their 
ship. Those who had initially captured them were now appatently 
whipping up the crowd into a furor in order to kill the prisoners, for 
Agobard describes them as looking “just like those going to be stoned.” 
At this crucial point, however, the archbishop intervened and somehow 
managed to convince the crowd of its error. Unfortunately, he does not 
relate exactly how he did this, stating only that “the truth won out. 
After much argument, those who displayed them [the prisoners] were 
confounded, just as, according to the prophet, the thief is confounded 
when he is apprehended.” Of course, this encounter may have been 
entirely invented, but if it or something like it really happened, it may 
represent the kernel from which the rest of Agobard’s disbelief in the 
tempestarit grew.°® 

The incident with the prisoners appears near the beginning of 
Agobard’s tract. Somewhat later, after he had begun to develop his 
scriptural analysis, he would pause briefly in that line of argumentation 
to wonder why, if the Zempestarii could really control the weather as 
people claimed, they would limit themselves to destroying crops. If they 


67 DGT 2, p. 4. The final reference is to Jeremiah 2:26. 
68 Meens, “Thunder Over Lyon,” 160. 
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truly wanted to harm their neighbors, why not just kill them by 
dumping great piles of hail on them directly, rather than on their fields? 
This should have been within their power, for “some say that they 
themselves know such zempestarü as can cause scattered hail falling 
widely across a region to come down in one place in a river or barren 
woods, or, so they say, on a tub under which he himself [the 
tempestarius| is hiding." Agobard also notes at this point that, if the 
tempestarii could really conjure destructive hail, surely they could also 
make it rain.” Then in a later aside he wonders why farmers do not 
seek out these magicians in times of drought, to save their fields rather 
than to destroy them."! Since the #empestarii were thought to receive 
payment from the Magonians to create storms and ruin crops, it would 
only make sense that they would be willing to perform other 
meteorological services for a fee. 

Agobard’s ultimate empirical argument, however, is not that the 
tempestarii fail to act in various ways that would make sense, if they 
indeed wielded the sort of power that people claimed for them. It is 
instead that no one has actually witnessed them performing any kind of 
operation whatsoever. Here he relates a bit of his own sleuthing. 
Having heard of someone who claimed to have seen the /epestarz 
performing their rites, he “went through great effort” to track the man 
down. He then implored and even “bound him with the threat of 
divine punishment” to tell only the truth. At this, the man retreated 
slightly from his claims, stating that he knew a certain /epestarius, 
whom he named, and a particular time and place at which that man had 
supposedly conjured storms, “but he confessed that he himself had not 
been present at that time.”’? This absence of eyewitness testimony 
seems to have played a major role in convincing Agobard of the 
inherent falsity of all claims about the /ezzpestarz, or at least he presents 
it as very damning evidence against their claims to real power. 

Yet Agobard was also willing to discount testamentary evidence 
when it challenged his own empirical observations or reasoned 
conclusions. At the very end of De grandine et tonitruis he presents 
another incident of harmful magic, widely accepted at the time, which 
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he nevertheless categorically denies had ever taken place. Although it 
has nothing to do with weather magic, he frames it as a suitable 
conclusion to his argument about the /epestarz because it is “similar to 
this about which we speak.” Indeed, the incident in question shares 
much in common, at least as Agobard presents it, with his account of 
the Zempestarü. Once again certain people claim to have committed an 
act of harmful, destructive magic that Agobard insists could not be real. 
Here he attacks not only the possibility of the malefic magic in 
question, in this case poisoning, but even more he focuses on what he 
sees as the preposterous scale of the act and the impossible logistics 
that it would have entailed. 

The incident to which I am referring is this: a few years before 
Agobard sat down to write De grandine et tonitruis, in 810, an extensive 
murrain had struck the Carolingian world.? There was no denying the 
terrible reality of this epidemic. What remained was to explain how it 
came about. Rumor spread that Grimoald IV, the ruler of Benevento 
and an enemy of the emperor Charlemagne, had dispatched agents 
throughout Frankish lands to scatter a poisonous powder that killed 
cattle. Many of his supposed agents were arrested, and moreover many 
of them confessed to having acted as poisoners, a fact which Agobard 
found truly “remarkable.” We know from his report that torture was 
employed, and for modern sensibilities that alone might explain a false 
confession. The archbishop of Lyon, however, advanced a different 
explanation, “for the devil, having received power over them by the 
hidden and just judgment of God, was able to enter into them, so that 
they gave false testimony against themselves, even unto death.”75 

Like the claims of the Zempestarii, these reports of enemy agents 
dispersing poisonous powders were “believed by everyone” and “there 
were very few to whom it seemed absurd.” Agobard, of course, was 
among those who did find it absurd, but unlike with the #empestari, here 
he did not mount his own investigation or seek any evidence either to 
confirm or to counter the confessions of the convicted poisoners. 
Instead he simply pointed to what he regarded as the ridiculous nature 
of their claims. “They did not consider rationally how such powder 


7» DGT 16, p. 15. 

74 Timothy Newfield, “A Great Carolingian Panzootic: The Probable Extent, Diagnosis 
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could be made, by which only cattle would be killed, not other animals, 
or how such powder could be carried over such very broad regions.” 
Not if every man, woman, and child in Benevento had gone forth with 
cattloads of such powder, he asserted, could such widespread poisoning 
possibly have been accomplished.” 


IV. The source of Agobard’s skepticism 


The kind of conjectural, almost gut-level reaction to what he regarded 
as outlandish claims evident in Agobard’s dismissal of the rumored 
mass-poisoning of cattle seems to be the real root of his opposition to 
belief in the Zempestarii and their weather magic as well. Although he 
ultimately wrote a tract that argued mainly from scripture, it was not 
biblical analysis that instilled in him his absolute disbelief in their 
power. Indeed, certain parts of scripture could have called the level of 
his disbelief into doubt, but the good bishop either bent them to his 
rhetorical purpose when he could, or simply pushed past them in his 
analysis. Instead, he appears to have responded first and most directly 
to some of the more peculiar claims about the /empestarii that, he says, 
were being made around Lyon, and which he regarded as especially 
ludicrous. If they could be so accurate in their conjurations as to hit an 
overturned tub, why then did they not assassinate individual people 
who irked them through highly directed bursts of hail? If they received 
payment from the aerial sailors of Magonia to destroy crops, then why 
not try to generate some kind of income from the many farmers who 
would no doubt willingly pay them for rain in times of drought? 

We can only speculate about what arguments Agobard may have 
used to convince an angry crowd to release the group of supposed 
Magonians that it had captured, but it seems likely that he regarded the 
whole notion of sky-ships and aerial sailors as utter nonsense as well. 
There is essentially no reference to Magonia in early medieval texts 
outside of De grandine et tonitruis,” presumably indicating that, while 
belief in /empestarii was widespread across the Carolingian world, this 
particular appendage to that belief structure was quite localized around 


76 DGT 16, p. 15. 

7 Heidecker, “Agobard en de onweermakers,” 179; Jean-Claude Schmitt, “Les 
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Lyon. If so, then the sophisticated and worldly archbishop would have 
had all the more reason to find it highly risible. In fact, one expert has 
even speculated that Magonia might be Agobard’s “own satirical 
coinage."? Another scholar has suggested a broader connection; 
namely, that the term might be related to maones or mavones, which in at 
least a couple of other eighth- and ninth-century texts designated spirits 
(manes) that stole crops from the fields.? Yet there is nothing in those 
beliefs to suggest the notion of aerial ships carrying real, physical 
people who could be bound in chains — an idea that itself had at least 
some life outside of Agobard’s description, but was not otherwise 
connected to weather magic in any way.®" 

Of course, we might also assume that Agobard invented not only 
the term Magonia but also the underlying beliefs that he claimed the 
term entailed, at least in the context of Lyon. The story of his 
encounter with the mob might have been a self-serving fiction as well. I 
find it unlikely, however, that the archbishop would have fabricated 
such details from whole cloth, especially in a text that probably began 
as a sermon preached to local audiences. This line of analysis puts me, 
therefore, in the camp of those who see Agobard as an at least 
somewhat reliable observer, and reasonably honest reporter, of 
common magical beliefs actually present in and around Lyon in the 
early ninth century.8! It also leads to a conclusion applicable to 


78 Dutton, “Thunder and Hail,” 174. 

79 Filotas, Pagan Survivals, 80-81, 273. Or possibly magonia was related to mangones, a term 
used in Carolingian legal texts to designate entirely mundane peddlers, swindlers, or 
thieves: ibid., 220, 273-74 

80 In the early thirteenth century, Gervase of Tilbury recorded an event “from our 
time” (¢emporibus nostris) in which an anchor from such a ship became lodged against a 
tombstone just outside a church. As the parishioners gathered around, a sailor climbed 
down to free it but was seized by the crowd and suffocated in the thick air closer to the 
earth, just as a human being would suffocate under water. References to such air ships 
are found in Celtic legends recorded at least as early as 748. See Gervase of Tilbury, 
Otia imperialia: Recreation for an Emperor, ed. and trans. S. E. Banks and J. W. Burns 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 80-81. I thank Joel Lipson of Cambridge University 
for this reference. I am also grateful to Gabriella Baika of the Florida Institute of 
Technology, who is studying the cultural meaning of Magonia from Agobard’s time to 
the present, and who has generously shared some of her findings with me. 

81 Heidecker, “Agobard en de onweermakers,” 172; Jolivet, “Agobard de Lyon,” 15. 
More generally see Filotas, Pagan Survivals, 46-48; Rob Meens, “Magic and the Early 
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educated clerical authorities throughout the Middle Ages; namely, that 
they were often skeptical not so much about the possibility of magic 
pet se as about the claims made by ordinary, uneducated laypeople 
regarding magical practices. My goal, however, has not been to discover 
some startlingly new mode of skepticism operating uniquely in Lyon in 
the early ninth century, but rather to examine carefully how different 
forms of doubt grounded in experience, authority (scripture), and 
rational conjecture could intertwine to produce one particularly 
powerful expression of disbelief. 

Although experts are fully aware that certain kinds of magic 
generated considerable doubt and disbelief throughout the Middle 
Ages, they rarely approach the topic of magic directly from this angle. 
The utility of examining magic in terms of doubt, uncertainty, and 
outright disbelief has, so far, been more evident in studies focused on 
the modern period, where these are often seen as the default positions 
that most people would, or should, take. What those studies have 
increasingly shown, however, is that doubt or disbelief are never simply 
antithetical to continued belief in magic; rather, they are an essential 
part of magic’s inherently uncertain nature.82 Recently Claire Fanger has 
argued that such “ambiguity” should be central to our understanding of 
medieval magic as well.83 This essay has sought to take a step in that 
direction. The better we understand the particular nature of medieval 
disbelief(s) in magic, the better we will understand the relationship 
between magic and other varieties of unbelief, both in the Middle Ages 
and beyond. We will also better understand how belief and disbelief 
interacted in varying ways to help form the larger patterns of 
continually fluctuating disenchantment and re-enchantment that 
characterize the history of magic as a whole. 


82 Tn addition to studies focused on the modern West, as in n. 11 above, see also James 
Siegel, Naming the Witch (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press, 2006); Peter 
Geschiere, Witchcraft, Intimacy, and Trust: Africa in Comparison (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2013); Nils Bubandt, The Empty Seashell: Witchcraft and Doubt on an 
Indonesian Island (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2014). 

83 Fanger, “For Magic,” esp. 32-33. 
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Martina Lamberti! 


I. The context of Old High German literature 


In the Middle Ages, the German area was linguistically divided into two 
halves, with Old Low German (or Old Saxon) spoken in central 
northern Germany, and Old High German, which was not a unified 
language but a group of dialects, spoken in the area from central- 
southern Germany to present Austria and Switzerland. The dialects that 
designated Old High German were Alemannic, Bavarian, Franconian, 
and the two other poorly attested Longobardic and Thuringian.? 

Although the first documents written in Old High German date 
back to the eighth century, the holders of culture in the High Middle 
Ages were the members of the clergy, thus most of the earliest written 
sources of this period in Germany are almost entirely written in Latin, 
the language of the cultural, religious, and political elites. Consequently, 
the number of attestations in Old High German is relatively low 
compared to the other areas of Germanic language, namely the Anglo- 
Saxon or the Norse area.? This was because the language was still oral 
and lacked uniformity, and greater censorship was applied to texts. 
Moreover, the ecclesiastical world inevitably had a significant impact on 
the cultural level, which is why most of the texts in Old High German 
are mainly religious.* 


! Università della Calabria, Italy. 

2 Giorgio Dolfini, Lineamenti di Grammatica dell'Alto Tedesco Antico (Milan: Mursia, 1974), 
14-15. 

3 Anna Maria Luiselli Fadda, Tradizioni manoscritte e critica del testo nel Medioevo germanico 
(Rome: Editori Laterza, 2005), 64. 

4 Ibidem, 70. 
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A. The Christianization of Germany 


The oldest evidence of the first stage of the German language is 
represented by fifth to seventh-century runic inscriptions; they were 
regarded as magic and strictly connected to the pagan god Odin. 
Unlike in other Germanic language areas, such as in England or 
Iceland, before the Christian period, all traces of paganism were erased 
in Germany, so that the only remaining hints of runic inscriptions are 
those found on certain objects such as weapons and fibulas. 

Christianization reached Germany through missionary work.° A 
particular example was the mission of the Anglo-Saxon Winfrid, 
known as Saint Boniface, a leading figure in the conversion of the 
peoples of this area. A crucial event was the abatement of Donar’s 
Oak, or Thor’s Oak, an emblem of the Germanic pagan veneration, in 
723. Boniface used the sacred wood to build a chapel, in an attempt to 
show the importance and pre-eminence of Christianity over any other 
beliefs.’ 

Nevertheless, it was the reign of Charlemagne which gave a 
significant impulse to Christian activity in Germany. As the king of 
Pranks, he promoted a crucial military campaign against the Saxons, 
resulting in a compulsory conversion.’ In 785, almost 4500 Saxons were 
executed during the Massacre of Verden and their leader Widukind was 
baptized. Moreover, in 789, he imposed the Admonitio Generalis,® 
through which he defined his Christian enterprise and gave birth to the 
translation of several catechetical texts into vernacular in order to 


> Yuri Kleiner, “Textualization of Mythology and the Triad of the Germanic 
Pantheon,” in Power and Speech: Mythology of the Social and the Sacred, ed. Marcin Lisiecki, 
Louise S. Milne and Natalia Yanchevskaya (Torun: Eikon, 2016), 322-323. 

6 Luiselli Fadda, Tradizioni manoscritte, 62. 

7 Ibidem, 63. 

8 Carole Cusack, “Pagan Saxon Resistance to Charlemagne’s Mission: Indigenous Religion 
and World Religion in the Early Middle Ages,” Pomegranate: The International Journal of Pagan 
Studies 13 (2011): 36-40. 

? Mayke de Jong, “Charlemagne’s Church,” in Charlemagne: Empire and Society, ed. Joanna 
Story (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2005), 104; Timothy Reuter, 
“Charlemagne and the World beyond the Rhine,” in Charlemagne: Empire and Society, ed. 
Joanna Story (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2005), 188-189. 

10 Rosamond McKitterick, “The Carolingian Renaissance of Culture and Learning,” in 
Charlemagne: Empire and Society, ed. Joanna Story (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 2005), 153. 
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achieve his main objective!!: the unification of his people under 
Christianity. The official language of the future Carolingian Empire was 
Latin and the official religion was Catholicism, hence the appellation 
Holy Roman Empire.!? 


B. The birth of Old High German: translations from Latin 


The history of Old High German began with an attempt to give the 
vernacular a written form. From this perspective, Latin held a 
significant role since it provided the structure and the alphabet to the 
German language. Yet, the transmission of the ancient texts in Old 
High German seems to be fragmented since the vernacular attestations 
were transmitted randomly in Latin manuscripts. The texts were 
subsequently copied in the blank spaces of manuscripts." 

The first attestations are the product of the monastic scriptoria like 
Fulda, St. Gall, Reichenau, and Weissenburg, and they include glosses, 
interlinear translations of Latin texts such as prayers, baptismal vows, 
catechetical and biblical texts.!4 The texts were conceived as support for 
conventual disciples and a way to introduce illiterate laymen to 
Catholicism. Some of the most important manuscripts in this category 
are: the Abrogans, the oldest Latin-Old High German glossary; the St. 
Gall Paternoster and Credo, Weissenburg Catechism, a group of religious 
texts written in Latin and Old High German; the Rule of Saint Benedict, 
transmitted in almost three hundred codices; the Mondsee Fragments, that 
are forty folia containing the translations of the Gospels and Isidore of 
Seville’s De fide catholica contra Indaeos, Tatian’s Diatessaron, a Gospel 
harmony translated in Old High German in Fulda; the Murbach Hymns, 
twenty-seven Latin hymns with an interlinear Old High German 
translation.!5 


11 Jennifer R. Davis, Charlemagne’s Practice of Empire (Washington DC: Cambridge 
University Press, 2015), 98-101. 

12 James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (London: Macmillan, 1871), 48; Barbara 
Stillberg-Rilinger, The Holy Roman Empire: A Short History (Princeton and Oxford: 
Princeton University Press, 2018), 12-13. 

13 Eleonora Cianci, “La tradizione manoscritta degli incantesimi tedeschi medievali,” 
Merope 31 (2001): 211. 

14 Luiselli Fadda, Tradizioni manoscritte, 67. 

15 Ibidem, 68. 
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C. The composition of religious and secular texts in the Old High 
German Vernacular 


Starting with the ninth century, the attempt to create religious poetry in 
Old High German started to develop employing the devices of 
Germanic poetic tradition. In this context, some poetic hagiographies, 
prayers, and religious poems can be identified: the Wessobrunner Gebet 
[the Wessobrunn prayer], a religious poem about the world’s creation 
containing a rune; the Muspilli, an incomplete apocalyptic poem on 
Doomsday; the Petrushed [The Song of Saint Peter], the oldest liturgical 
German song; the Ludwigslied [The Song of Louis], an encomiastic 
poem dedicated to Louis HI of France to celebrate his victory over the 
Vikings in 881; the Georgshed [The Song of Saint George], a poem on 
the life of Saint George contained in the Codex Palatinus 52 together 
with another important work, Otfrid's Evangelienbuch [Gospel book], the 
first literary work using rhyme.!6 

Nevertheless, Old High German literature includes a limited 
number of secular and pagan texts, preserved only because they were 
written on the spare folia of religious manuscripts. The first of these 
texts is the Höldebrandslied [Lay of Hildebrand], a heroic poem written in 
alliterative verses, regarded as the earliest poetic attestation whose 
historical context relates to the vicissitudes of Theodoric and 
Odoacer." The others are the Merseburger Zaubersprüche |Merseburg 
incantations or charms], two magic spells known as the only remaining 
examples of Germanic paganism, containing references to pagan 
deities, in Old High German literature.!8 


II. The Merseburg charms: Codex 136 


In 1841, the historian Georg Waitz,? while searching in the 
Merseburger Domstiftsbibliothek for German manuscripts to include 
in his Monumenta Germaniae Historica, he discovered the Merseburg 
Charms on the folio 85r of a Latin liturgical manuscript. He asked 
Jacob Grimm to analyse the poems and he published them in 1842 in 


16 Ibidem, 76-79. 

17 Paul Salmon, Literature in Medieval Germany (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1967), 9. 

18 Luiselli Fadda, Tradizioni Manoscritte, 79. 

19 Patricia Giangrosso, “Charms,” in Medieval Germany: An Encyclopedia, ed. John M. Jeep 
(New York: Routledge, 2016), 111-114. 
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his work Uber zwei entdeckte Gedichte aus der Zeit des deutschen Heidenthums 
[On two newly-discovered poems from the German Heathen Period]. 
Grimm stated that “alle sind an einem Codex vortibergegangen, der 
ihnen, falls sie ihn näher zur Hand nahmen, nur bekannte kirchliche 
Stücke zu gewähren schien, jetzt aber, nach seinem ganzen Inhalt 
gewürdigt, ein Kleinod bilden wird, welchem die berühmtesten 
Bibliotheken nichts an die Seite zu setzen haben.” [all have passed 
ovet a codex which, if they took it closer to their hands, it seemed to 
offer only well-known ecclesiastical pieces, but now, valued by its entire 
content, it offers a treasure which the most famous libraries have 
nothing to do with it|.?! 

The two charms became part of the Codex 136 together with the 
first quaternion of the Codex 58, the old denomination of the 
manuscript.” It is a parchment of 94 folios, containing a Latin missal as 
explained by its inscription on the back: Rabani: Expositio super missam? 
The manuscript is composed of six parts, each being six fragments of 
other manuscripts.” The first part, including folios 1-22, contains the 
Expositio Missae and one of the other Old High German attestations of 
the codex, the Franconian baptismal vow on the folio 16r. The second 
part (folios 23-39) includes two ninth-century quaternions; the third 
(folios 40-43) contains a translation of the Benedictine rule; the fourth 
(folios 44-52) is comprised of a fragment of a missal; the fifth (folios 
53-84) includes a missal and another Old High German attestation on 
the folio 53r that is a fragment of the Merseburg prayer. The last part 
(folios 85-94), is a Sacramentary whose last folio includes the two 
Merseburg charms, immediately followed by a Latin” invocation.” 


20 Jacob Grimm, Kleinere Schriften (Berlin: Ferdinand Dümmler Verlagsbuchhandlung- 
Harrwitz und Gossmann, 1865), 2. 

21 Translation mine. 

22 Eleonora Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni nella letteratura tedesca medievale IX-XIII) 
(Göppingen: Kümmerle Verlag, 2004), 82. 

23 Ibidem. 

24 Luiselli Fadda, Tradizioni manoscritte, 69. 

25 From the transcription of the folio containing the charms and the Latin invocation 
by Fischer: “Omnipotens sancte pater noster deus qui facis mirabilia mag / na solus - 
pretende super famulum tuum ‘N: et super / cunctas congregationes illis commissas 
spiritum / gratie salutaris > et ut in ueritate tibi conpia / ceant perpetuum eis rorem tue 
benedictio / nis infunde - Per.” 

26 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 82. 
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The spells were written by a single scribe in Caroline minuscule, 
probably during the second half of the tenth century.” They were 
written on the flyleaf of the codex as the parchment was precious and 
the texts, likely regarded as unworthy of being transmitted in 
manuscripts, were transcribed in the marginalia or the blank spaces of 
the codex. The presence of two pagan and vernacular charms in a Latin 
liturgical manuscript may be associated with the scribe’s superstitions or 
his will to transmit oral texts by heart.28 


SES GA; | 


Fig. 1. The Merseburg charms. Domstiftbibliothek Merseburg, 
Codex 136, folio 85r. 


27 Hugo Gering, “Noch einmal der Zweite Merseburger Spruch," Z/dPh 27 (1893): 463. 
28 Marco Battaglia, “Gli incantesimi di Merseburgo tra oralità e tradizione colta,” in 
Lettura di testi Tedeschi medioevali, ed. Vittoria Dolcetti Corazza and Renato Gendre 
(Alessandria: Edizioni dell'orso, 2008), 220. 
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One theory argues that the spells were composed in Merseburg 
between 925-928, in the period of the Magyar incursions, and the 
author/scribe was possibly commissioned to write the spells or he may 
have copied them under command and out of fear.” Because of the 
mixed vernacular forms, and probably as further evidence for their oral 
transmission, the charms may have derived from northern Germany 
and the copyist likely intended to replace some phonemes (hence the / 
in Phol). Furthermore, it has been argued that the manuscript, with 
both charms, arrived at the monastery of Fulda and it was employed by 
the Catholic missionaries to convert pagans to the new religion.30 

At the same time, the alliterative nature of the spells relates to an 
earlier period, as the decline of the alliteration started in the ninth 
century, as it is attested in the Mzspill?! Some other theories establish 
Fulda as the original scriptorium.** This may be explained by the fact 
that Fulda was a cultural centre of Germanic knowledge. It was 
founded by Saint Boniface and served as a base for the missionaries, 
hence a lot of information on the Germanic populations was known. 


III. Magic formulas as a literary genre 


The existence of a magic tradition is closely related to a pagan past, 
when the tendency to solve problems and heal illness through rituals 
and magic was more developed than medical skills. Magic was regarded 
as a sacred practice, a vehicle to unify the visible and the invisible, to 
dominate the natural elements and to establish a communication with 
supernatural beings? 

From an etymological perspective, the term “magic” finds its origins 
in the Latin maga, and even before, in the Indo-European *magb-, 
meaning “to be able to.” In Middle English, the word magyk meant the 


29 Susan Fuller, “Pagan charms in tenth century Saxony,” Monatshefte für deutschen 
Unterricht, deutsche Sprache und Literatur 72. (1980): 168-170. 

30 Tatiana Agapkina, Vladimir Karpov, Andrey Toporkov, “The Slavic and Germanic 
versions of the second Merseburg charm,” Incantatio 3 (2013): 44. 

31 Felix Genzmer, “Germanische Zaubersprüche," GRM 32 (1950-1951): 30-32. 

32 Bernard Bischoff, “Paläographische Fragen deutscher Denkmäler der 
Karolingerzeit,” Friihmittelalterliche Studien 5 (1971): 111; Ute Schwab, “In sluthere 
bebunden,” in Studien zum Altgermanischen- Festschrift für Heinrich Beck, ed. H. Uecker 
(Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1994), 555. 

33 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 245. 

34 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 41. 
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application of rituals or actions to manipulate supernatural forces in 
order to receive benefit from them. On the other hand, the term 
“incantation” stems from the Latin incantatio, “the art of enchanting,” 
or from the verb incantare (in+canere) meaning “to charm or to cast a 
spell upon.” Furthermore, it also bears the meaning of reciting a magic 
formula — just like the Latin carmen “song” results in the Old French 
charme and English charm, the song of magicians during their 
performances. In medieval Germanic sources, the word referring to 
charms or spells is ga/dr/ galdor, stemming from the verb galan “to sing,” 
hence this image of a performance where the words are instruments of 
power and change is also well-attested in the Norse tradition.35 

In general, charms existed long before the written culture as their 
nature was that of a verbal performance realized through a series of 
illocutive acts. Charms represent a genre derived largely from the 
contexts of orality wherein the pragmatic dimension prevails and the 
power of the magical word resides in the performativity.*” 

The circumstances in which they were performed were overall 
rituals but, at the same time, as mentioned before, charms served as a 
means to replace medicine and science. They may therefore also be 
regarded as remedies similar to medical texts — such as recipes, herbals, 
lunar calendars — with which they share a healing purpose.*® Those who 
performed magic were generally sorcerers, witches, thaumaturgists, or 
necromancers, who employed incantations aiming recovery, protection, 
and auspice.? 

Since the ninth century, these magical texts were copied into several 
manuscripts, mainly in codices dealing with religious or medical 
topics.4° In the context of Germanic magic literature, the most 


35 Paolo Galloni, “Dal mito allo scongiuro: Un miracolo preistorico dietro un 
incantesimo altomedievale?” in La medicina magica. Segni e parole per guarire, ed. Sonia 
Maura Barillari (Alessandria: Edizioni dell'orso, 2008), 121. 

36 Marina Buzzoni, I/ “genere” incantesimo nella tradizione anglosassone: aspetti semantico- 
pragmatici e sviluppo diacronico (Florence: La nuova Italia editrice, 1996), 19. 

37 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 210; Bronislaw Malinowski, I/ problema del significato 
nei linguaggi primitivi Milan: Il Saggiatore, 1966), 357; Buzzoni, I/ “genere” incantesimo, 19- 
20; Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 46, Marcel Mauss, Esquisse d'une theorie générale de la 
magie (Paris: Presse Universitaire de France, 1950), 47. 

38 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 211; Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 39. 

39 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 211. 

40 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 39. 
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noteworthy charms are those contained in the Old English herbals, 
such as the Lacnunga and Leechbooks, the Old High German Merseburger 
Zaubersprüche, the Old Saxon Contra Vermes, and the Old Norse 
Grogaldr™ 

Magic formulas with references to supernatural beings have been 
analysed from various perspectives, including whether they were 
Christian texts with pagan elements or pagan texts resulting from 
Christian re-elaboration.? Jacob Grimm emphasized how their 
transmission occurred through the intervention of scribes, whose 
purpose was to remove all signs of paganism from these texts.^ 
Although in the Middle Ages all pre-Christian rituals and magical 
practices were considered pagan,“ many of the extant magical texts 
were not subjected to censorship as most of them were regarded as 
remedies or treated as old forms of prayer. Indeed, monks in the High 
Medieval period adopted some of the remedies with the aim of turning 
them into Christian prayers. Therefore, there may be certain analogies 
between charms and prayers. 

Overall, spells may be classified into five groups: exorcisms of 
disease, herbal charms, charms for transferring disease, amulet charms, 
and charm remedies.4 A series of elements characterize a spell. It 
usually begins with an epic narrative that tells the deeds performed by a 
god or hero." Anecdotes that function as introductions are known as 
bistoriolae,? a term which indicates the mythological backgrounds which 
introduce magical events or miraculous episodes performed by 
supernatural beings. These stories are generally invoked with the aim of 
obtaining the same results as in the past, hence the purpose of the 
narration is to release the magic action needed.” 


^! Buzzoni, I/ “genere” incantesimo, 66. 

4 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 212. 

^ Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 42. 

4 Ibidem, 41. 

45 Ibidem, 44. 

46 Felix Grendon, “The Anglo-Saxon Charms,” The Journal of American Folklore, 22 
(1909): 123. 

47 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 212. 

48 Richard Heim, “Incantamenta magica graeca et Latina,” in Jahrbücher für Classische 
Philologie, ed. Alfred Fleckeisen (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1893), 495. 
4 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 46. 
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Generally, spells use specific names or letters? and the performers 
employ threats or commands to obtain the results. It could occur that 
the performer provided indications to the victim or practiced the spell 
directly on parts of the victim’s body. Concerning the best moment to 
perform a charm, nighttime seemed the most favourable. Furthermore, 
the occurrence of specific symbolic numbers, such as the numbers 
three, seven, or nine,?! seems to have been rather common among the 
texts.52 The oral nature of these texts may be revealed by the repetition 
of given forms and phrases, and by the presence of alliterations.53 
Nevertheless, these characteristics are not present in every type of 
magical text; for example, in the context of German literature, charms 
show a bipartite structure,54 as will be seen below. 

The presence of incantations in liturgical and medical manuscripts 
makes it challenging to identify the traits which distinguish charms 
from prayers. A study conducted on prayer texts revealed the presence 
of three elements characterizing the prayer’s structure: initial 
invocation, prayer’s basis, and petition. The only difference between 
charms and prayers resides in the different nature of the performer and 
in the supernatural being which is invoked.» 


IV. The first Merseburg charm 


The first of the Merseburg charms may be associated with the group of 
spells for the dissolution of a curse, for a release from a bond, or what 
is known as Lésesegen*® [blessing of release]. The charm, in four verses, 
describes how the Idisi, mythical divine female beings, released warriors 
from their shackles during a battle. 


Eiris sazun Idisi,  sazun hera duoder, 
Suma hapt heptidum, suma heri lezidun, 


50 For example, Old English charms make use of names of foreign legendary heroes, 
neologisms inspired to Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Gaelic, letters like Alpha and Omega. 
5 Grendon, Anglo-Saxon charms, 110. 

52 Ibidem, 112-123. 

53 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 210. 

54 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 57. 

55 Buzzoni, I/ “genere” incantesimo, 66. 

5% Hans-Hugo Steinhoff, “Merseburger Zaubersprüche” in Die deutsche Literatur des 
Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, ed. Ruh K., Keil G., Schröder W. (Berlin, New York: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1986), 410-418. 
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suma clubodun umbi cuoniouuidi, 
insprinc haptbandun, ^ inuar uigandun.*” 


The Idisi once alighted, alighted yonder, 

Some retrieved fetters, others stemmed the wartide, 
Others hammered upon the chains, 

Slip from the shackles, escape from the foe.5* 


Similarly to other German charms, this incantation exhibits a 
bipartite structure consisting of an opening anecdote followed by the 
magic formula. The mythical background, the bistoriola,?? alludes to a 
bellicose context located in an undetermined period. The protagonists, 
the Idisi, distract the adversary armies. The structure, just like the 
structure of the second Merseburg charm, is based on the number 
three. The Idisi were divided into three groups: those who tied enemy 
prisoners, those who blocked the enemy legions, and those who 
released the bonds of the prisoners protected by deities. The second 
part contains the formula, which is composed of two imperatives: 
insprinc and inuar. Among the characteristics mentioned by Grendon, 
this charm presents a command to deal with the problem (last verse). 

The presence of the Idisi may be related to female triads; they were 
deities often linked to the Valkyrie or the Matrons. The Germanic word 
Idisi may be seen as the equivalent of the Old English ides, the Old Low 
German idis, or the Old High German 7s, indicating a female deity. In 
the Old Saxon poem Heland, the “Sidodun idisi” (v. 5782b) are the 
women crying near the Holy Sepulchre.°! In the Old English Beowulf, 
“ides Scyldinga” (v. 1168), translating “the lady of the Scyldings”, 
relates to king Hroógar's wife Wealhbeow, while “ides aglecwif" (v. 
1259), literally “woman warrior”, refers to Grendel’s mother.” The 
term is also used to describe virtuous women as in the poem Judith, 
where “snoteran idese” (v. 55a) and “ides ellenrof” (v. 109a) translate 


>” Elias von Steinmeyer, Die Kleineren Althochdeutschen Sprahdenkmäler (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1916), 365. 

58 Grendon, Anglo-Saxon charms, 110. 

59 Heim, Incantamenta, 495. 

60 Grendon, Anglo-Saxon charms, 110. 

9! Otto Behaghel, Heliand und Genesis (Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1910), 199. 

62 Michael Swanton, Beowulf? Revised Edition (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1997), 90-94. 
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respectively “wise woman" and “brave woman." Hence, the word Idisi 
belongs to the Germanic tradition and designates honourable female 
figures. 

The first incantation, unlike the second one, does not show any 
parallels regarding its purpose; nevertheless, the image of the bond’s 
dissolution is a recurring pattern in Germanic literary tradition. In 
particular, the tied string is a widespread element in texts such as: the 
Poetic Edda, which incorporates a reference to the dissolution of 
metaphysical bounds; Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, in which 
Bede describes an episode of King Ecgrip Imma who was captured but 
his strings kept falling; He/and, where the verse 5585a reads “slopi thi 
fan them simon” [escape from the strings]; the Old Norse Havamal, in 
which Odin mentions how men tie bound to his limbs; So/omon and 
Saturn mentions how Satan employs chains and strings to tie human 
souls; as well as many other examples found in the Old English poems 
Elene, Andreas, Seafarer, Wonderer, Maxims. 

From a stylistic perspective, the charm reflects the presence of 
alliterative verses which belong to the Germanic poetic tradition, some 
examples including: ers /Idisi [once /Idisi]; bapt /heptidun / beri [riveted 
/fetters /army]; clibédun /cuoniouuidi [hammered /chains]; haptbandun 
/ vígandun [shackles /foe]. 


V. The second Merseburg charm 


The second Merseburg charm immediately follows the first Lösesegen 
charm, as a verbal remedy for the health of men or animals, as a 
magic spell for equine illness, and as a dislocation charm.°® This 
charm, as a witness of the tradition of Odin as healer, summarizes a 
legendary tale: the travel of pagan deities into the woods, while Balder’s 
horse suffers a sprain, which results in the gods executing a spell to heal 
the horse: 


63 Albert S. Cook, Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment (Boston: D. C. Health & Co. 
Publishers, 1888), 6-10. 

64 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 222. 

65 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 228-231. 

66 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 57. 

67 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 234. 

68 Grendon, Anglo-Saxon charms, 111. 
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Prol ende Uuodan, uuorun zi holza, 
du uuart demo Balderes uolon, ^ sin uuoz bironkit. 
Thu biguolen Sinthgunt, Sunna era suister, 
thu biguolen Friia,  Uolla era suister, 
thu biguolen Uuodan, so he uuola conda: 
sose benrenki, sose bluotrenki, 
sose lidirenki: 
ben zi bena,  bluot zi bluoda, 
lid zi geliden, sose gelimida sin.” 


Ptol and Wodan were riding into the woods, 
and the foot of Balder’s foal was sprained, 
so Sinthgunt, her sister Sunna conjured it, 
and Frija, her sister Volla conjured it, 
and Wodan conjured it as well he could: 
like bone-sprain, so blood-sprain, 

so joint-sprain: 
bone to bone, blood to blood, 
joints to joints, so may they be glued.” 


The text’s structure, just like the previous one, is divided into two 
sections: the opening bistoriola contains references to a large group of 
gods and goddesses, with the mythological background relating to the 
Germanic pantheon; the second part is composed of the formula 
performed by the gods and Odin. Moreover, the spell’s structure is 
based on the symbolic number three.”! The text presents three groups 
of divinities (Balder and Wodan/Odin; Sinthgunt and Sunna; Friia and 
Volla) and each of them perform a spell: thw bignolen. The spells are 
meant to heal three pathologies, benreki “bone-sprain,” biuotreki “blood- 
sprain,” and /direki “joint-sprain,” through a verbal remedy addressed 
to three different parts of the body: ben “bone,” bluot “blood,” and Z4 
“joint.” 

Although there are no uncertainties concerning the identity of the 
well-attested deities Odin and Balder (Balderes), many unanswered 


69 Steinmeyer, Altochdentschen Sprahdenkmäiler, 365. 

7 Benjamin W. Fortson, Indo-European language and culture: an Introduction (Hoboken: 
Wiley Blackwell, 2004), 325. 

7! Grendon, Anglo-Saxon charms, 111. 
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questions revolve around the deities Prol and Sinthgunt, not attested 
anywhere else. The name Ph^ol might be an erroneous transcription of 
Thor? or may refer to the word in the next verse, wo/on, from the Proto 
Germanic *fulan and the Old High German folo meaning “horse.” In 
Grimm's opinion, Prol is a Norse appellative for Baldr, therefore Prol 
and Baldr are both references to the same divine being. Alternatively, 
Phol may be the male correspondent of Folla (goddess linked to 
fertility): in a Swedish incantation, he appears as Py/le, so in Old High 
German it could translate as Fo//o.™ Further, Prol means “flight” so it 
may be a denomination for Balder's horse.?5 Pbo/ end Unodan should be 
read as Volende Unodan “diabolic Wodan.”’° Another theory identifies 
Phol as Saint Paul, who was mentioned in Old Low German charms 
against diseases such as the plague, infections, and swelling.” Saint Paul 
appears in the same role as Phol: he goes riding with a companion but 
he is not involved in the cure of the horse." On the other hand, 
Sinthgunt evokes an allusion to the Nordic tradition relating to a 
Valkyrie, where *sinp7 means “travel, path" and *gunbz means “battle.” 
Sinthgunt may also derive from the past participle of the verb gan 
meaning “the one who runs along paths.” 

With regard to the style, the second Merseburg charm, just like the 
first one, presents alliterative verses: uolon /uuog [foal /foot]; Sinthgunt 
/Sunna / suister [Sinthgunt /Sunna /sister]; Uola /Uuodan /uuola [Volla 
/ Odin /well]; benrenki / bluotrenki [bone-sprain /blood-sprain]; ben / bena 
[bone /bone]; buot /bluoda [blood /blood]; Z4 /geliden /gelimida [joints 
/joints /glued].® 


> 


7? Cyril Edwards, “German vernacular literature: a survey,” in Carolingian Culture: 
emulation and innovation, ed. Rosamond McKitterick (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 167. 

73 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 79. 

74 Genzmer, Germanische Zauberspriiche, 30-32. 

75 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, TT. 

76 Ibidem. 

7 Hans Bächtold-Stäubli and Eduard Hoffmann-Krayer, Handwörterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens I-X (Berlin-Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1927-1942), 16. 

78 Agapkina, Karpov and Toporkov, S/avic and Germanic versions, 44. 

79 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 241; E. Brate, “Andra Merseburg-besvärjelsen,” 
ANF 35 (1919): 291. 

80 Cianci, Incantesimi e benedizioni, 78. 
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This charm holds parallels in Old High German language but also in 
other languages. The deities’ trip to the woods has been connected to 
/Esir’s procession to the sacred ash-three Yggdrasil, mentioned by 
Snorri in the Poetic Edda! A therapeutic formula that reminds this 
second Merseburger Zauberspriich appears in the Old Indian Arbarva Veda. 
This collection dates back to 800 BC and it includes a charm invoking 
an herb to cure a fractured limb. Another example is recorded in 
Gaelic.g 

In the wide range of Germanic magic formulas related to diseases 
and equine injuties, the group of spells from Scandinavia, England, and 
continental Europe is worthy of mention for the theme of magic 
therapy accomplished by a divine figure. However, despite the pagan 
nature of the texts, after the intervention of Christian censorship, many 
of these charms ended up creating a parallel between Odin and Christ. 
There are many instances in medieval German literature where the 
magic performance is executed by Christ. The most remarkable 
examples ate found in the Old Saxon spell against horse paralysis, De 
hoc quod spuriba/l]z dicunt, where Christ is invoked to cure a quadruped; 
the Rhine Franconian spell known as Incantacio contra Equorum 
Egritudinem quam nos dicimus spurihalz,84 where Christ, travelling to 
Jerusalem with Saint Stephan, cures his horse; the Alemannic charm Ad 
equum errebet, in which Christ whispers magic words to the animal.85 


Conclusion 


Distinguishing a charm from a medical remedy or a prayer can be 
difficult. The tendency to separate magic from religion developed over 
the Middle Ages, but the pre-Christian period did not focus on the 
distinction between magic, science, and religion. Prayers and charms 


81 Galloni, Dal mito allo scongiuro, 3. 

82 Buzzoni, I/ “genere” incantesimo, 43; Galloni, Da/ mito allo scongiuro, 5. 

83 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 234. 

84 From Verena Holzmann, “Ich beswer dich wurm und wyrmin”: Formen und Typen altdeutscher 
Zauberspriche (Bern: Lang, 2001), 184: “Quam Krist endi sancte Stephan zi ther burg zi 
Salonium thar uuarth sancte Stephanes hros entphangan. Soso Krist gibuozta themo 
sancte Stephanes hrosse thaz entphangana so gibuozi ihc it mid Kristes fullesti 
thessemo hrosse. Pater noster. Uuala Krist, thu geuuertho gibuozian thuruch thina 
gnatha thesemo hrosse thaz antphangana atha thaz spurialza sose thu themo sancte 
Stephanes hrosse gibuoztos zi thero burg Salonium. Amen.” 

85 Battaglia, Incantesimi di Merseburgo, 235. 
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share a formal affinity and refer to supreme beings, whether Christian 
or pagan, to solve a problem. 

Codex 136 shows striking connections between the Christian and 
the pagan worlds. On folio 85r, a scribe transmitted two heathen 
vernacular spells, immediately followed by a Latin prayer. Not only 
does the Latin manuscript contain two Old High German pagan texts, 
but the codex includes a Franconian baptismal vow that abjures evil 
spirits. Taking the good deal of censorship in the monastic scriptoria 
into account, one may wonder why a scribe should have wanted to 
preserve two textual examples of Germanic pagan beliefs in a period 
dominated by conversions and missionary activities. While the use of 
remedies and charms was forbidden to the members of the clergy, as 
commanded by Caesarius of Arles during the Synod of Agde® in 506, a 
reasonable possibility might be that the scribe could have considered 
those charms as similar to — or as the predecessors of — Christian 
prayers. This would in turn point to an explanation for the creation of a 
parallelism between two prominent figures: Odin, the supreme deity of 
the Germanic pantheon, the master, the prophet, the patron of magic, 
and Jesus Christ, the incarnation of the Christian God, the Messiah, the 
Saviour, the performer of miracles. 
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Hirsuta et cornuta cum lancea trisulcata: 
Three Stories of Witchcraft and Magic in 
Twelfth-Century Britain 


Francesco Marzella! 


Although we tend to associate witchcraft with the early modern age, 
when most of the trials took place, women endowed with supernatural 
powers of seen as experts of magical arts populated the imagination of 
medieval men already in the central centuries of the Middle Ages, as 
witnessed not only by technical texts (including treatises and law 
collections, such as the most famous Decretum Burchardi) but also by 
numerous literary sources. This chapter focuses on three stories from 
Latin texts belonging to different literary genres. They were composed 
or circulated in twelfth-century Britain — an area that showed a peculiar 
interest in the supernatural, especially in the High Middle Ages — and 
they represent, as will be illustrated, ideal case studies to shed light on at 
least some aspects of the perception of witchcraft and magic as images 
of “othernesses.” 


I. A duel in the woods 


Saint Samson was a British bishop who lived in the mid-sixth century. 
Most of what is known about him relies on later hagiographical sources. 
He was born of a noble family in South Wales and educated under the 
guidance of Saint Illtud at Llanilltud Fawr. He was ordained deacon and 
priest by Saint Dyfrig, who later on also consecrated him as a bishop. 
Samson then travelled to Brittany and founded the monastery of Dol, 
which eventually became his resting place after years spent converting 
people and founding new monastic communities. 

Several Latin vitae relate the story of the saint. The oldest one, the 
anonymous Vita sancti Samsonis? was written in c. 7003 at Dol. It is 


! University of Cambridge, United Kingdom. 
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divided into two books: the first one tells the life of the saint, while the 
second one presents some additional episodes. This first za was 
followed by a Carolingian rewriting (c. 850) known as Vita antiqua sancti 
Samsonis 'This second text was the basis for Baldric of Dol’s Vita sancti 
Sansonis, written in the first third of the twelfth century.5 The first book 
of the first Vita was rewritten in a shorter new form in Vila sancti 
Sansonis, archiepiscopi et confessoris, now in the manuscript known as Liber 
Landavensis, the Book of Llandaff, compiled between 1120 and 1140.6 
This shorter version of the vita of Saint Samson — witnessing the 
circulation of these stories in twelfth-century Britain — is today the only 
one transmitted by a British manuscript,’ together with an abridgement 
in John of Tynemouth’s Sanctilogium (also known as Nova Legenda Anglie), 
based on both the First Life and the Izza in the Book of Llandaff.® 


2 Critical edition with facing French translation in La Vie ancienne de saint Samson de Dol. 
Texte édité, traduit et commenté, ed. Pierre Flobert (Paris: CNRS Editions, 1997). 
Henceforth, La Vie ancienne de saint Samson de Dol, we will also refer to the Latin text as 
the “First Life.” The English translations of quotes from this Vita are mine. An English 
translation can be found in Thomas Taylor, The Life of St Samson of Dol (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1925). 

3 See now L. Olson, “Introduction. ‘Getting Somewhere’ with the First Life of St 
Samson of Dol,” in 57 Samson of Dol and the Earliest History of Brittany, Cornwall and 
Wales, ed. Lynette Olson (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2017), 15-16. Later dates 
have also been proposed, see for instance, in the same volume, Poulin, J.-C. “La 
Circulation de l’information dans la Vie ancienne de s. Samson de Dol et la question de 
sa datation,” 37-82. 

4 Critical edition in F. P. Plaine, “Vita antiqua sancti Samsonis dolensi episcopi,” 
Analecta Bollandiana 6 (1887): 77-150. Plaine wrongly believed that this Carolingian text 
was the oldest Vita of Saint Samson. 

5 Critical edition in Baudri de Borgneil. Œuvres en prose (Textes hagiographiques), ed. Armelle 
Le Huérou (Paris: Les Belles lettres, 2013), 267-357. 

6 Quotes from this text are taken from the forthcoming edition with English translation 
by Ben Guy, to whom I express my gratitude for letting me consult the manuscript 
before publication. The new Latin text will be published, together with the English 
translation, notes, and a transcription of the text from the Book of Llandaff, on the 
website of the project Vitae Sanctorum Cambriae, www .welshsaints.ac.uk. 

7 All the manuscripts of the first Via were produced in France (a manuscript from 
Saint Hubert, Belgium, now in Namur, is the only exception). See La Vie ancienne de saint 
Samson, 43-59. 

8 A critical edition, based only on the oldest (partially burned) manuscript and on 
Wynkyn de Worde’s editio princeps is Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. C. Horstman (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1901). The Life of St Samson, De sancto Sampsone episcopo et confessore, is 
in v. 2, pages 350-355. Quotations from the Latin text and English translations are from 
my forthcoming edition of Lives of the Welsh Saints from the Nova Legenda Anglie, also 
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Among the episodes in these texts, there is the story of a particular 
encounter the saint had in the woodland. It appears in all the texts,? 
with minor variations: while Samson was living in a monastery in Ynys- 
Byr (that is, Caldey Island — Wales), he received a message from his 
relatives asking him to visit his father who was dying. Samson initially 
refused, but then decided to go, accompanied by a young deacon. 
While crossing a forest, they heard a terrifying voice. As the deacon 
fled, he saw a sheomacha (literally, “god-fighter””) with a three-pronged 
spear, who laid him low. When Samson arrived to the scene, he saw her 
fleeing and asked her to reveal her nature. She explained that she was 
the only theomacha left in the forest, unable to leave it after the death of 
her husband. When Samson asked her to restore his companion to 
health, she admitted that she could not do any good. Samson then 
otdered her to die and she immediately fell dead. The saint then saved 
the deacon and they managed to complete their journey successfully. 

Who or what is such a #eomacha?!° The entire episode is 
characterised by the ambiguity of this being. None of the writers is 
concerned with preparing the reader (or the audience) for this character 
before it appears. Especially at the beginning of the story, the reader 
only has a partial understanding of what is happening: he is told that 
the saint and the deacon hear a dreadful voice while the author of the 
First Life also suggests they realise it comes from “a really horrible 
(creature)” (a quadam horribili valde), whereas the story in the Book of 
Llandaff omits this detail, keeping the reader in suspense. In the First 
Life, as well as in the Carolingian Life, we learn that the creature in 
question is a Zheomacha when Saint Samson sees her (“he saw the 


to be published on www.welshsaints.ac.uk. See also Francesco Marzella, “The Lives of 
the Welsh Saints in John of Tynemouth's Sanctilogium,” Hagiographica 27 (2020). As I will 
illustrate in my introduction to the edition, John of Tynemouth used both the First Life 
and the Vita in the Book of Llandaff, therefore we can conclude that the text of the 
First Life was still accessible in Britain (very likely in Wales) in the mid-thirteenth 
century. 

? In b. I, $22-29 of the oldest Vita; in b. I, $9 of the Carolingian Life; in $20-24 of the 
Llandaff Vita, and in $7 of the Nova Legenda Anglies version. The episode in the 
Carolingian Life follows closely that in the First Life; the Llandaff version instead 
abbreviates the story; John of Tynemouth mainly followed the First Life, taking some 
sentences from the Llandaff version as well, as it will be shown below. 

10 The word, a Latin version of an ancient Greek form, is spelled as ¢heomacha in the 
First Life (with -ch- transliterating the Greek letter y), in the Carolingian Life and in 
Baudtey’s Vita sancti Sansonis, and as theomaca in the insular versions of the stories. 
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theomacha," uidit theomacham...). In contrast, in the Llandaff version, 
the reader is soon informed that the deacon had been attacked by a 
theomaca (“a theomaca... laid him [the deacon] low, half dead,” quem 
theomaca... seminecem prostrauid).!! The creature also introduces herself as 
a theomaca when facing Saint Samson.!? Then, what 1s a Zheomacha? The 
word theomacha simply indicates someone who fights against God: the 
Ancient Greek Beonäyos — whose *deouaya could be the feminine 
form (though it is not attested in classical sources) — is composed by 
0edc (= god) and pyeo0at (= to fight) and is attested in the New 
Testament. In the Acts of the Apostles 5:39, Gamaliel, a Pharisee, 
persuades the religious leaders in the Synedrium to not condemn the 
Apostles to death suggesting that “if it [the work of the Apostles] 
comes from God, you will not be able to destroy them; you may even 
find yourselves fighting against God (=deonayoı).”!? Bede commented 
on the word in his Libellus retractationis in Actus Apostolorum, noticing that 
the Latin expression deo repugnare (“to fight against God”), found in the 
Latin version of the New Testament, corresponds to a Greek word, 
Qeouayot, adding that the meaning of the word is certain “since we 
came across fheomachoi ot theomachiam in the historical writings."!^ Bede’s 
treatise also circulated in France,!5 and seems, in lack of further 
evidence, a possible source.!° Whichever the source from which the 


11 A detail also omitted by John of Tynemouth. 

12 And that is the first time the word appears also in Baldric’s text. 

13 I am quoting from the New American Bible. 

14 “Cum in historiis theomachos aut theomachiam inuenimus..." See Beda, Opera exegetica, ed. 
Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner, David Hurst (Turnhout: Brepols, 1993; CC SL 121), 
129. 

15 Its manuscript tradition includes three French manuscripts. The editor of the First 
Life of Saint Samson, Flaubert, suggests a direct borrowing of the word from Bede’s 
text. See La Vie ancienne de saint Samson de Dol, 186, n. 2. 

16 Bernard Merdrignac suggested another source, a passage of Jerome's Commentarioli in 
psalmos in which the Hebrew word rafaim (“giants”) is connected to Zhemachoi. According 
to Merdrignac, this hypothesis is confirmed by the interpretation given by Baldric of 
Dol, who has the sheomacha say: “I am a theomacha among the theomachi, if you heard of 
the theomachia [that is, the battle against the gods, in ancient mythology]? (de theomachis 
una sum theomacha, si forte theomachiam audisti. See B. Merdrignac, “Une course en char 
dans l'hagiographie bretonne? Saint Samson contre la Theomacha,” in Studies in Irish 
Hagiography: Saints and Scholars, ed. John Carey, Maire Herbert, Padraig Ò Riain (Dublin: 
Four Courts Press, 2000), 147-152. In other words, the ¢heomacha should be considered 
a giant. This seems to me a problematic reconstruction, as the Zheomacha is not presented 
as an extraordinary tall creature. Furthermore, the passage by Baldric simply indicates 
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anonymous author of the First Life took the word #eozzacha,! it is clear 
that he uses it on account of its meaning — that was obviously known to 
him — and that the word is a learned label used to name a creature 
whose origins are possibly rooted in folklore traditions; the label itself 
fails to identify the specific kind of creature, it only suggests that she is 
of evil nature and an opponent of God, and therefore, of God’s 
servants.!8 The physical description of the Zheomacha enhances her evil 
nature: she was “shaggy and grey-haired, already an old woman, cloaked 
in her robes, holding a three-pronged hunting spear in her hand, and 
flitting fast through the vast forests and pursuing the fleeing [deacon] in 
a straight line.”!? Despite her old age, the theomacha was able to run 
surprisingly fast, but she did not seem to have any other supernatural 


that in the twelfth century a learned author could relate the word to classical mythology, 
but it does not necessarily confirm that the author of the First Life (or even Baldric) 
meant to present the creature as a giant. 

17 Mauro Esposito suggested instead that the word theomacha “is the kind of word that 
the ‘quidam peritissimi Scotti de Roma venientes’ mentioned in the same Vita (i, 37) 
might have brought back with them.” See M. Esposito, “Notes on Latin Learning and 
Literature in Medieval Ireland. - IV. On the Early Latin Lives of St. Brigid of Kildare,” 
Hermathena 24:49 (1935): 153, n. 115. The Scoti peritissimi mentioned in the First Life of 
St Samson are said to have been hosted by the saint on their journey back to Ireland. 

18 Attaching a learned label, most frequently from classical mythology, to mysterious 
creatures is a quite common attitude among medieval writers. An episode is worth 
mentioning from the Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, written between 971 and 981 by 
Lantfred of Winchester. The third chapter includes the story of a certain man, native of 
Winchester, who saw two female creatures close to a river bank, described as 
“blackened with faces like Tisiphone... sitting on the bank of the river, as if they were 
two of the three Furies” (Tysiphoneisque uultibus infectas... super ripam fluuii considentes quasi 
bine ex tribus Furiarum sorores). Here the references to classical mythology are not proper 
“labels” but rather terms of comparison; however, they still serve the purpose of 
tackling the mysterious creatures with categories which both author and audience might 
have been more familiar with. Michael Lapidge suggested that these Fury-like creatures 
should be identified with the hegtessan (“hags”) of the Old English sources. See Michael 
Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003), 274-277 and n. 118 and 
125. 

19 “Hyrsutam canutamque, iam uetulam anum suis nestimentis birrhatam trisulcatamque nenalem in 
manu tenentem, ac siluas uastas neloci cursu uolucritantem fugientemque recta linea insequentem." 
Alaric T. P. Hall, The Meanings of Elf and Elves in Medieval England (University of 
Glasgow: doctoral dissertation, 2004), 176, suggested a connection of wenalem with vena 
(‘vein’) and the adjective is translated as “bloody.” The word is instead related to 
hunting, and the adjective is used as a noun (a wenalis lancea, a hunting spear, but I am 
not aware of other cases of a similar use). Instead of the adjective venalem, Baldric uses 
the noun wenaculum, that is, hunting spear. 
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power. A certain ambiguity between being a woman and belonging to a 
different race persists in her description: while the Zheomacha is an old 
woman (anus), she is twice referred to as a maligna mulier (an evil 
woman); like a human being she had a husband and a family, but other 
details are noteworthy in persuading the reader that she belongs to a 
different species. Furthermore, Samson first explains to her that he is a 
human being (ego homo sum) — a statement which implies that the witch 
is not human — and then he asks her who or what she is, referring to 
her as a mala forma (“bad appearance"); the theomacha explicitly states 
that she belongs to a race characterised as transgressors against humans 
(praeuaricatores uobis)? finally, after receiving the order to die from the 
saint, she falls down and dies. A similar order is given in b. I, §57 to a 
fierce lion who suddenly falls dead just like the stheomacha:*! The 
theomacha is percetved as an enemy of humankind and a fierce creature 
just like the animal.?? The ¢heomacha is a non-human creature as well as a 
clearly female being: she is something between the beasts and monsters 
Saint Samson defeats and kills and the dangerous (or potentially 
dangerous) women who try to oppose him in vain.? Most importantly, 
he shows a remarkable ability to kill beasts and dragon-like snakes in 
particular. He thus embodied a Christian version of the archetype of 
the liberator hero who frees the land from monsters by bringing the 
light of faith, with a radical impact on the territory. In fact, this has an 
important consequence in terms of the perception of the history of the 


20 Curiously, the editor of the Carolingian Life writes in a note (n. 1, on p. 96): “Alludit, 
ut puto, inimicitiis quae tunc Britones inter et Saxones intercedebant.” 

2! The wording of the order and of the sentence describing the death of the lion are 
much more similar to those of the #eozzacha episode in the version of the Book of 
Llandaff (§ 50). In the First Life, anyway, the sentence describing the death (saltum 
praecipitem... dans) dedi?) is used also to describe the sudden death of an animal killed by 
an evil monk to test a poison (b. I, § 16; see also Nova Legenda Anglie, § 5). 

22 The author of the Carolingian Life adds that the /beomacha roared (rugiens) before 
dying, thus strengthening her feral characterisation. 

2 [n fact, Samson successfully managed to oppose a queen who tried to murder him 
(First Life, I, $55-57; Carolingian Life, II, $ 5-7; Book of Llandaff, $ 48-50; Baldric of 
Dol, II, $ 5-7; Nova Legenda Anglie, $ 16) and scorn his only sister (First Life, I, $ 29; 
Carolingian Life, I, $ 9; Baldric of Dol, I, $ 9; Nova Legenda Anglie, $ 7) because he 
could foresee that, even if she was still a child, she would be given to worldly pleasures. 
Nevertheless, he encourages his parents to feed her, because, after all, she is still a 
human being (amen nutrite eam quia homo est, see First Life, I, $ 29). The saint may be 
saying this to exclude the possibility that she is to be thought an evil creature. 
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evangelised territories: there is a “before” and "after" the coming of the 
saint, a past of dangerous disorder — when the land was terrified by 
monstrous creatures — and the time of civilisation and Christian faith. 
The theomacha, forced to live in the wild forest, is a relic of that past. 
There is no possible redemption for her (“I cannot be recovered to a 
better state, in fact I am not able to do any good” — nec possum in melins 
reparari, bonum enim nullum facere queo — she says), but only destruction: 
when she sees Saint Samson, armed with spiritual weapons, she is 
terrified as she perceives his superior strength, and she shivers and even 
drops her spear. One of the goals of the story, therefore, is to illustrate 
the risks of the (in this case, implicit) pagan beliefs of the past — of 
which the “heomacha can (also) be considered a hypostasis?* — that have 
been efficiently defeated by the faith in Christ. 

A detail could help cast light on the nature of the Zheomacha, or at 
least leave the reader with a less vague impression of it. She claims to 
be one of nine sisters. There are other testimonies of nine sisters with 
supernatural powers in medieval literature from the Celtic areas. In the 
Middle-Welsh Peredur (twelfth or thirteenth century), the main character 
has to face the witches (gwidonot, in the original Middle-Welsh) of 
Gloucester, nine armed sisters who terrify men by shouting, exactly like 
the sheomacha.> In the Middle-Welsh poem Pa gur (c. 1100?), on line 80, 
Cai is praised for killing nine witches.26 Our general understanding, 


2 Carl Watkins has warned scholars of the risk of the label “paganism,” see Carl 
Watkins, History and the Supernatural (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 68- 
106. In this case, though, we are dealing with a story set in times of evangelisation, 
when paganism was still practised, and Samson is presented as a champion against 
paganism: he forbade pagan cults and even ordered the destruction of an idle. See First 
Life, I, § 48-49; Carolingian Life, II, 25; Book of Llandaff, § 41-42; Baldric of Dol, II, § 
25; Nova Legenda Anglie, § 13. 

25 For an edition, see Historia Peredur vab Efrawe, ed. G. W. Goetinck (Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press, 1976). The comparison with the /heomacha episode was already 
suggested in Robert Fawtier, La vie de Saint Samson: essai de critique hagiographique (Paris: H. 
Campion, 1912), 45-46. 

26 For an edition, see L/yfr Du Caerfyrddin, ed. A. O. H. Jarman, E. D. Jones (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1982), 66-68. For a comparison with the #eozzacha episode 
and the nine witches of Gloucester, see P. Sims-Williams, “The Early Welsh Arthurian 
Poems” in The Arthur of the Welsh: The Arthurian Legend in Medieval Welsh Literature, ed. 
Rachel Bromwich, A. O. H. Jarman, Brinley F. Roberts (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1991), 45. See also D. Hall, The Meanings, 174-179. On the nine virgins of Île de 
Seins see below in this chapter in Part III. Flying to school? 
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therefore, is that the zbeomacha can be broadly defined as a peculiar kind 
of witch, belonging to an almost extinguished race that has always 
opposed God and men.” 

Interestingly, the description changes in the later versions. In the 
Book of Llandaff, the sheomacha is not canuta (“grey-haired”), but cornuta 
(‘horned”).28 Whether a deliberate change or a psychological error, it 
could reveal the expectation of a twelfth-century monk when dealing 
with an evil supernatural creature: due to his need to categorise, the 
theomacha is now completely demonised, turned into a clearly infernal 
being. Baldric of Dol goes further. This prolific and influential monk, 
educated at the cathedral school of Angers, probably felt the need to 
remove any ambiguity on the nature of the creature. He therefore 
clearly stated that “Samson saw an unclear spirit in the shape of a 
woman but turned shaggy and bristly, and deformed into a befitting 
ugliness.”’2? In certain cultural environments, the origin of evil needed 
to be explained and could not just be taken for granted: nos autem tales 
prestigias spiritus malignos non nescimus (“we do not ignore that similar 
illusions are evil spirits”). 

The /heomacha then embodies a specific type of witch: an evil 
creature born to do evil. Witchcraft, in this case, depends on belonging 
to another race, on having a different nature. There were certainly other 
options available: witchcraft and magic could also be learned. Still, in 


27 It is still not clear, however, why the creature cannot leave the forest because of the 
death of her husband. See R. Fawtier, La vie de Saint Samson, 45, n. 1 and B. Merdrignac, 
“Une course en char,’ 152 (although his suggested explanation derives from his 
understanding of the sheomacha as a giantess). 

28 It is noteworthy that, while following the version of the First Life for the rest of the 
story, John of Tynemouth takes the description of the theomacha directly from the 
version in the Book of Llandaff. 

29 “Uidet Sanson spiritum immundum in formam muliebrem sed hirsutam, sed hispidam 
transformatum, et in condignam turpitudinem deformatum” (English translation mine). It is also 
significant that Baldric of Dol writes that the theomacha “either disappeared or died" (uel 
euanuit nel decessit). The interpretation of supernatural beings as demoniac illusions was a 
possibility already considered in the early Christian writings. A passage of Jerome’s Life 
of Paul, the First Hermit, $7, is particularly illuminating: “verum hoc utrum diabolus ad 
terrendum eum simulanerit, an ut solet eremus monstruosorum ferax animalium istam quoque gignat 
bestiam, incertum babemus." This kind of interpretation became very common in the 
twelfth century. The case of fairy bride stories in Walter Map's De Nugis Curialinm well 
exemplifies this, see Alberto Varvaro, Apparizioni fantastiche / Tradizioni folcoriche e 
letteratura nel medioevo (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1994), 69-90. 
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the First Life of Saint Samson,” for example, Saint Illtud wrongly 
suspects that before entering the monastery, Samson devoted himself 
to the “art of Python” (Pyrhomis arte)?! and that he needed to be 
instructed “at school in the learning of Christ” (ad scolam apud disciplinam 
Christi), because “it is not fitting to practise worldly magic together with 
heavenly wisdom.”>? Nevertheless, the same Illtud is described (I, $7) as 
a man learned in the Scriptures and in the liberal arts, but surprisingly 
also as “a magicus from birth and a most acute teller of the future.” 
Finally, a deacon named Morin (II, §8-9) admits that he is tormented by 
a devil in the shape of an Ethiopian because ever since his childhood he 
had been trained in the “skills of philosophy” to do evil; he was taught 
by the devil to perform the deeds that are hateful to God, thus 
deserving to be tormented before dying. Only the prayers of Saint 
Samson would miraculously save his soul from eternal damnation. 

A similar idea of witchcraft and magic as an alternative knowledge 
of obscure origins competing with Christian wisdom is adequately 
illustrated by our second story, the tale of the witch of Berkeley. 


II. A portent from Hell 


In his Gesta Regum Anglorum (11, §204), William of Malmesbury tells the 
story of a woman from Berkeley who devoted herself to witchcraft 
(maleficia) 3* She was “versed in the ancient arts of soothsaying, greedy 
and lascivious, one who puts no limits on her misdoings.”35 After 
receiving a prophecy from a raven on the sudden death of one of her 
sons (a prophecy confirmed by the news brought by a messenger), she 
fell ill. Sensing that her death was approaching, she called her other son, 
a priest, and her daughter, a nun. She gave them precise instructions on 
how to save not her soul, which was already condemned, but her body: 
they were to sew her body in deerskin, lay her in a stone coffin that 


30 First Life, I, §12. 

31 That is, in the art of Apollo, another learned label for magic. 

32 “Non enim conueniens est cum caelesti sapientia mundanam exercere mathematicam.” 

33 “Genereque magicus sagacissimusque futurorum praescius.” We should notice that also the 
reading magnificus (instead of magicus) is attested (see page 156 of Flobert’s edition). 

34 See Gesta Regum Anglorum / William of Malmesbury, ed. R. A. B. Mynors, Rodney M. 
Thompson, Michael Winterbottom (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 376-381. 
Quotations both from original Latin and English translation are taken from this edition. 
35 “Auguriorum ueterum non inscia, gulae patrona, petulantiae arbitra, flagitiis non ponens modum." 
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would be sealed with iron and lead and wrapped in three iron chains. 
Then mass would be celebrated and prayers would be said. The priest 
and the nun scrupulously followed the instructions, but on the first two 
nights, two demons came in the church and managed to break two of 
the external chains. On the third night, a taller and stronger devil also 
came. He called her by name, ordering her to come out of the coffin. 
She replied that the coffin was chained, so the devil broke the third, 
most tobust chain, seized her by the hand and took her outside the 
church. The devils then put her on iron spikes set on the back of a 
black stallion and took her away, while she was desperately begging for 
help. 

William of Malmesbury seemed concerned by this story being well 
aware that its supernatural contents could undermine its credibility. He 
characterised the story as “not a heavenly miracle... but a portent from 
Hell” (non superno miraculo sed inferno prestigio). Of course, we should not 
take William too seriously — his works are enriched with many tales of 
the supernatural —, but it is still interesting to note how these stories are 
at least presented as problematic by the chronicler: miracles would not 
have been considered a threat to the credibility of a historia, but certain 
kind of supernatural stories certainly could. In this sense, hagiography 
was certainly more prone, for obvious reasons, to embrace supernatural 
(and not necessarily miraculous) subject matter. However, the story of 
the witch of Berkeley presents a further difficulty: it is set in a more 
recent and verifiable past. Of course, it is much safer to tell a story set 
in a distant past that no one could question; in this case, instead, doubts 
could atise about such a remarkable story which was meant to be 
known to many people, if it were true, or not accepted, if the readers or 
listeners were persuaded that similar prodigies were no longer 
happening in their days. William, therefore, tackles the problem 
directly, writing: “as I tell the story, the truth of my narrative shall 
remain unshaken, let my hearers doubt if they will.”36 It is not just 
excessive pride and superiority; he has other strings to his bow. In fact, 
the story is preceded and followed by what seem to be authoritative 
sources which, at least from William’s perspective, makes it 
unquestionable. First of all, William informs his public that he learned 
the story from a trustworthy man “who would swear he has seen it, and 


36 “Quod cum retulero, non uacillabit fides historiae etsi mentes auditorum sint incredulae.” 
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whose word I should be ashamed to impugn.” A very effective 
statement, no matter that — we might observe in passing — William fails 
to mention the name of his source. Then, at the end of the story, he 
recalls two older and more famous stories which can persuade the 
reader that the case of the witch is not isolated, and can be placed 
instead in an older tradition of similar stories of corpses taken away by 
demons. The first authority is very common and reassuring,’ so that 
William can claim: “these things no man will deem incredible who reads 
Saint Gregory’s Dialognes”® In fact, William recalls that in the fourth 
book of the Dialogi, is told the story of a man buried in a church and 
then cast out by demons. The second authority is slightly closer in time: 
Charles Martel had a similar fate. In fact, his body was snatched from 
his grave in Saint-Denis by evil spirits, as it was revealed to the bishop 
of Orleans.>? 

We might question, then, what is the purpose of this apparently 
problematic story. William does not mention it explicitly, nor does he 
comment on the story at the end of it, if not to defend its truthfulness 
by mentioning Gregory the Great and the case of Charles Martel). 
There 1s the other thing he does: in the beginning, he connects the story 
to the one preceding it, as if the similarities between the two stories 
require that the author also presents the case of the witch. However, 
the analysis of the contents and the characterisation of the witch might 
help to shed some light on a possible purpose of the story. We do not 
know much about the witch. We are told that she has two sons and a 
daughter, but nothing is mentioned about her husband. She possibly 
only practised witchcraft in secret, as William writes that she had “great 


37 Gregory the Great is the auctoritas par excellence for visions of the otherworld and 
otherworldly encounters, see e.g. Rodney M. Thomson, William of Malmesbury / Gesta 
Regum Anglorum — Volume II (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 196. On different 
attitudes towatds the use of Church Fathers to describe and explain the supernatural, 
see Francesco Marzella, “Tackling mirabilia, Gervase of Tilbury, Walter Map and the 
Church Fathers,” in Fede? Curiositate. Studies in Latin Literature and Textual Criticism from 
"Antiquity to the Twentieth Century in Honour of Rita Beyers, ed. Guy Guldentops, Christian 
Laes, Gert Partoens (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 573-594. 

38 “Ista incredibilia non iudicabit qui legerit beati Gregorii Dialogum.” 

39 The story is told in the ninth-century Visio Eucherii, which William does not mention. 
40 “About the same time, something of the same sort occurred in England...” (“Isdem 
diebus simile huic in Anglia contigit...”). The story told before that of the witch is the story 
of Pope Gregory VI, which will also be presented further in the chapter. 
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skill in witchcraft (as seen later),"^! apparently suggesting that the only 
thing which revealed her nature as a witch was the fate of her body 
after death. What kind of magic was she practicing? William does not 
reveal many details, but her magic is presented as knowledge she had 
acquired. She is auguriorum ueterum non inscia, meaning that she knew the 
ancient arts of soothsaying. It is hard to say what these auguria uetera 
exactly are; they simply seem to derive from magical practices much 
older than the time in which the story is set. She also admits to her son 
and daughter that she was a slave of demonicae artes, “devilish arts,” 
confirming the idea that she had access to magical knowledge — now 
presented as directly linked to demons rather than to the older 
generations — and was eventually subjugated by it. Yet, we have little 
information on the powers this witchcraft conferred her; she could 
probably foresee the future or interpret signs, as demonstrated by her 
being able to interpret her raven’s croaking. Her practice of magic, in 
any case, was not meant to do any good as William depicts her as the 
chief of sinners. Furthermore, speaking to her children, she admits that 
she had been “a sink of all iniquity, a past mistress of every means of 
allurement.’’4? Her only hope lies in her religious children, whom she 
considers “my champions against the devils, my shield against my cruel 
foes."^5 She delivers to them all the instructions she hopes would save 
her from the demons. Surprisingly, her main concern is her body, as 
she already considers her soul lost. Is this the mistake she made, 
cating more for her body than her soul? It is difficult to say. It is 
certain, however, that she firmly believes that only one power can 
oppose demons: faith. Consequently, her instructions do not rely on 
her knowledge of magic; on the contrary, she appears to regard 
masses and prayers as her salvation. However, regardless of all her 
efforts, the power of faith fails her. William offers an acceptable 
explanation for this: “such was the woman’s wickedness, and such the 
Devil's fury.”4° Just as for the sheomacha, neither salvation nor 


^! “Mansitabat malefitiis, ut post patuiit.” 

#2 “Ego uitiorum omnium sentina, ego illecebrarum magistra fui.” 

4 “Pngnatores aduersus demones, tutores contra senissimos bostes." 

4 A rather unusual attitude, as stressed by Watkins, History and the Supernatural, 117 (“the 
witch turned, curiously, to the fate of her body”). 

4 Not even when she suggests to sew her body in deer skin, a widespread practice as 
noted in Watkins, History and the Supernatural, 117, n. 43. 

46 “Tanta erat mulierculae malitia, tanta diaboli uiolentia.” 
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redemption were possible for the witch of Berkeley. While the ‘heomacha 
is condemned by her nature, the witch is condemned by the demonicae 
artes, the very source of her magical skills. An alternative nature made 
the ¢heomacha an enemy of God and men; while an alternative knowledge 
made the witch an irreparable enemy of faith. Not even her repentance 
could redeem her. 

If the story had to deliver a message (apart from being entertaining), 
it was that of avoiding any contact with knowledge and wisdom not 
delivered by the Church, as the consequent dangers were unbearable 
and salvation was not granted. The story of the witch of Berkeley is 
presented as analogous to the story recorded by William in the previous 
paragraph (§ 203). The paragraph was concluding a section on the 
controversial figure of Pope Gregory VI — who used violence against 
criminals in Rome — with the description of the singular fate of the 
Pope’s body. After the Pope died, his mortal remains were laid before 
locked church doors; a whirlwind sent from heaven opened the doors 
wide and stroke the body against the wall of the church. The people 
rejoiced and the Pope was solemnly buried with his predecessors. The 
story of the witch is, therefore, both analogous and diametrically 
different compared to that of Pope Gregory VI. Interestingly, it is 
followed by another story set in Rome (§205). It presents a young 
nobleman who, while playing with his friends at the Campus Martius, 
put his engagement ring on the finger of a bronze statue. When he 
wanted to return home, he could not take the ring off because the 
statue curved its fingers into its palm. He then returned to the Campus 
during the night, with his servants, but he could not find the ring 
anymore. Following this strange event, he was unable to sleep with his 
young wife, because every time he tried to, a barrier would prevent him; 
furthermore, he could hear a voice saying that it was Venus who was 
stopping him, for he married her by putting the ring on her statue. 
After some time, he asked the help of a priest “who lived near the city” 
(suburbanus), named Palumbus, a man “skilled in the black arts; who 
knew how to raise up magic figures, and how to terrify demons and 
make them work for him as he pleased."^' After the young man offered 
him a rich reward, the priest gave him instructions on to get his ring 
back: the young man found a crowd of “shapes of people" (figurae 


47 “Erat is negromanticis artibus instructus magicas excitare figuras, demones territare et ad quodlibet 
offitium impellere.” 
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hominum) in a crossroad (quadriuium), where he searched for the last 
person in the crowd (a demon and master of all those people) and gave 
him a letter from Palumbus. The demon recognised the priest’s seal and 
invoked God’s vengeance upon him. While the young man obtained 
what he wanted and could happily return to his wife, Palumbus (well 
aware that the demon’s reaction would result in his death) confessed his 
crimes to the Pope and in front of the people of Rome and asked to 
have his limbs cut off. Consequently, this is yet another terrible fate for 
the body of someone who devoted himself to demonic magic, and 
again a story which involves demons and a pagan past, highlighting the 
risks of dealing with them. Interestingly, this story is followed by the 
account of the finding of the body of Pallas, son of Evander (§206): the 
body of the young warrior is perfectly preserved, along with his 
epitaph;4 and a lamp was still burning at his head, and nothing could 
extinguish its flame. However, when someone made a hole underneath 
the flame, and the flame went out. Afterwards, a few days after the 
body was leant against the wall, “it acknowledged the common law of 
our mortality, the skin gave away, and the sinews disintegrated.’’* 
William does not comment on this (he only seems to despise the 
behaviour of the man who extinguished the flame?) but it is tempting 
to see a warning sign against the idolatry of the past in this final 
powerful story: such a magnificent body preserved for centuries met 
the same end as any mortal in a matter of only a few days. This seems 
to be a warning against prodigies of the pagan past in particular, 
stressing their deceiving character and vanity. 

The death of the witch of Berkeley and most of all that of Palumbus 
resemble the similar end of Gerbert of Aurillac, whose story (I, $ 167- 
169 and 172) is certainly the most impressive (and popular) tale of 
sorcery of the whole Gesta Regum Anglorum>' Gerbert, one of the most 


48 William does not question the story. He only suggests that the epitaph could be the 
work of someone like Ennius, rather than an original story. 

^9 “Communem mortalium corruptionem agnonit, cute soluta et neruis fluentibus." 

50 He writes that the man acted “with the ingenious cunning some people always show 
when they are up to mischief” (uż semper aliqui sollertius ingenium in malis babent). 

51 A detailed discussion of the Gerbert’s “black legend" (inspired by the novitas of his 
culture) would exceed the purpose of this chapter; the most relevant study on the 
subject is Massimo Oldoni, “Gerberto e la sua storia," Studi Medievali 3*4 series 18 
(1977): 629-704; Massimo Oldoni, *A fantasia dicitur fantasma (Gerberto e la sua 
storia)," Studi Medievali, 3*4 series 21 (1980): 493-622; Massimo Oldoni, “A fantasia 
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learned men of his time, is said to have learned not only “the permitted 
atts” (/icitae artes, § 167) — that is, arithmetic, music, astronomy and 
geometry — but also how “to interpret the song and flight of birds, to 
summon ghostly forms from the nether regions, everything in short, 
whether harmful or healthful, that has been discovered by human 
cutiosity. 52 This knowledge is based on the discoveries of human 
curiosity, without having (we might infer) any connection with 
Christian wisdom; in fact, Gerbert, a native of Gaul brought up as 
monk at Fleury, escapes to Spain to learn these arts from the Saracens, 
who “devote themselves to divination and witchcraft, as their national 
custom is.” Witchcraft is once again confined to otherness, a 
dangerous cultural otherness. Gerald increased his power by stealing 
the book to which his Saracen master had committed all of his arts. 
After that, he escaped and, with the help of this book, was able to 
summon the devil using incantations: he paid perpetual homage to the 
devil (perpetuum paciscitur bominium) in exchange of protection. Thanks to 
the devil’s support, he made further progress in his career and 
reputation?* and “his skill in necromancy enabled him to clear away the 
rubble and discover treasures buried by pagans long ago.”55 In fact, 
Gerbert discovered an incredible Roman treasure buried underneath 
Campus Martius: while no one could access it for centuries, the earth 
opened “in response to his familiar arts” (so//is artibus dehiscens), allowing 
him and his servant to access an extraordinary (yet frightening) 
underworld conceived by ancient craft, whose “inhabitants” — armed 


dicitur fantasma (Gerberto e la sua storia)," Studi Medievali, 3*4 series 24 (1983): 167- 
245; on the contents of the three articles is based also Massimo Oldoni, Gerberto e il suo 
fantasma: tecniche della fantasia e della letteratura nel Medioevo (Napoli: Liguori, 2008). See also 
Monika Otter, Inventiones / Fiction and Referentiality in Twelfth-Century English Historical 
Writing (Chapel Hill: University of Carolina Press, 1996), 96-102. The metaphorical 
interpretations of William of Malmesbury’s magic stories suggested in David Rollo, 
Glamorous Sorcery / Magic and Literacy in the High Middle Ages (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2000), 1-31 does not seem sufficiently supported by textual evidence. 
52 “Quid cantus et volatus auium portendat... excire tenues ex inferno figuras... postremo quicquid uel 
noxium uel salubre curiositas bumana deprehendit” (§ 167). 

53 “Dininationibus et incatationibus more gentis familiari studentes." 

54 “He kept up the pressure for his own advancement with the Devil's assistance, so 
that no project which he had conceived was ever left unfinished" (*V/zgebat ipse fortunas 
suas fautore diabolo, ut nichil quod semel excogitasset imperfectum relinqueret," § 168). 

> “Thesauros olim a gentilibus defossos arte nigromantiae molibus eruderatis inuentos cupiditatibus 
suis implicuit.” (S 168). 
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golden statues — were about to come to life as a result of the servant’s 
imprudence.” Gerbert managed to escape, but his arts could not save 
him from certain death, as he was deceived by his own arrogance and 
excessive confidence in his knowledge and intelligence. He entrusted 
the head of a statue he cast his magic upon which was able to reveal the 
truth answering by “yes” or “no” to questions he posed: when Gerbert 
asked if he would die after saying mass in Jerusalem, the head replied 
negatively, thus he thought he just had to avoid going to Jerusalem; but 
when he celebrated mass in the Church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, 
in Rome, he fell ill and realised that he would die. Like Palumbus, he 
confessed his sins to the cardinal and asked his body to be cut into 
pieces so that the devil would have it. 

William’s attitude towards the story and its main character is, this 
time, somehow ambiguous. He reports the story of Gerbert’s use of 
magic as a collective belief (wulgariter ficta, § 168; uulgi opinio, S 169), but 
at the same time he stresses that this is nonetheless a plausible story, 
finding support in Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae or in another 
story of underground treasures he learned from a monk from Aquitaine 
(a story in which a decisive role is played by a Jewish necromancer). 
Furthermore, he even suggests the possibility that Gerbert, just like 
Salomon, could have obtained the power of summoning the devils by 
God: “I do not assert, however that He did so,’’5” William continues. 
William, who openly condemned the witch of Berkeley and the greedy 
priest Palumbus, betrays a certain fascination for Gerbert, a monk and 
an extraordinarily educated man; nevertheless, Gerbert had to meet the 
destiny he deserved and his corpse had to be destroyed and taken away 
just like those of the other characters: his story thus remains a parable 
of corruption and condemnation. 

Put in this broader context, the story of the witch of Berkeley seems 
less extravagant and its purpose appears more comprehensible. Behind 
the idea(s) of magic and sorcery also lies a concern — of the author and 
of the cultural and social context in which he operates — for forms of 


56 Like the man who causes the extinction of the flame of Pallas’ lamp, the servant does 
not understand the value (and the risk) of the treasures they found. The function of 
these characters seems to stress the difference between the ratus, who has the 
knowledge necessary to deal with what is hidden under the ground, and the common 
people. 

57 “Nec tamen affirmo quod dederit? (S 169). 
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“knowledge” different from Christian teaching that eventually lead to 
moral deviation (as they urge to vice and sin) and perdition. Whether 
they were acquired through the superstition of the common people, or 
through “pagan” practices of the past or even through contact with 
other cultures, witchcraft and magic ultimately lie in the territory of the 
demoniac, and redemption is made practically impossible. From a 
completely opposite perspective, we can remark how cultural 
“othernesses” — whether diachronic (pagan culture), diastratic (folk- 
believes/superstitions), or diatopic (Jewish and Arab culture) — that 
convey alternative knowledge are all considered, generally speaking, not 
just suspicious, but perilous, as they divert from the only Veritas. At the 
time of the evangelization, the Christian Truth had to compete with, 
and triumph over, other religions and cultures; in the High Middle 
Ages, instead, the main preoccupation of the ecclesiastical elites was to 
preserve its integrity from other cultural and religious influences (new 
and old) as well as possible deviations.^? 

The witch of Berkeley, then, embodies a different type of witch, the 
woman who acquires a knowledge of magical skills and uses them for 
evil purposes, consequently condemning herself to eternal damnation. 


III. Flying to school? 


In his De gestis Britonum (once known as Historia regum Britanniae) >? 
Geoffrey of Monmouth concludes the account of the deeds of King 
Arthur by mentioning that, after being wounded in the Battle of 
Camlann, Arthur was brought to Avalon to be healed. In Geoffrey’s 
later work, the hexametrical poem Vita Merlini the king is brought to 


€ 


58 The story is presented as a literary *exemplum illustrating the powers of God and the 
demons to gain access to dead bodies" and part of a literary tradition sutvived in central 
and northern Italy in Edward Peters, The Magician, the Witch, and the Law (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978), 29-33. 

59 For a critical edition, see The History of the Kings of Britain / Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. 
Michael D. Reeve, trans. Neil Wright (Woodbridge: Boydell & Brewer, 2009), and for a 
discussion of the title, see page lix. 

6 For a critical edition, see Life of Merlin - Geoffrey of Monmouth Vita Merlini, ed. Basil 
Clarke (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1973), henceforth “Life of Merlin.” Both 
quotations from Latin and English translation are from this edition, of which I also 
follow the line numbering. However, I am preparing a new critical edition and English 
translation for the Leverhulme Trust funded project “Latin Arthurian Literature and 
the Rise of Fiction.” 
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the Insula pomorum, also called Fortunata, where more details are given on 
Arthur’s final journey (l. 908- 940). The first lines (908-915) are 
dedicated to the description of the supernatural nature of the island, 
which spontaneously bears fruits of different kinds.9! Then Geoffrey 
focuses on portraying the rulers of that land: 


That is the place were nine sisters exercise a kindly rule 
ovet those who come to them from our land. The one 
who is first among them has greater skill in healing, as her 
beauty surpasses that of her sisters. Her name is Morgen, 
and she has learned the uses of all plants in curing the ills 
of the body. She knows, too, the art of changing her shape, 
of flying through the air, like Daedalus, on strange wings. 
At will, she is now at Brest, now at Chartres, now at Pavia; 
and at will she glides down from the sky on to your shores. 

They say she had taught astrology to her sisters — 
Monroe, Mazoe, Gliten, Glitonea, Gliton, Tyronoe, and 
Thiten, Thiten, famous for her lyre. 

It was there we took Arthur after the battle of Camlan, 
where he had been wounded. Barinthus was the steersman 
because of his knowledge of the seas and the stars of 
heaven. With him at the tiller of the ship, we arrived there 
with the prince; and Morgen received us with due honour. 
She put the king in her chamber on a golden bed, 
uncovered his wound with her noble hand and looked 
long at it. At length she said he could be cured if only he 
stayed with her a long while and accepted her treatment. 
We therefore happily committed the king to her care and 
spread our sails to favourable winds on our return 
journey. 


61 Although it might still be compatible with Avalon, the “island of the apples," this 
insula pomorum ot Fortunata seems to resemble the Insulae Fortunatae of classical and later 
tradition, described among others by Pomponius Mela (De chorographia, III, 102) and 
most of all by Isidore of Seville (Eiymologiae, XV, 6), who might have had a direct 
influence on Geoffrey. 

62 *Tllic jura novem geniali lege sorores / dant his qui veniunt nostris ex partibus ad se, 
/ quarum que prior est fit doctior arte medendi / exceditque suas forma prestante 
sorores. / Morgen ei nomen didicitque qui utilitatis / gramina cuncta ferant ut languida 
corpora curet. / Ats quoque nota sibi qua scit mutare figuram / et resecare novis quasi 
Dedalus aera pennis. / Cum vult, est Bristi Carnoti sive Papie, / cum vult, in vestris ex 
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Morgen, later also known as Morgan, makes her first appearance in 
European literature in the words of Telgesinus/Taliesin, who includes 
the description of the island Fortunata in his dialogue with Merlin. At 
first, Morgen appears to be a compromise between the two 
“othernesses” discussed above: her nature is mysterious, somehow 
connected with the otherworldly place she rules, and certainly she has 
access to some kind of arcane knowledge. Geoffrey’s Morgen is 
influenced by both classical and Celtic traditions, and the first thing 
we ate told is that she rules a prodigious island together with her eight 
sisters, whose names are listed in 1. 927-928.9^ Therefore, she seems to 
share a feature with the Zbeozacba, although this does not imply, by any 
means, that it is derived from the same folkloric background. The idea 
of the nine sisters is widespread in medieval literature, but in this case 


aere labitur horis. / Hancque mathematicam dicunt didicisse sorores / Moronoe, 
Mazoe, Gliten, Glitonea, Gliton, / 'Tyronoe, Thiten cithara notissima Thiten. / Illuc 
post bellum Camblani vulnere lesum / duximus Arcturum nos conducente Barintho, / 
equora cui fuerant et celi sydera nota. / Hoc rectore ratis cum principe venimus illuc, / 
et nos quo decuit Morgen suscepit honore, / inque suis talamis posuit super aurea 
regem, / fulcra manuque sibi detexit vulnus honesta / inspexitque diu, tandem redire 
salutem / posse sibi dixit, si secum tempore longo / esset et ipsius vellet medicamine 
fungi. / Gaudentes igitur regem commisimus illi / et dedimus ventis redeundo vela 
secundis." (Life of Merlin, 100-103). 

63 This is a much-disputed issue, exceeding the purpose of this study. Therefore, it 
would be sufficient to refer to some recent publications on Morgan and their 
bibliography, such as: Carolyn Larrington, King Arthur’s Enchantresses: Morgan and her 
Sisters in Arthurian Tradition (London: I.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd, 2006); Jill M. Hebert, 
Morgan Le Fay, Shapeshifter (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2013), on Vita Merlini and 
the debate on the origins of Morgan see in particular pages 20-30. 

64 On the problems related to this list, see Life of Merlin, 206-208. Clarke notes that only 
eight of the nine sisters are listed (including Morgen), but in a manuscript he did not 
consider for his critical edition, York Minster XVI. Q. 14, line 928 is given as “Thytonoe, 
Tythen, chitara notissima Tithen” (thus differentiating the last two names, and making the 
list complete); Clarke’s edition, which mainly followed British Library Cotton Vespasian 
E IV, has instead “Tyronoe, Thiten cithara notissima Thiten,’ with what now appears as a 
clearly useless repetition of the eight name Thiten. The York manuscript also offers 
different spellings of the names of the other sisters, as I will show in my critical edition 
as well as in my forthcoming article “Towards a New Edition of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Vita Merlini)” Filologia Mediolatina 27 (2020). 

65 See above, in this chapter Part II. A portent from Hell. We must at least mention 
other nine sisters from Welsh literature, the nine maidens, keepers of the cauldron of 
Annwfyn, in the poem Preidden Annwn preserved in the Book of Taliesin (Aberystwyth, 
NLW MS, Peniarth 2). For an edition with English translation and notes, see Legendary 
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it could be directly derived from a classical literary source.‘ In fact, in 
his De Chorographia (III, 48), Pomponius Mela mentioned the nine 
sisters of the Ile de Seins, in Brittany, nine virgin priestesses called 
Gallizenas, who are the keepers of an oracle: they can control the sea 
and winds thanks to their charms (carmina), they can turn into any 
animal, they can heal what no one else can heal, and they know the 
future and reveal it to the sailors who visit them for this purpose. Apart 
from being nine in number and ruling on an island, Morgen and her 
sisters also seem to have certain skills in common with the Gallizenas: 
the ability to heal and the capacity of shapeshifting. Furthermore, the 
nine sisters of the Vita Merlini also resemble other nine sisters from 
classical culture: the Muses. In fact, their alliterating names, divided into 
three triads, seem to be modelled on Greek names and they have a 
connection with culture: mathematica — a problematic term, as we will see 
— and music, at least in the case of the last sister, cithara notissima. 
Geoffrey implicitly suggests the comparison with the Muses by 
mentioning the «bara, which in the proem (1. 18) he asked the Camenae 
to play for him (oubaramque sonate). Furthermore, in l 1124 Geoffrey 
calls Morgen and her sisters nimphae (nimpharum venit ad aulam), thus 
suggesting they have a supernatural nature. 

Morgen, who surpasses her sisters in beauty and healing skills, is 
able to heal because she is aware of the virtues of all kinds of herbs; 
thanks to her ars she is able to turn herself into any animal, while she 
can also fly. She knows mathematica. Apart from the literal meaning of 
“mathematics” (an unlikely interpretation in this context), this word 
could in fact refer to part of the liberal arts," or more specifically to 
astrology — as understood by Clarke in his English translation. 
Nevertheless, it could also mean “magic,” as in the Life of Saint 
Samson.6 The last two meanings seem more probable than the others, 
but the term preserves its ambiguity, and one might wonder whether 
Geoffrey deliberately wanted to be ambiguous in this particular 


Poems from the Book of Taliesin, ed. and trans. Marged Haycock (Aberystwyth: CMCS 
Publications, 2007), 433-451. 

96 Although, of course, we cannot exclude completely the possibility that Geoffrey 
derived this notion from oral tradition. 

97 The four arts de mathematica — arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy — as listed in 
Cassiodorus, Institutions, praef., pat. 4. 

68 See above, this chapter Part I. A duel in the woods. 
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passage. Although her capacity to heal might be explained by a not 
necessarily magical knowledge of the plants, Morgen’s ability to change 
shape and to fly are undeniably and outstandingly supernatural. And 
yet, Morgen does not appear as an evil and wicked character: on the 
contrary, she is presented under a (not just neutral, but even) positive 
light. In fact, Barinthus and Telgesinus are relieved to leave the 
wounded Arthur to her care and she welcomes the king with due 
honour. The main difference between the Morgen of the Vita Merlini 
and the Zheomacha and the witch of Berkeley is that Morgen does not use 
her power to cause trouble for other people or, more generally, to do 
evil. Morgen does exactly what the zbeomacha is not able to do: she 
restores the sick and uses her powers to perform good deeds. Far from 
condemning her, her mysterious nature and her magical knowledge 
represent the tools she can use to benefit humanity. Thanks to her 
knowledge of the properties of herbs, she heals the wounded; she 
shares her knowledge with her sisters. Her ability to fly may well be 
related to her shapeshifting gift, that is, we might suppose that she 
turns into a winged creature and then flies. But for what purpose does 
she use this specific ars? We are only told that she can fly to Brest, 
Chartres, and Pavia, or she can even glide on British shores. The first 
town (Brist) can be identified with Brest in Brittany, although its Latin 
name would be Bresta. It has been suggested that we should identify it 
with Bristol instead, but there is no strong argument in favour of this 
hypothesis.7° The flight of Morgen, in any case, proceeds from west to 
east, since the island of Fortunata is an oceanic island. Therefore, Brest 
could be the first continental town she comes across. But why Chartres 
and Pavia then? The choice of the names could hardly be accidental. 
What these two towns certainly have in common is that they are 
illustrious cultural centres, able to attract scholars from the entire 
continent. Chartres was famous for its cathedral school, whereas Pavia 
was celebrated for its school founded by King Lotar I (825). We can 


99 A similar “safe” ambiguity applies to Merlin’s skills in the De gestis Britonum. For 
example, the heavy stones of the Giants’ Ring are moved from Ireland to Britain thanks 
to his machinationes (VIII, 130), and Uther can have the appearance of his enemy Gorlois 
thanks to Merlin’s medicamina (VIII, 137: in both cases, quite ambiguous terms that 
might or might not refer to magic. 

70 See Life of Merlin, p. 167. 

71 As noted also in Larrington, King Arthur’s Enchantresses, 8. 
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interpret Morgen’s itinerary not just as a way to prove that she could 
cover long distances, but also as an attempt — implicit, but deliberate — 
to associate her magical knowledge with more familiar or reassuring 
cultural institutions. 

Although Geoffrey describes Morgen’s power, he does not offer a 
detailed explanation of its origin. Everything is briefly illustrated 
without being specifically defined, as the elegance of a relatively short 
poem requires. But there is probably more. The Vifa Merlini indicates 
that it was possible to deal with women with supernatural powers and 
magical knowledge without any concern about the credibility of the 
story or a moral justification for their behaviour. It is fiction’? — being 
itself a journey to an “otherworld””3 — that does not require a rational 
explanation or a justification for otherworldly creatures or prodigies.’* 
They just are or happen, and as long as they contribute to the well- 
being of the other characters or to the positive outcome of their deeds, 
they do not need to be regarded with suspicion or to be condemned. 
Purthermore, the age of Arthur, situated in the remote and obscure past 
of the first Saxon invasions, represented an ideal setting for 
otherworldly stories. Far from being a witch, Morgen represents the 
prototype of the good fairy willing to help human beings.” 

Geoffrey thus offered this as a possibility. This does not necessarily 
imply that he was able to guarantee his character an unambiguous 
future. In fact, Morgen will gradually become Morgan le Fay? in the 


72 On the problem of defining twelfth century fiction and possible solutions, see D. H. 
Green, The Beginnings of Medieval Romance/Fact and Fiction, 1150-1220 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 1-17. 

73 On this subject, see the illuminating work by Aisling Byrne, Orberworlds: Fantasy and 
History in Medieval Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017). 

74 Interestingly, when writing a prose chronicle — however peculiar the De gestis Britonum 
might appear — Geoffrey had to provide at least some explanations for the supernatural: 
it is the case of Merlin’s mysterious birth, which is explained recalling how his mother 
was seduced by a spiritus incubus and recurring to the auctoritas of Apuleius (VI, 107). 

75 A “fée guérisseuse,” as she is defined in Laurence Harf-Lancner, Les fées au Moyen Auge 
/ Morgane et Mélusine: La naissance des fees (Paris: Libraire Honoré Champion, 1984), 266. 
76 An immediate change in the perception of the character already occurs in Stephen of 
Rouen's Normannicus Draco (l. 1163), where Morgan is presented as sister of King 
Arthur. For a critical edition, see Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, 
vol. 2, ed. Richard Howlett (London: Longman, 1885), 589-762. On the Arthurian 
section of the Normannicus Draco see Francesco Marzella, “Letters from the Otherworld. 
Arthur and Henry II in Stephen of Rouen’s Draco Normannicus,” Tabularia [En ligne], 
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later (vernacular) development of the Arthurian legend. She is one of 
the main characters of the cycle, but is mainly depicted as a dangerous 
enchantress whose skills are variously connected to demoniac powers 
or magic and necromancy and who seduces ot imprisons valiant 
knights and brings discord into Arthur’s court.” In fact, she represents 
a medieval equivalent of the mythical figure of Medea (the most 
remarkable example of witchcraft as otherness and otherness as 
witchcraft from the classical world) proving once and for all how 
problematic the relationship between women and the supernatural was 
for the medieval imaginary too. 

The comparison of these three texts has offered only a few possible 
reflections and questions that this subject can stimulate. However, it 
shows what the most common archetypes of the witch were in the 
twelfth century, as well as the possible approaches that twelfth-century 
writers could have to women and magic. It also demonstrated, I hope, 
the potential of a systematic investigation of Latin literary sources, so 
far not exhaustively considered, but indispensable to outlining the 
peculiar perception of witchcraft in Britain and, by comparison, on the 
continent, in the central Middle Ages." 
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I. Introduction: Medicine, Magic, or Religion? 


In his early thirteenth century Heimskringla (a collection of sagas of 
Swedish and Norwegian kings), the Icelandic Christian poet Snorri 
Sturluson wrote how King Oláfr (1015-1028, later canonized) 
miraculously healed a boy in Gardariki (in the Kievan Rus’).? The boy, a 
high-born widow’s son, had an abscess in his throat and was unable to 
eat. His mother asked Queen Ingigerdr for help, and she was told to 
visit Óláfr, who was considered to be “her læknir beztr) that is, “the 
best physician here.” So she did. 

Olafr told her that he was not a physician and suggested that she 
found proper doctors. The woman insisted and told him that Ingigerör 
mentioned a certain “treatment” he could use. Only then, Óláfr nodded 
in understanding. He passed his hands over the boy’s abscess, handling 
it for quite a while until the boy could move his mouth. Then, he took a 
piece of bread, broke it, and placed it in the form of a cross on his 
hand. Eventually, he placed it into the boy’s mouth, who managed to 
swallow it. The boy’s pain disappeared and was completely healed in a 
matter of days. 

Snorri — who clearly wanted to emphasize Olaft’s virtues as a 
thaumaturgical king — noted that this event could suggest that Óláfr 
had “great healing hands” [/eknishendr| alike others who were “gifted 
with this skill [/5777]."? Immediately afterward, he also specified that this 


! University of Bari, Italy. 

2 Snorri Sturluson, 0/4f saga ins heka, in Heimskringla TI, ed. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, Íslenzk 
fornrit XXVII (Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 2002), Ch. 189, pages 341-342. 

3 Ibid., 342. 
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healing was a jartegn, i.e., a “miracle,” universally recognized as such. 
The line between medicine and miracle-works (and even magic) was 
thin and fluid. The very use of the words belonging to the triad magic, 
miracle, and medicine^ entails, in fact, a distinction which has etic — not 
emic — features: it is anachronistic and ultimately wrong To such 
signifiers, one should perhaps prefer signifieds, which refer to the need to 
influence, to control, and to govern the natural world by resorting to 
ultranatural forces, while also being the boundary between these words 
“sometimes impossible to distinguish.” In fact, any distinction between 
magic, religion, and science — especially concerning the Anglo-Saxon 
and Scandinavian medieval cultures — has “born few, if any, fruits,” as 
Dror Segev rightfully remarked.8 

This seems to be particularly true with regard to leechbooks and 
collections of charms from the late medieval North. They often 
combined Christian prayers, the sign of the cross, consecrated water or 
bread, herbal lore, medicinal practices, and spells.? Unfortunately, just a 
limited number of such medieval Scandinavian works have survived. 
For the sake of coherence and comparison, this chapter will take into 


4 Bronislaw Malinowsky, “Magic, science and religion,” in Magic, science and religion, and 
other essays (Glencoe, IL, 1948; 1st ed. 1925), 17-92. The anthropologist James G. Frazer 
conceived magic, religion, and science as three evolutionary steps in human 
development. See James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: A Study in Comparative Religion 
(New York: MacMillan, 1922), 48ff. 

> Michael D. Bailey, “The Age of Magicians: Periodizations in the History of European 
Magic,” Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 3 (2008): 1-28, at 2-3. 

6 Robert Shanafelt, “Magic, Miracle, and Marvels in Anthropology," Ethos 69 (2004): 
317-340, at 322. 

7 Dror Segev, Medieval Magic and Magicians — in Norway and Elsewhere. Based upon 12-15% 
Centuries Manuscript and Runic evidence (Oslo: Skriftserie/Senter for studier i vikingtid og 
nordisk middelalder 2, 2001), 25-26. See also Stephen A. Mitchell, Witchcraft and Magic in 
the Nordic Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2011), 12-13; 
Idem, “Leechbooks, manuals, and grimoires. On the early history of magical texts in 
Scandinavia,” ARV. Nordic Yearbook of Folklore 70 (2014): 57-74, at 61-64. 

8 Dror Segev, Medieval Magic and Magicians, 25. See also Felix Grendon, Anglo-Saxon 
Charms (Folcroft, PA: Folcroft Library Editions, 1909); Lori Ann Garner, “Anglo-Saxon 
Charms in Performance,” Oral Tradition 19:1 (2004): 20-42; Marcel Mauss, A General 
Theory of Magic, trans. Robert Brain (London-New York: Routledge, 1972), 106; Anne 
Van Arsdall, “Rehabilitating Medieval Medicine," in Stephen Harris and Bryon L. 
Grigsby, ed., Misconceptions About the Middle Ages (New York: Routledge, 2008), 135-141. 
? Ben Waggoner, ed. and trans., Norse Magical and Herbal Healing. A Medical Book from 
Medieval Iceland (New Haven, CT: Troth, 2001), xi. 
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consideration four of them: AM 187 8° (a Danish medical treatise from 
the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries); MS Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 
(an Icelandic medical miscellany, from the end of the fifteenth century); 
MS AM 434a 12mo (an Icelandic collection of charms, from the 
fifteenth century); and MS Linköping Stifts Bibliotek M5 (a Swedish 
medical text, ca. 1500). 

This chapter will show that, despite some differences in nature and 
purposes, these four texts share a fundamental cultural background: 
sympathetic magic. According to James G. Frazer, sympathetic magic is 
based on principles such as “like produces like,’ and “things which 
have once been in contact with each other continue to act on each 
other at a distance." A branch of this knowledge, which was 
considerably popular in many societies of the past, consisted in 
believing that one could absorb attributes and powers from an animal 
or another person by eating parts of their body.!! Following the same 
idea, it was believed that supernatural powers could be absorbed by 
means of eating or drinking written formulas. This specific principle — 
which can be called “sympathetic graphophagy” — is the main focus of 
this chapter. 

Examples of sympathetic magic are not numerous in our sources, but 
are extremely interesting, as they transcend the above-mentioned triad of 
magic-religion-science. The belief in the sympathetic transmission of 
powers was a type of shared and accepted knowledge predating the 
Christianization of the North between the late tenth century and the end 
of the twelfth century; it was also a rather resilient type of knowledge. 

Before analysing the manuscripts, it is worth to note that sympathetic 
magic was already well known to Pliny the Elder, whose Naturalis Historia 
is considered “one of the most comprehensive of all sources of 
information concerning the materia medica of the ancient world,"!? and 


10 James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 11. 

11 Ibid., 494. See also Andrea Maraschi, “Sympathy for the Lord: The Host and 
Elements of Sympathetic Magic in Late Medieval Exempla,” Journal of Medieval Religious 
Cultures 43:2 (2017): 209-230, at 209-11; Idem, “Eaten Hearts and Supernatural 
Knowledge in Eiríks saga randa,” Scandia: Journal of Medieval Norse Studies 1 (2018): 25-47; 
Idem, “Taboo or Magic Practice? Cannibalism as Identity Marker for Giants and 
Human Heroes in Medieval Iceland,” Parergon 37:1 (2020): 1-26. 

12 Rómulo Romeu Nóbrega Alves et al., “From Past to Present: Medicinal Animals in a 
Historical Perspective," in Animals in Traditional Folk Medicine, ed. Rómulo Romeu 
Nobrega Alves and Ierecè Lucena Rosa (Berlin: Springer, 2013), 11-23, at 18; Loren C. 
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was perceived as a cornerstone of Western knowledge for over a 
thousand years. Pliny reluctantly mentioned remedies as having a clear 
sympathetic nature; although he did not endorse it, he nevertheless was 
aware of it and shared its knowledge. Book XXVIII of the Naturalis 
Historia is entirely dedicated to remedies derived from humans and 
animals, and part of them is grounded on the idea that there is a link of 
“sympathy” between elements of the natural world and all living beings. 
Such peculiar remedies include drinking the blood of gladiators, 
“teeming with life,” in order to cure epilepsy, or applying animal 
bones to the head of people who had a bone of the same animal stuck 
in their throat.!* Most interestingly, Pliny also clearly acknowledged the 
healing power of verbal formulas, emphasizing that this idea had 
already been known to Homer.!5 

Sympathetic magic was also known to the Greek philosopher 
Plotinus, who held that a universal sympathy bound everything together 
based on a mechanism of “natural concord.”!° To Christians, however, 
the problem lay in the agents through which magical arts were 
performed, as well as in their purposes. Both Origen and Augustine 
acknowledged the existence of sympathetic magic," but thought it was 
based on the interaction between practitioners and demons.!8 
Consequently, they verbalized their disapproval, although Augustine 
never denied its efficacy.!° In turn, Augustine’s views on this matter 
probably reached the North through the homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 


MacKinney, “Animal Substances in Materia Medica: A Study in the Persistence of the 
Primitive," Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 1, 1.1 (1946): 149-170. 

13 Pliny the Elder, Naturalis Historia libri XX XVII, ed. Karl F. T. Mayhoff (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1906), XXVIII, 2; XXVIII, 6. 

14 Ibid. XXVIII, 12. In this case, he overtly associates the remedy to “magic”: 
“Magorum haec commenta sunt...” 

15 Ibid., XXVIII, 3-4. In Odyssey XIX, Autolycus arrests the blood flow from a wound in 
Odysseus’ thigh by repeating a certain spell. 

16 Robert A. Markus, “Augustine on Magic: A Neglected Semiotic Theory,” Études 
Augustiniennes 40 (1994): 375-88, at 376-7. 

17 Lynn Thorndike, “The Attitude of Origen and Augustine toward Magic,” The Monist 
18:1 (1908): 46-66, at 49-50. 

18 On the distinction between the two main forms of magic in medieval times (natural 
and demonic), see Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 8-9. 

19 Augustine of Hippo, De civitate Dei, in Patrologiae cursus completus: Series Latina XLI, ed. 
J.-P. Migne (Paris, 1841), XXI, 6, cc. 716-18. 
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scholar Ælfric (written in the late tenth century).2° The path of 
transmission is lost afterwards. What is certain, however, is that 
sympathetic magic was shared among the authors of our sources, 
included in medical and magical practice, and was not uprooted by the 
introduction of Christianity, but — on the contrary — it started to exploit 
the power of Christian formulas. 


II. Manuscript AM 187 8° 


The oldest among our texts is the Danish medical treatise AM 187 8°,?! 
traditionally dated to the second half of the fourteenth century. 
However, it has recently been post-dated to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century? and related to the cloister of St. Clara in Roskilde. 
The content of AM 187 8° was clearly influenced by the work of the 
most important Danish figure for medieval medicine: Henrik 
Harpestreng (d. 1244), a “Danish Salernitan."?? Harpestraeng’s treatises 
on herbs were based on the tradition of the Schola Medica Salernitana and 
the humoural theory; they provided a list of herbs with related 
instructions for medical use, many of which were drawn from older 
Latin works. Interestingly, Harpestraeng had already integrated medical 
treatments with prayers and charms of various kinds, although not 
systematically. This was no surprise: important medical works in Old 
English, such as Bald’s Leechbook (end of the ninth century) or the 
Lacnunga (around the end of the tenth century) presented the same 
combination of semi-Christian and semi-pagan elements.” 


20 See, for instance, Christopher Abraham, “Anglo-Saxon Homilies in their 
Scandinavian Context,” in The Old English Homily: Precedent, Practice, and Appropriation, ed. 
Aaron J. Kleist (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 425-44. 

21 Viggo Saby, ed., Det arnamagnaanske handskrift nr. 187 i ocktav, indeholdende en dansk 
legebog (Copenhagen: Thieles Bogtrykkeri, 1883). 

2 John Kousgärd Sorensen, “Lageboger,” Kulturhistorisk leksikon for nordisk middelalder 
2:2 (1982): 76-79, at 77; Thelma Jexlev, Lokalarkiver til 1559: Gejstlige arkiver, Bd. I: 
Arkestiftet og Roskilde stift, Bd. 2: Odense stift, jyske stifter og Slesvig stift. Rigsarkivet 
(Copenhagen, 1973-1977), I, 288. 

23 J. W. S. Johnsson, “Henrik Harpestraeng. A Danish Salernitan,” Isis 4:1 (1921): 13-16. 
2 Maybe with the intention of introducing Christianity into areas where traditional 
beliefs were not completely abandoned. See Richard S. Nokes, “The several compilers 
of Bald’s Leechbook,” Anglo-Saxon England 33 (2004): 51-76. 
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Similarly to Anglo-Saxon leechbooks, the materials contained in AM 
187 8° inherited the tradition of blending remedies from (apparently) 
different branches of knowledge. Drinks and foods were considered 
particularly important means for the absorption of powers which were 
embodied in magical formulas and Christian prayers. For instance, a 
remedy “to loosen the bowels” (ad solucionem uentris) suggests writing a 
magico-religious formula (“Currens discurrit cursur, conseruat utrumque 
famulus dei'?5) on an apple or a loaf of bread and then feed the patient 
with it. The lexicon employed has clear connotations: on the one hand, 
the formula “currens discurrit cursur” is an example of sympathetic 
magic — a reiterated invitation to the intestine to let its “guest” flow — 
and, on the other hand, the very typical expression “famulus dei” 
(“God’s servant,” often used to address saints) is used to create a link 
with the Christian religion.” Once eaten (hence the term 
“graphophagy”), such magico-miraculous words would be absorbed by 
the body and heal the bodily dysfunction.” 

The practice of writing words, often from the Gospels, and 
eating/drinking them, was usually employed as a remedy for fever in 
Anglo-Saxon leechbooks.28 In Iceland, this specific practice is 
mentioned in Sigrdröfumal, in the Poetic Edda, where Brynhildr/Sigrdrifa 
instructs Sigurör on runic magic, and tells him that all runes were 
skafnar (“scratched off’) the wood on which they were carved, and the 
shavings were mixed with beiga mjoð (“the holy mead"?), and then 


25 Viggo Saby, Det arnamagnaanske handskrift nr. 187, 71: “Item Ad solucionez uentris. 
Scribe in pomo aut iz pane ef da comedere. Om thu wilt haus mikel lofn i thin quid, 
scrijf thz/tz abroth eller a eple, oc æt thes: Currens discurrit cursur, conseruat utrumque 
famulus dei." 

?6 Richard Kieckhefer, Magie in the Middle Ages, 69. 

27 Giorgio Cardona, Antropologia della scrittura (Forino: Loescher, 1981), 183-88; Andrea 
Maraschi and Francesca Tasca, *Aux limites de l'hérésie et de la magie. L'ordalie du 
pain et du fromage," Foode>FHistory 16:1 (2018): 47-65, at 58-63. 

28 Karen L. Jolly, Popular Religion in Late Saxon England: Elf Charms in Context (Chapel 
Hill, NC: North Carolina State University Press, 1996), 119 and 140-41; Eadem, 
“Medieval Magic: Definitions, Beliefs, Practices,” in Karen L. Jolly, Catharina Raudvere, 
Edward Peters, ed., Witchcraft and Magic in Europe. The Middle Ages (London: The 
Athlone Press, 2002), 1-71, at 42; Godfried Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic (The Hague: 
Nijmegen, 1948), 276-77. 

29 Sigrdrifumal, in Eddukvæði, ed. Gísli Sigurdsson (Reykjavik: Mal og menning, 2014), 
243-251, at 247, st. 18. See also Godfried Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, 230. 
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drunk. Often, this implied the use of wafers on which formulas were 
written,” which suggests possible associations with the Eucharist.*! 


III. The Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 Manuscript 


Remedies based on sympathetic graphophagy can also be found in an 
Icelandic medical miscellany, included in the Royal Irish Academy 23 D 
43 manuscript. This encyclopaedic work, the largest extant medical 
manuscript in Norse, was probably commissioned by a secular leader 
and written by two scribes and several assistants in Old Icelandic in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century. The work is a compendium of 
most of the Scandinavian medical knowledge of its time (most of its 
content also matches that of other older or contemporary Nordic 
medical manuscripts)? Larsen neatly divided the work into seven 
sections, namely: a collection of charms and conjurations for medicinal 
purposes; a very short passage on the depth of the sea; a book of 
simples (i.e., an alphabetical list of ingredients) based on Harpestreng’s 
work; an antidotarium; a lapidary; a leechbook; and, finally, a cookbook 
also known as Libellus de arte coquinaria. On the whole, Danish and 
Norwegian sources provided an essential basis for the work’s content, 
and the text seems to perfectly represent the core of "magical" spells 
that was known and shared in all of Scandinavia. 

Dating the charms, however, is a highly challenging task, as they 
draw upon traditional medical knowledge and had probably been 
handed down for many decades, if not centuries. The fact that they 
often resort to Christian references does not deny their more-than- 
likely pre-Christian origins. On the contrary, the conversion probably 
led to a combination of older supernatural solutions with newer ones. 

The very opening of the “charms” section suggests that the 
manuscript is presumably drawing upon older and consolidated 
traditions of remedies: “This is good for fever. Write this on an apple 


30 Lynn Thorndike, The History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First Thirteen 
Centuries of Our Era (New York: Macmillan, 1923), I, 729-30. 

31 That is, misuses of the Eucharistic bread. See Andrea Maraschi, “Sympathy for the 
Lord,” 211ff. The same idea recurred in trials by ordeal, such as the ordeal of 
consecrated bread and cheese (iudicium offae). See Andrea Maraschi and Francesca Tasca, 
“Aux limites de l’hérésie et de la magie,” passim. 

32 Henning Larsen, ed., An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany. MS Royal Irish Academy 23 D 
43 (Oslo: Dybwad, 1931), 1-2. 
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or a leek...,”33 is an evident parallel for the above-quoted remedy ad 
solucionem uentris from AM 187 8°. However, this remedy does not use 
the apple, but an alternative food: the /zz&r, which Larsen translates as 
“onion” but which may indicate any plant belonging to the Aium 
genus, Ze, the onion family, such as leek and garlic. Regardless of its 
interpretation, the recurrence of the word Jankr (or JaukaR) in runic 
inscriptions all over northern Europe is a well-studied indicator of the 
symbolic and magical significance of the plant in the early medieval 
petiod.*4 On the other hand, the sections dedicated to szzp/es and their 
medicinal uses list numerous properties attributed to porus or porlaukur 
following Henrik Harpestreng's herbarium. from curing headaches, to 
taking care of digestion, poisoning, earaches, fractures and more, 
including aphrodisiac qualities.35 Although the words to be written on 
the food (“hasis eos trema. neos salvator emanuel...”) appear to be 
gibberish with Latin and Christian elements, they most likely meant 
something specific to the users. It should be noted that there is no clear 
indication in the manuscript on whether the apple or the /az&r were 
supposed to be eaten, but this was probably the case. 

Also, the manuscript carefully addresses haemorrhages, which are 
often described and treated by resorting to the same combination of 
magic, religion, and science. A remedy for nosebleed (“vid nef dreyra”) 
requires using the patient’s blood to write a verse from John 19:30 on 
the patient’s forehead: “When he received the drink, Jesus said, “It is 
finished.” With that, he bowed his head and gave up his spirit.” The 
blood was then to be cleaned with water, and the water given to the 
patient to drink as the verse was being read.’ This way, the power of 
the oral word was integrated by that of the written word, and the 


33 Ibid., 50: “Petta er got? vid ridu. ath rista a epli eda lauki hasis eos trema. neos salvator 
emanuel. has himas agios fremaos salvator vao fao fao. Wid ridu. Alpha ode pallda 
cucio boga laba.” 

34 This word was often accompanied by 4/ (held to be cognate with English “ale,” but 
which, originally, probably meant “magic spell") or Zza, “linen.” See John McKinnell, 
Rudolf Simek, and Klaus Düwel, Runes, Magic and Religion. A Sourcebook (Vienna: 
Fassbaender, 2004), 97-98; Tineke Looijenga, Texts & Contexts of the Oldest Runic 
Inscriptions (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2003), 191, 194, 199-202, 218, 354-355; Mindy 
MacLeod and Bernard Mees, Runic Amulets and Magic Objects (Woodbridge: The Boydell 
Press, 2006), 93-94, 103-104. 

35 Henning Larsen, An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany, 83. 

36 Ibid., 50: “Tak blodi7 ok rita j enne honum ok pvo sidan ofan j vatn ok gef honum at 
drecka ok les sidan consumatur est.” 
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effects were conveyed to the patient’s body by digestion, in accordance 
with scraping and drinking the runes in the aforementioned Sigrdrifumdl. 


IV. Manuscript AM 434a 12mo 


The Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 manuscript is closely paralleled in 
the incipit of another fifteenth-century Icelandic leechbook,? namely the 
manuscript AM 434a 12mo,** preserved at the Arnamagnaan Institute 
of the University of Copenhagen. The two works, which include 
different charms and might not have been in direct contact with each 
other, seem to draw upon the same knowledge substratum, as it can be 
argued on the basis of their similarities.?? 

AM 434a was likely compiled by two separate scribes writing in the 
Old Icelandic vernacular.” The manuscript is particularly important for 
its content and structure: the first section features prayers and charms 
with diverse purposes, written in Norse and Latin, but also including 
elements of Hebrew, gibberish, and magical symbols; the second part 
consists of a list of health prognoses and a regimen; the third section, 
which is the most substantial, is a leechbook; the fourth section is a 
book of simples, and the last section consists of a few brief texts (or 
fragments of texts) on vatious topics, such as the lunar cycle, anatomy, 
and infertility. References to pagan gods, biblical prophets, rune-like 
symbols, and exotic ingredients point at a broad and rather old range of 
traditions which the scribes drew upon, and highlight the continuity 
and overlapping of such apparently separate influences.*! 

It is unclear whether the beneficiary of the work was a secular 
leader, as in the case of MS 23 D 43, or if the manuscript was intended 
for monastic use.? Both options would be plausible, as it has recently 
been suggested that Icelandic monasteries were centres for medical 


37 Dated to the second half of the fifteenth century and thought to have been based on 
older material. 

38 Kristian Kälund, “Den islandske legebog: Codex Arnamagnzanus 434a, 12mo," De 
Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs Skrifter, Historisk og Filosofisk Afdeling, VI, 4 
(Copenhagen: Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 1907), 355-400. 

39 Ben Waggoner, Norse Magical and Herbal Healing, ix. 

40 Dror Segev, Medieval Magic, 62. 

^! [bid., xxxviii. Not to mention the continuity with Anglo-Saxon materials. 

42 [bid., xxiv. 
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treatment, where medicinal plants were grown. Whichever the case, 
two elements make AM 434 12mo a key resource: remedies based on 
sympathetic magic, and (specifically) the practice of writing formulas of 
various kinds on food so that the eater could absorb their powers. 'This 
becomes appatent from the very beginning of the text: 


..& v oblatum ok gef honum eina hvern morginn: æ einni 
oblatu bion, @ annari oblatu cerion, a bridiu agrionn, a 
fiordu sagirion, a fimmtu enn-ducas.* 


Although the first part of the opening sentence is missing, thus the 
disease tatgeted by the remedy is unknown, it is clear that the five 
magical words (bion, cerion, agrion, sagirion, enn-ducas) were meant to be 
written on óbláta, that is, on sacramental bread. “The art of writing,” 
as Godfrid Storms remarks on an Anglo-Saxon parallel charm, “does 
not serve to make something known, but to provide a means for the 
patient to absorb’ certain powers. The Anglo-Saxon parallel was a 
remedy against fever, recommending to write the words Jesus Christus on 
nine wafers and to give three of them to the sick to eat for three days. 
Therefore, whatever the interpretation of the words of our spell (which 
are tather obscute), it is certain that they were inscribed on bread, thus 
it is fair to assume that the loaves should be eaten. Clearly, then, the 
spell mingles purely Christian elements (the oblata) with much older, 
pre-Christian practices, placing it on a dangerous Zmes between 
Eucharistic liturgy and sympathetic magic — an uncomfortable 
combination from the perspective of the Church." Nevertheless, the 
conversion was anything but a neat process in the medieval North, and 
even less so from the perspective of medical and magical practice. 

The first spells featured in the manuscript are based on the premise 
that eating was an effective way of making them work. A remedy 


^ Steinunn Kristjänsdöttir, “Skriðuklaustur Monastery. Medical Centre of Medieval 
East Iceland?," Acta Archaeologica 79 (2008): 208-215. 

^ Kristian Kalund, “Den islandske legebog," 365. Ben Waggoner, Norse Magical and 
Herbal Healing, 1: “...on five loaves of sacramental bread, and give him one each 
morning, on one loaf bion, on the second loaf cerion, on the third agrionn, on the fourth 
sagirion, on the fifth enn-ducas.” 

^5 The bread that would be used during Mass and, after being consecrated by the priest, 
would become the Host. 

46 Godfried Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, 276. 

47 Andrea Maraschi, “Sympathy for the Lord,” 211 ff. 
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against /eknni (“mental derangement”) suggests writing the words sans, 
gante, gantes, gantisim, gantissimus on presumably just as many loaves.*? In 
this case, the progressive lengthening of the words by one or more 
letters (ending with an absolute superlative) had the sympathetic 
function of chasing the pathology away from the patient’s body. As a 
consequence, the words themselves were not necessarily supposed to 
have meaning, as their magical powers were concentrated in the 
number of their letters (an idea which we already find in Anglo-Saxon 
tradition). The same occurs for cases of sraull-ridu (“troll-riding’’),>° 
where a plea to the Virgin Mary to exorcize “ogres and ogresses, trolls 
and evil beings"?! from one’s body is supported by the inscription of 
magic words (res, fres, pres, tres, gres)? on loaves of sacramental bread. 
Furthermore, just as the powers of written formulas could be 
absorbed, so could that of symbols or images. A cure for snakebite and 
other flug-ormma (“flying snakes,” possibly a metaphor for airborne 
infections)? calls for sympathetic geophagy, quoting the older 
leechbook fragment in AM 655 XXX 4to (ca. 1250-1300).5* Greek and 
Roman physicians already recommended the ingestion of terra sigillata, a 
medicinal clay modified to form dry cakes or pellets stamped with 
symbols, such as the figure of a goat representing Artemis (this was the 
case of the zerra sigillata from Lemnos). Furthermore, the practice of 


48 Kristian Kälund, “Den islandske legebog,” 365: “Wid leiknni: sans, gante, gantes, 
gantisim, gantissimus.” 

^ Ben Waggoner, Norse Magical and Herbal Healing, 1; Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, 153. 

50 Kristian Kälund, “Den islandske legebog,” 365: “Res"*, fres T, pres 1, tres |, gres T, 
visar ec fra mier flaugdum ok flagd-konum, trollum ok illvaettum, bid ec sætuztu fru 
sanctam Mariam, ath ec lifa badi mier ok audrum til bata i nafne faudur ok sonar.” 

51 Ben Waggoner, Norse Magical and Herbal Healing, 1. 

52 In other manuscripts, very similar words are used in different typologies of charms 
(ibidem). 

5 Ben Waggoner, Norse Magical and Herbal Healing, 17. 

54 Kristian Kälund, “Den islandske legebog,” 381: Tord su, er æ inncigle er laugd ok 
manz likneski er æ, hon er god vith orms biti ok annara flug-ormma, ok ef manni er 
gefinn olyfianns dryckur, pa drecki af pesari iordunne; pat hrinndr eitri ut, en mann 
sakar ecki. The related passage in AM 655 XXX 4to is in Fabian Schwabe, ed., AM 655 
XXX 4to: An Electronic Edition with Lemmatisation, 2015: Zum Textarchiv von The 
Medieval Nordic Text Archive, http://clarino.uib. no/menota/page, fol. 2v. 

> Arthur Macgregor, “Medicinal terra sigillata: a historical, geographical and typological 
review,” in A History of Geology and Medicine, ed. C. J. Duffin, R. T. J. Moody, C. 
Gardner-Thorpe (London: The Geological Society, 2013), 113-136. 
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eating any material that originates in the lithosphere (most frequently 
clay)** had been known since ancient times, especially in the Far East.” 
Pliny,58 arguably the first to mention this practice in the Western world, 
considered it as an already an old and valuable remedy at his time. As 
for the seal, it is unclear whether the goat might have had a sort of 
sympathetic role, or if it was just a symbol imprinted in honour of the 
goddess. Clearly, though, the remedy featured in AM 434a is based on 
sympathetic magic, as it suggests to create a seal with a man’s likeness 
on the earth (and to presumably eat the earth itself). In case of 
poisoning, instead, the same earth was to be drunk: the identical 
concept can be found in stanza 137 of Hávamál? where it is suggested 
to ingest earth in order to counter the effects of ale (e., drunkenness). 


V. Linköping Stifts Bibliotek M5 


The aforementioned sources were all firmly based on the assumption 
that words — prayers, formulas, conjurations, gibberish, or a 
combination of all of the above — had the power to impact a number of 
ordinary or less ordinary issues. A remedy against morbum caducum 
(epilepsy), which is featured in the Swedish manuscript Linköping Stifts 
Bibliotek M5 (henceforth: LSB M5), confirms that words were thought 
to be particularly powerful when “ingested.” LSB M5 is a leechbook 
dating to ca. 1500, although some of its parts are older than others, and 
it can be compared to the leechbooks mentioned above with regard to 
its general essence. 

The remedy is structured in a three-part process lasting three days! 
(the first being St. Valentine's Day). Each day, the sick person was to 


56 Sera L. Young. et al., “Why on earth? Evaluating hypotheses about the physiological 
functions of human geophagy," The Quarterly Review of Biology 86:2 (2011): 97-120. 

57 David E. Engberg, “Geophagy-Adaptive or Abhorrent Behaviour?" Nebraska 
Anthropologist 12 (1995): 56-68; Alexander Woywodt and Akos Kiss, “Geophagia: the 
history of earth-eating,” Journal of the Royal Society of Medicine 95:3 (2002): 143-146. 

58 Pliny the Elder, Naturalis Historia, XX XV, 14. 

5» Hávamál, in Eddukvedi, 21-55, at 47 “Hvar er pù öl drekkur, / kjós pù per jarðar 
megin / því ad jörð tekur vid ölöri.” 

60 Don C. Skremer, Binding Words Textual Amulets in the Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), 1. 

61 Emanuel Linderholm, ed., SZgue/ser ock besvärjelser fran medeltid ock nytid, Svenska 
mandsmäl och svenskt folkliv. B, 41 (Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & söner, 1917-1940), 
58-59. 
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go to mass (during which the priest would recite three prescribed 
psalms), read fifteen Pater noster and Ave Maria, and partake a special 
Eucharistic bread on which specific phrases had been written as 
follows: on the first one, “Ihesus est via, veritas et vita”; on the second 
one, “Si ergo me queritis, sinite hos abire!"; and finally, and on the third 
one, “Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso. Ipsi sit honor et gloria per 
infinita seculorum secula. Amen.” “With God’s help,” the scribe 
concludes, the sick person would soon get better. 

Emanuel Linderholm labelled this section of his collection KyrkMgt 
lärda formler for good reasons: this remedy relied on the collaboration of 
a priest, on the consumption of sacramental bread, as well as on the 
reading of prayers and psalms. However, the specific idea of eating a 
written formula is anything but a unique Christian trait. The only 
element which was distinctively Christian was the symbolic and 
supernatural significance of the Eucharistic bread, as well as its 
“transformation” into God (“transubstantiation”). 

Given the importance of the Eucharistic liturgy, it is not surprising 
that bread was a fundamental element in many conjurations of such 
kind. For instance, against chills, an earlier LSB M5 remedy suggested 
to write three words with related Christian crosses on three pieces of 
wheat bread. Respectively: GADA f, GABA 1, and GALIA 1.9? The 
use of a specific type of bread (usually employed in the Eucharistic 
rite) is yet another indication of how thin the boundary between the 
triad of magic, religion, and science actually was. 


VI. Concluding remarks: graphophagy, a transcendent type 
of knowledge 


This brief analysis of Nordic leechbooks and collections of charms 
emphasizes the importance of spells, formulas, and prayers, which were 
supposed to operate via digestion and absorption in both medical and 
magical practice. Although the sources used were composed long after 


62 Ibid., 89: “För kollsiucka skriff desse 3 ord pà 3 stycher huette brö, ett ord pà huartt 
styche och giff thenn siucka att atte, huar effter orden sta: GADA | GABA T GALIA 1. 
Gift tenn siuckä ata, när skeluen tager pà mennsken.” 

63 See, for instance, Guillaume Durand, Rationale divinorum officiorum, in Corpus 
Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis 140, 140A, 140B, ed. Anselme Davril and Timothy 
M. Thibodeau (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995-2000), 140, IV, Ch. 41, 6: “...panis debet esse 
de frumento...” 
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the introduction of Christianity in Northern Europe, they suggest that 
religion became an additional option aiding the other two branches of 
knowledge, magic, and science. In fact, Christian elements seem to have 
been embraced by magic and science so that the powers of their verbal 
and written formulas could be exploited. In this sense, spells, prayers, 
and medicinal remedies cooperated within a more ancient framework: 
sympathetic magic. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that the 
paramount characteristic of Christian liturgy itself was the consumption 
of the body and blood of God: heretical and “superstitious” misuses of 
the Eucharistic bread in the Middle Ages suggest that this ritual may 
have been connected with much older traditions according to which 
supernatural properties could be gained by eating parts of the bodies of 
humans and animals, for instance. 

Consequently, two main remarks can be made. Firstly, neat 
distinctions between magic, religion, and science are ultimately 
inappropriate within the cultural context of late medieval Scandinavia. 
Óláfr's miracle shows that words can sometimes be misleading, To be 
fair, the very term “graphophagy” is never directly mentioned in our 
texts, and has merely served the purpose of describing the belief in the 
powers of written formulas and the practice of eating/drinking them in 
order to absorb their powers. Nonetheless, the characteristics of such 
formulas, as well as the elements used to take them, do not precisely fall 
into either domain of the triad mentioned above. 

Secondly, even when it is possible to make the said distinctions (i.e., 
while trying to single out incomprehensible language, Christian prayers 
and rituals, medical practices, etc.), one observes that such branches of 
knowledge and belief systems were tightly interconnected, each 
benefitting from the other. The case study of remedies based on 
graphophagy allows discarding etic filters, for it implies looking back at 
a more ancient background knowledge that did not lose its prestige 
throughout the Middle Ages. Indeed, in 1500 AD in Iceland, Denmark, 
Sweden (and Norway as well, as certain primary sources show), 
sympathetic magic (thus sympathetic graphophagy) seems to still have 


64 Andrea Maraschi, “Sympathy for the Lord,” 210-11; Idem, “Eaten Hearts,” 29ff.; 
Idem and Francesca Tasca, “Aux limites de l'hérésie et de la magie,” 63. 

65 See, for instance, the Norwegian grimoire known as Vinjeboka (ca. 1480): Vinjeboka. 
Den eldste svartebok fra norsk middelalder, ed. Oskar Garstein (Oslo: Solum forlag, 1993). 
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been known by both Christian doctors and practitioners of magic, or 
one could say, by anyone actively engaged in solving health problems. 
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Superstitions in a Sermon of 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz (ca. 1360-1431) 


Ewelina Kaczor! 


Stanislaw of Skarbimierz? (Stanislaus de Scarbimiria, ca. 1360-1431) was 
a distinguished major canonist and preacher in medieval Poland? 
Pursuing an ecclesiastical career, Stanislaw went to Prague, where, in 
1396, he received the title of Doctor of Decretals. Subsequently, he 
rose through the ranks of the secular clergy, becoming the first rector 
of the renovated University of Cracow and establishing the framework 
within which the stadium of Cracow functioned after 1400.4 As a doctor 


1 Uniwersytet Jana Kochanowskiego, Poland. 

2 Today Skalbmierz, a town in south-eastern Poland, in $wietokrzyskie Voivodship. 

3 For comprehensive contributions on Stanislaw’s life see: Roman Maria Zawadzki, 
“Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza," in Polski Słownik Biograficzny [The Polish Biographical 
Dictionary], vol. 42, ed. Andrzej Romanowski (Kraköw: Societas Vistulana, 2003), 76- 
80; Stanisław Bafia, “Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza (ok. 1360-1431),” in Z/e/a Księga 
Papieskiej Akademii Teologicznej [The Golden Book of the Pontifical Academy of 
Theology], ed. Stanislaw Piech (Krakow: Polska Akademia Teologiczna, 2000), 83-88; 
Stanislaw Wielgus, Średniowieczna tacińskojezyczna biblistyka polska [Polish Medieval Latin- 
language Biblical Studies], (Lublin: Wydawnictwo Katolickiego Uniwersytetu 
Lubelskiego, 1992), 28-33; Stanislaw Dobrzanowski, “Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza,” in 
Slownik polskich teologów katolickich [The Dictionary of Polish Catholic Theologians], ed. 
Hieronim Wyczawski, vol. 4 (Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1983), 179-182; 
Ludwik Ehrlich, Pawel Wtodkowic i Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza [Pawel Wlodkowic and 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz] (Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1954). 

4 On the institutional and intellectual history of the University of Cracow in the 
fifteenth century see: Paul W. Knoll, “4 Pearl of Powerful Learning.” The University of 
Cracow in the Fifteenth Century, Education and Society in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, 52 (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2016); Krzysztof Ozóg, The Role of Poland in the 
Intellectual Development of Europe in the Middle Ages, (Krakow: Societas Vistulana 2009), 85- 
150. See also: Mieczystaw Markowski, “Programowe zalozenia uniwersyteckiego 
nauczania w jagiellonskiej odnowie krakowskiego Studium Generale” [The Programme 
Premises of the University Instruction in the Jagiellonian Reneval of Cracow’s Studium 
Generale], Analecta Cracoviensia 19 (1987): 223-244; Bozena Chmielowska, “Stanislas de 
Skarbimierz — Le premier recteur de l'Université de Cracovie après le renouveau de 
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utriusque iuris, Stanistaw taught at the University and preached to 
students and clergy in the Cracow Cathedral for over thirty years. He 
produced an impressive literary output, consonant with his role and 
duties.? In this capacity, and as a vicar-general, Stanistaw showed all his 
effort in the religious, intellectual, and moral reform of the Church “in 
head and members.” The preacher’s activity against superstition has to 


celle-ci," Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 24, (1979): 73-112; Juliusz Domański, 
*Discouts d’inauguration fait par Stanislas de Skarbimierz à l'occasion du renouveau de 
Puniversité de Cracovie,” Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 24 (1979): 123-132. 

> His literary activity was discussed primarily by Roman Maria Zawadzki, Spuscizna 
pisarska Stanislawa ze Skarbimierza. Studium %rédtoznaweze [The Literary Heritage of 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz. A Source Study] (Krakow: Polskie Towarzystwo Teologiczne, 
1979). See also: Bozena Chmielowska, “Ars praedicandi Stanislawa ze Skarbimierza,” 
[The ars praedicandi of Stanistaw of Skarbimierz], in Retoryka w XV stuleciu. Studia nad 
tradycjami, teoria i praktyką retoryki pietnastowieczngi [Rhetoric in the Fifteenth Century. 
Studies on the Tradition, Theory and Praxis of Fifteenth-century Rhetoric], ed. M. 
Frankowska-Terlecka (Wroclaw-Lédz: Ossolineum, 1988), 121-135; Zenon Kałuża, “O 
poetach i poezji w „Kazaniach sapiencjalnych" Skarbimierczyka. Studium źródłowe,” 
[About Poets and Poetry in the Sapiential Sermons of Skarbimierczyk. A Source Study] 
Przeglad Tomistyezny 10 (2004): 33-86; M. Korolko, “Wprowadzenie” [Introduction], in 
Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza, Mowy wybrane o madrosci, [Selected Speeches on Wisdom] ed. 
Mirosław Korolko (Krakow: Wydawnictwo Arcana, 2000), 9-22; Ludwik Ehrlich, Polski 
wyklad prawa wojny XV w. Kazanie Stanistawa ze Skarbimierza “De bellis iustis" [A Fifteenth- 
Century Polish Exposition of the Laws of War. A Semon of Stanislaw of Skarbimierz 
De bellis iustis”] (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Prawnicze, 1955); Zofia Kozlowska- 
Budkowa, “Sermones Sapientiales Stanislawa ze Skalbmierza,” [Stanislaw’s of 
Skarbimierz Sermones sapientiales] Sprawozdania Polskiej Akademii Umiejetnosci 53 (1952): 
391-396; Celina Zawodziriska, “Pisma Stanisława ze Skarbimierza, pierwszego rektora 
Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego, w kodeksach Biblioteki Jagiellonskiej” [Writings of 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, the First Rector of the Jagiellonian University] Roczniki 
Biblioteczne 4 (1960): 299-327; P. W. Knoll, “A Pearl of Powerful Learning,” 225-226, 420- 
428, 529. 

6 Zofia Wlodek, “Eklezjologia krakowska w pierwszej potowie XV wieku” [Cracow’s 
ecclesiology in the first half of the 15 century] in Z dziejów filozofii i teologii na 
Uniwersytecie Krakowskim w XV wieku. Syhvetki, teksty, studia [From the History of 
Philosophy and theology at the Cracow University in Fifteenth Century. Profiles, texts, 
studies], ed. Dagmara Wéjcik-Zega, Włodzimierz Zega, (Krakow: Societas Vistulana, 
2011), 383-387; Applying the formula reformatio in capite et membris to the Church 
reformation has been attributed to the Bishop of Mende, William Durant the Younger. 
See more on this idea of late medieval reform, in Phillip H. Stump, The Reforms of the 
Council of Constance (1414-1418) (Leiden-New York-Köln: Brill, 1994); Constantin Fasolt, 
Council and Hierarchy. The Political Thought of William Durant the Younger (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991); Thomas Wiinsch, “Reformatio in capite et in 
membris. Der Anteil des Bistums Breslau an der konziliaren Reformbewegung des 15. 
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be seen precisely within the context of reform and redefinition of the 
christianitas, which peaked in the first decades of the fifteenth century.’ 
Accordingly, his pastoral interests were oriented towards practical, 
moral, and ethical matters rather than philosophical and speculative 
ones. Stanislaw's sermons exemplify the intensified efforts on the part 
of the Church in Poland towards correcting attitudes considered 
erroneous and contrary to the Christian faith.? 


Jahrhunderts", Archiw für schlesissche Kirchengeschichte 58 (2000): 91-116; Franz Machilek, 
“Einführung. Beweggründe, Inhalte und Probleme kirchlicher Reformen des 14/15. 
Jahrhunderts (mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Verhältnisse im östlichen 
Mitteleuropa)” in Kirchliche Reformimpulse des 14/15. Jahrhunderts in Ostmitteleuropa, ed. W. 
Eberhard, F. Machilek, (Köln-Weimar-Vienna: Böhlau Verlag, 2006), (Forschungen 
und Quellen zur Kirchen- und Kulturgeschichte Ostdeutschlands, 36), 1-121. 

7 The subject of superstition was raised by Stanislaw in several sermons: Stanislaw ze 
Skarbimierza, Sermo 47, in: Idem, Sermones sapientiales, ed. Bozena Chmielowska, vol. 2 
(Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1979), (Textus et studia historiam theologiae 
in Polonia excultaae spectantia 4/2), 82-94; Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza, Sermo 5, in: 
Ibidem, vol. 1, (Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1979), (Textus et studia 
historiam theologiae in Polonia excultaae spectantia 4/1), 77-81; Stanislaw ze 
Skarbimierza, Sermo 12, in: Idem, Sermones super “Gloria in excelsis,” ed. Roman Maria 
Zawadzki, (Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1978), (Textus et studia historiam 
theologiae in Polonia excultaae spectantia 7), 100-108; Stanistaw ze Skarbimierza, 
Sermo “Et in unum Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum filium Dei unigenitum," in: 
Idem, Sermones super “Credo,” Ms Kraków Biblioteka Jagiellońska [BJ] 190, f. 18r-20r; 
Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza, Sermo “Hic venit," in: Idem, Sermones de incarnatione Christi, 
Ms BJ 191, f. 16vb-20rb. 

8 Predilection towards theologia practica is visible not only in Stanistaw’s sermons, but also 
in his judicial rulings related to penitential issues contained in Casus pulchri. For the 
edition and analysis of this source see: Krzysztof Bracha, Casus pulchri de vitandis erroribus 
conscientiae purae. Orzeczenia Raxuistyexzne kanonistow i teologów krakowskich x XV wieku 
[Casus pulchri de vitandis erroribus conscientiae purae: Casuistic resolutions of 
Fifteenth-century Cracovian Canonists and Theologians] (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo DiG, 
2013). 

? The connection between the Church reform and preaching during the Late Middle 
Ages in Central Europe is discussed by Krzysztof Bracha, “Nourishment and 
Correction: Preaching and Reform in Central-Eastern Europe in the Later Middle 
Ages," Przeglad Tomistyczny 22 (2016): 201-230. For the connection between varieties of 
reform and critique of superstition and witchcraft see: Michael D. Bailey, “Reformers 
on Sorcery and Superstition,” in A Companion to Observant Reform in the Late Middle Ages 
and Beyond, ed. James D. Mixson, Bert Roest (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 230-254. For the 
summary of anti-superstitious preaching in Late Medieval Poland see: Krzysztof 
Bracha, “Der Einfluss der neuen Fròmmigkeit auf die spatmittelalterliche Kritik am 
Aberglauben im Reformschrifttum Mitteleuropas” in Die Neue Frömmigkeit in Europa im 
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Stanislaw of Skarbimierz left thirteen sermon collections, of which 
Sermones sapientiales (Sapiential sermons) was by far the longest. It is 
comprised of 114 sermons, compiled between 1407 and 1415.10 The 
collection was most likely designed as a preaching handbook to be used 
by the clergy in their pastoral duty, and it includes sermons preached 
within the Studium Generale (collationes, recommendations for promotion 
at the department of law, funerary speeches) and sermons preached in 
outside of the academic context (at synods, to clergy at the Cracow 
Cathedral as well as within simple exhortations for the wider public).!! 
Most of the verba thematis was taken from the Sapiential Books of the 
Old Testament, hence the title of the collection.!? The choice of 
pericopes influenced the ideological program of sermons, in which the 
notion of wisdom became the overriding theme, regarded as the 
essential virtue and value. At the same time, the common source of the 
verba thematis bound together sermons on diverse topics, delivered for a 
variety of occasions and audiences. 

The verse from Book of Proverbs: “Magistris non inclinavi aurem 
meam” (“I did not listen to the voice of my teachers”) (Prov. 5:13) 
became the basis for sermon no. 47 devoted solely to various types of 
superstitions.!? The sermon entitled De diversis superstitionibus bominum, 


Spätmittelalter, ed. Marek Derwich, Martial Staub, Veröffentlichungen des Max - Planck - 
Instituts für Geschichte 205 (Göttingen:Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004), 225-248. 

10 See: Stanislaw ze Skarbimierza, Sermones sapientiales, ed. B. Chmielowska, vol. 1-3 
(Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1979) (Textus et Studia Historiam Theologiae 
in Polonia Excultae Spectantia, 4/1-3). Sixteen sermons were re-edited and corrected 
in: Stanislaus de Scarbimiria, Sermones de sapientia selecti, ed. Bozena Chmielowska, 
Corpus Philosophorum Polonorum Series Medievalis (Warsaw: Fundacja Augusta hr. 
Cieszkowskiego, 2016). 

11 Jerzy Wolny, “Kaznodziejstwo” [Preaching], in Dzieje teologii katolickiej w Polsce. T. 1: 
Średniowiecze [The History of Catholic Theology in Poland. Vol. 1: The Middle Ages] 
(Lublin: Towarzystwo Naukowe Katolickiego Uniwersytetu Lubelskiego, 1974), 292-94. 
12 The known copies of the sermons have different versions of the title: Sermones 
sapientiales, Sermones sapientie Dei, Sermones de divina sapientia, Sermones de sapientia Dei, oculus 
conscientie aut sapientie per modum sermonum, oculus sapientie nec non conscientie. 

13 For the medieval sermons on superstitions see: Giovanni Battista Bronzini, “Le 
prediche di Bernardino e le tradizione popolari del suo tempo,” in Bernardino predicatore 
nella società del suo temo (Todi: Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualita Medievale, 1976), 111-152; 
Pier Giuseppe Pesce, “La religiosità popolare nella predicazione bernardiniana,” 
Antonianum 55 (1980): 612-633; Marina Montesano, “L’Osservanza francescana e la 
lotta contro le credenze ‘magico-superstiziose’. Vecchie e nuove prospettive di ricerca,” 
Quaderni Medievali 41 (1996): 138-151; Eadem, “Supra acqua et supra ad vento.” Superstizioni, 
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quae sunt contra fidem (On various types of superstitions against faith)! 
has attracted the attention of researchers for a long time, resulting in 
several studies on the topic.!5 It still continues to be one of the most 
frequently investigated, since it is the most elaborate register of 
superstitions contained in a Polish sermon.!6 The aim of this chapter is 
to study the accounts of superstitions provided by Stanistaw of 


maleficia e incantamenta nei predicatori francescani osservanti (Italia, saec. XV) (Rome: Instituto 
storico italiano per il Medioevo, 1999); Eadem, “Preaching, Magic, and Witchcraft: A 
Feedback Effect?” in From Words to Deeds. The Effectiveness of Preaching in the Late Middle 
Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), 153-170; Stanislaw Bylina, “La Prédication, les 
croyances et les pratiques traditionnelles en Pologne au bas Moyen Age,” in L’Eglise et le 
peuple chrétien dans les pays de l'Europe du Centre-Est et du Nord (XIV e-XVe siècles), (Rome: 
École Francaise de Rome, 1990), 301-313; Fabrizio Conti, “Preachers and Confessors 
against ‘Superstitions’. Bernardino Busti and Sermon 16 of His Rosarium Sermonum,” 
Magic, Ritual and Witchcraft 6:1 (2011): 62-91; Idem, Witchcraft, Superstition, and 
Observant Franciscan Preachers. Pastoral Approach and Intellectual Debate in Renaissance Milan 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2015). 

14 This title comes from the table of contents included in the Ms I F 750, f. 1t-v, 
previously held in the Library of the Canons Regular in Żagań (Silesia). 

15 Mikołaj Olszewski, Swiat zabobonow w średniowieczu. Studium kazania O zabobonach 
Stanistawa ze Skarbimierza [The World of Superstition in the Middle Ages. Study of on 
the Superstition Sermon by Stanislaw of Skarbimierz] (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe Semper, 2002); Stanistaw Bylina, “The Church and Folk Culture in Late 
Medieval Poland,” Acta Poloniae Historica 68 (1993): 27-42; Idem, “Magia, czary i kultura 
ludowa w Polsce XV i XVI w. [Magic, witchcraft and popular culture in Poland in the 
15% and 16% c.],” Odrodzenie i reformacja w Polsce 35 (1990): 39-52; Krzysztof Bracha, 
Nauczanie Raznodziejskie w Polsce poxnego średniowiecza. Sermones dominicales et festivales x tzw. 
kolekcji Piotra x Mitostawia [Preaching in Late Medieval Poland. The Sermones 
dominicales et festivales from the so-called Collection of Piotr of Miłosław] (Kielce: 
Wydawnictwo Akademii Swietokrzyskiej, 2007), 295-315; Idem, “Magie und 
Aberglanbenskritik in den Predigten des Spatmittelalters in Polen,” in Region und Magie in 
Ostmitteleuropa. Spielräume theologischer Normierungsprozesse in Spätmittelalter und Frühe Neuzeit, 
ed. Thomas Wünsch (Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2006) 197-215; Idem, Des Teufels Lug und Trug: 
Nikolaus Magni von Jauer: Ein Reformtheologe des 15. Jahrhunderts gegen Aberglaube und 
Götzendienst, trans. Peter Chmiel, Quellen und Forschungen zur Europäischen 
Ethnologie, hrsg von Dieter Harmening, Bd. XXV (Dettelbach: J. H. Röll Verlag, 
2013), 141-149. 

16 For the latest publication on the subject see: Wojciech Brojer, “Miedzy pastwiskiem i 
akademia. Stanislawa ze Skarbimierza kazanie ‘o zabobonach” [Between pasture and 
academia. Stanislaw’s of Skarbimierz sermon on superstition?], in Ambona. Teksty o 
kulturze Sredniowiecza ofiarowane Stanistawowi Bylinie [A Pulpit. Texts about medieval culture 
presented to Stanislaw Bylina], ed. K. Bracha, W. Brojer (Warsaw: Instytut Historii 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk, 2016), 145-191. The author asserts on rather vague basis that 
the sermon was addtessed to the high intellectual, social, and economic elite. 
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Skarbimierz in his sermon. This entails both an analysis of the said 
phenomenon presented in the source material and an examination of 
the preacher’s attitude toward it. The opinion of medieval Church 
authorities on the subject of superstition tended to be negative, 
although seemingly inconsistent. This inconsistency characterized a 
complex and variable relationship between the official Christian 
doctrine and everyday religious practice. The Church supported the cult 
of saints, miracles, exorcisms, consecrated objects, and the distribution 
of sacred power through spoken words, thus clear-cut discernment and 
judgment of superstition was a daunting task. 

The text of sermon no. 47 survived in six manuscripts,” although 
until 1944 there were at least three more collections of Sermones 
sapientiales'® and one edition of sermon no. 47 in the National Library in 
Warsaw.!° An extensive fragment of the sermon was also added to the 


17 Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellońska Ms: 192, f. 104ra-106rb; 193, f. 118v-121v; 1627, f. 
112r-114v; 1629, f. 102v-106r; Wrocław, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka Ms I F 750, f. 87r- 
89r; Wrocław, Biblioteka Zakładu im. Ossolińskich, Ms: 2011/II, f. 116v-119r, see: R. 
M. Zawadzki, Spuścizna, 231. 

18 Warsaw, Biblioteka Narodowa Ms: Lat.F.ch.I.142, Lat.F.ch.1.298, Lat.F.ch.1.326. For 
the description of manuscripts destroyed during World War II see: Jerzy Kaliszuk, 
Codices deperditi. Średniowieczne rekopisy tacinskie Biblioteki Narodowej utracone w czasie II wojny 
swiatowej [Codices deperditi. Medieval latin manuscripts from the National Library lost 
during the Second World War], vol. 2, part 1 (Wrocław: Wrocławskie Towarzystwo 
Miłośników Historii, 2016), 253, 434-436, 467-469. 

19 Warsaw, Biblioteka Narodowa Ms Lat.Q.ch.I.244. Fragments of this sermon were 
transcribed and analysed by Aleksander Brückner, Kazania średniowieczne, cześć II: Przesady 
i zabobony u ludu polskiego w wieku XV [Medieval Seermons, part II: Superstitions of 
Polish folk in the Fifteenth Century], Rozprawy Wydzialu Filologicznego Akademii 
Umiejetnosci w Krakowie 24 (Krakow: Akademia Umiejetnosci, 1895), 336-349. See 
also: Krzysztof Bracha, “Spor o błędy przesądów w kazaniu De incarnatione Christi 
Stanisława ze Skarbimierza" [The dispute over superstition errors in De incarnatione 
Christi sermon by Stanistaw of Skarbimierz], in Cesta k rozmanitosti aneb Kavarensky povaleč 
digitálním historikem středověku. Sborník prispevken k xivotnimu jubileu PhDr. Zdeňka Ublite 
[Road to Diversity or Cafe Roam with the Digital Historian of the Middle Ages. 
Proceedings at the occasion of PhDr Zdenek Uhlířs jubilee], ed. R. Modráková, T. 
Klimek (Prague: Närodni knihovna České republiky, 2016), 87-99; Maria 
Kowalczykówna, “Wróżby, czary i zabobony w średniowiecznych rękopisach Biblioteki 
Jagiellońskiej” [Divination, magic and superstition in medieval manuscripts in the 
Jagiellonian Library], Biuletyn Biblioteki Jagiellońskiej 29:1-2 (1979): 5-18; Idem, “Tańce i 
zabawy w świetle rękopisów średniowiecznych Biblioteki Jagiellońskiej?” [Dances and 
amusement in the light of medieval manuscripts in the Jagiellonian Library], Biuletyn 
Biblioteki Jagiellońskiej 34-35 (1985): 71-89. 
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Summa for confessors from the first half of the fifteenth century.” The 
number of extant copies suggests that the impact of the sermon was 
rather moderate, especially in comparison to the most widely circulated 
treaty on superstition written by Nikolaus Magni of Jawor, which has 
survived in 152 known manuscripts.?! The significance of Stanistaw’s 
sermon lies, however, in its originality and independence from the 
material contained in earlier sources on superstition. The sermon De 
diversis superstitionibus hominum was motivated by a specific case of error 
fidei that was brought to Stanislaw’s attention: a certain layman was 
handing out branches to his hosts, who believed that the abundance of 
the branch’s twigs would bring good luck to their household and 
positively impact the number and welfare of their livestock.? This 
particular and immediate problem inspired him to speak about 
erroneous religious beliefs, customs, and practices existing in the 
community which he was addressing. Sermon no. 47 thus represents a 
remarkable window into the world of folk religious belief in fifteenth- 
century Poland and its critique by the Church. 

Stanislaw's sermons to the clergy broadly respected the principles of 
the thematic sermon; however, in populat preaching, he shows 
considerable variability resulting from adaptation to the given topic and 
the needs of his audience. Therefore, the form of sermon no. 47, 
addressed to the populace at large, do not adhere precisely to the rules 
set forth by ars praedicandi. Instead of employing standard divisio thematis, 
Stanislaw chose to use anaphora as a structural device to mark the start 
of each consecutive example of condemned superstitious belief or 
behaviour. Accordingly, successive paragraphs of the sermon started 
with a direct address to people who engaged in particular superstitious 
acts: audiant tabernatores, audiant coloni et aratores agrorum, audiant venatores et 
piscatores, audiant bortulani, audiant communiter omnes, audiant agricolae, audiant 
virgines et adolescentes et viri, audiant mulieres et virgines, audiant simplices qui [...] 
(let the tavern keepers hear, let the farmers and ploughmen hear, let the 


20 Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellonska Ms 2540, f. 232r-233r. 

2! K. Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug, 207-215. 

2 “Ecce siquidem motivum dedit mihi quidam de fidei erroribus perorandi, qui 
quasdam virgas collegit et in unaquaque domo unam hospiti amictam pluribus 
ramusculis, quae sollicite conservatur ad hunc finem, quod tanta sit multiplicatio in 
animalibus, videbatur. Fateor, quod ramos deferre non est malum, sed quod rami 
assumptio et depositio, personae talis praesentatio faustum operetur, est vanitas," 
Sermo 47, 84-85. 
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hunters and fishermen hear, let the gardeners hear, let everyone 
together hear, let the peasants hear, let the virgins and maturing and 
men hear, let the virgins and women hear, let the simple hear, who [...]) 
. This structure shows that Stanistaw was aware that in order to convey 
his message efficiently, he had to impress particular people and groups 
of people within his audience. Each such direct address was bound to 
command the attention of the congregation. However, at other times, 
while citing superstitions, Stanislaw used more general terms such as 
quidam sunt, ali sunt, diversi sunt, nonnuli sunt (there are certain, there are 
others, there are diverse, there are some) etc. Even though the preacher 
tailored parts of his message to suit particular societal groups, there 
were still issues that concerned everyone, the entire populus christianus. 
This inclusivity reverberated in the simple style and language that 
Stanislaw employed to convey his message. The discourse in De diversis 
superstitionibus hominum seems to be thoroughly utilitarian and conceived 
for pragmatic reasons. It was an instrument for correcting the beliefs 
and practices of a living congregation into which the preacher had good 
insight. The sermon would not have been efficient unless the material 
contained in it was familiar to the audience it addressed. Stanislaw 
chose to omit doctrinal authorities and used only a few biblical 
quotations. Rather than indulging in complicated theological reasoning 
(which would, in fact, fit his university qualifications), he preached in a 
simple and unambiguous manner, accessible to the uneducated 
congregation, whose members were unable to recognize on their own 
any transgressions against their Christian faith. Therefore, instead of 
using, for instance, the theology of Thomas Aquinas,3 Stanislaw 
preached through the power of examples to teach about the boundaries 
of Christian orthodoxy, in such a way that nobody could say “nescimus, 
non fuit, qui annuntiaret nobis, quod sit error’ (We do not know. 
There was nobody who told us what an error 1s"). After addressing 


3 The most popular medieval definition of superstitio was given by Thomas Aquinas: 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Summa theologiae, secunda secundae, qu. 92, a. 1: “dicitur enim 
superstitio esse religio supra modum servata.” For an analysis of this concept and its 
use in the Middle Ages, see: Denise Grodzynski, “Superstitio,” in Revue Etudes Anciennes 
76 (1974): 36-60; Dieter Harmening, Superstitio. Überlieferungs — und theoriegeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zur kirchlich-theologischen Aberglanbensliteratur des Mittelalters (Berlin: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1979), 14-48; Jean-Claude Schmitt, “Les superstitions,” in Histoire de la 
France religieuse, ed. Jacques Le Goff, vol. 1 (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1988), 421-453. 

24 Sermo 47, 85. 
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particular social groups or the society as a whole, he cited instances of 
superstition or errors in which the congregation may have engaged; 
furthermore, he sometimes condemned them by using short 
explanations as to why they were condemned. The sermon built in such 
a repetitive way resembled the catalogues of prohibited beliefs and 
customs, the indiculi superstitionum,® Similarly to previous indiculi, the 
“catalogue” compiled by Stanislaw lacked any kind of organizing 
principle, much like the actual lay beliefs, which owed methodical 
systematization to the Christian scribal culture. However, the point of 
Stanislaw’s sermon lied not in a systematic study of the superstition, 
but in pointing it out, while criticizing and condemning it. Perhaps the 
sermon’s random arrangement also reflected the immediacy of the 
circumstances in which it was conceived and delivered. From this 
perspective, one cannot exclude the possibility that the intended 
audience of the sermon was not the one in front of which Stanistaw 
actually preached. After all, the bulk of his sermons was preached 
before the clergy and university students. Sermon no. 47 might have 
been included in the collection as a model for parish clergymen aiming 
at preaching to laymen and shaping their devotional practices. 

De diversis superstitionibus hominum provided thus an assortment of 
condemned practices, listed randomly and ranging from divination and 
prognostication, idolatry, textual amulets, spells and charms, 
unapproved annual customs, healing magic, unsanctioned taboos and 
omens, to the misuse of Christian objects and rites. Stanislaw’s list of 
offences begins with a critique of tavern keepers who tried, through 
superstitious acts, to draw more customers and to make them drink 
faster.?? In this context, he chose not to describe further what he meant 
by multa superstitiosa faciunt (they are committing many superstitions). At 
other times, however, he described precisely quod sit error and did not 
hesitate to supply specific characterizations of beliefs and behaviours 


25 Edward Peters, The Magician, the Witch and the Law (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1978), 14-15, 24, 58, 74, 80. On the Indiculus superstitionum et 
paganiarum see Holger Homann, Der Indiculus superstitionum et paganiarum und verwandte 
Denkmäler (Göttingen: Georg-August-Universitat, 1965). 

26 On implied, intended, and actual sermon audiences, see: Charles W. Wright, 
“Vercelli Homilies XI-XIII and the Anglo-Saxon Benedictine Reform: Tailored Sources 
and Implied Audiences,” in Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages, ed. Carolyn 
Muessig (Leiden-Boston-Köln: Brill, 2002), 203-227. 

27 Sermo 47, 85. 
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that he deemed superstitious. Although this approach left no space for 
ambiguity, it came with considerable risk, of which medieval preachers 
were aware: instead of extirpating errors and superstitions, such a 
sermon could also become an inspiration and a means of dissemination 
of the condemned beliefs and practices. 

Other reprimands were directed at the agrarian community for 
observing superstitious customs intended to ensure enrichment, the 
wellbeing of livestock, or the fertility of the fields. All of these were of 
tremendous importance in agrarian societies living on the edge of 
sustenance. Most of the customs and practices described in the sermon 
De diversis superstitionibus hominum can be considered as Christianized 
magic which involved consecrated objects and ceremonies and was 
coordinated with Church feasts. The preacher focused on eradicating 
the intermingling of Christianity with non-Christian rituals and beliefs, 
which led to folkloric beliefs entering Christian faith. Nevertheless, 
there were instances when Stanislaw rendered a practice superstitious 
although it was merely improper understanding and misguided 
intention, such as the case of circumambulating fields with crosses on 
Easter, which was done not out of devotion, but rather because of 
erroneous belief.”® 

An array of superstitions and folk rituals permeated the Easter 
period, which signalled the arrival of spring and the beginning of the 
planting season. In this period, especially peasants tried to influence the 
future harvest by appealing to divine help. Therefore customs became a 
blend of Christian beliefs and lay tradition that was met with a mixed 
response from the Church. Some preachers, such as Piotr (Peter) of 
Miłosław, sometimes openly approved selected lay customs.” Still, 
Stanislaw’s writings reveal an outright rejection of popular piety 
interspersed with lay reinterpretations of Christian doctrines. He 
criticized peasants who cut grains on Easter with knives used to cut 
meat in order to prevent bad harvest and protect the crops from 
disease, weeds, or other damage. He also exhorted those who used 
consecrated firebrands on Easter Eve to heal horses and other animals 


28 Sermo 47, 85. 
29 Krzysztof Bracha, “Between Learned and Popular Culture. The example of 
Preaching in Poland during the Late Middle Ages. Sermones dominicales et festivales 
from the Collection Ascribed to Piotr of Miloslaw," Questiones Medi Aevi Novae 8 
(2003): 106-131. 
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or used them to create gullies warding off insects. Likewise, gardeners 
trying to drive away cabbage-eating insects were denounced for 
sprinkling fields with ash blessed on Ash Wednesday.” 

Stanislaw also criticized superstitious practices and magic performed 
with consecrated herbs. He noted that such abuse happened mostly 
during the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (15 August)3! 
and in spring processions taking place on the feast of Saint Mark (25 
April) and prior to the feast of the Ascension of the Lord (des 
rogationum).? His criticism referred to mundane, agrarian uses of the 
said feasts, including healing animals and preserving fields and crops.? 
Stanislaw focused on the improper use of Christian symbols, feasts, 
and res consecrata (consecrated things), as well as the process of ascribing 
powers to objects which lay people could then exploit for personal 
aims. Among other practices, he also referred to erecting tall wooden 
crosses meant to protect from lightning and storm.*+ Similarly, he 
chastised those who branded their houses and cows with the sign of the 
cross by using blessed candles on the feast of the Purification of the 
Virgin Mary (2 February). Further, Stanislaw also mentioned the 
practice of utilizing these candles for divination, although he did not 
further discuss the rich lay tradition surrounding thunder candles 
(gromnice) which has been well attested in other sources.36 


30 Sermo 47, 85. 

31 Sermo 47, 87. For the consecration of herbs during the feast of Assumption see: Jerzy 
Kopeć, “Błogosławieństwo ziół i kwiatów w uroczystość Wniebowzięcia Najświętszej 
Maryi Panny, [Consecration of herbs and flowers during the ceremony of the Assumption 
of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary], Rocyniki Teologiczne 45 (1998): 393-401. 

32 Sermo 47, 93. On the tradition of /itaniae maiores and litaniae minores see: Joyce Hill, 
“The Litaniae maiores and minores in Rome, Francia and Anglo-Saxon England: 
terminology, texts and traditions,” Early Medieval Europe 9 (2000): 211-246; Joseph Dyer, 
“Roman Processions of the Major Litany (litaniae maiores) from the Sixth to the 
Twelfth Century,” in Roma Felix: Formation and Reflections of Medieval Rome, ed. Eamonn 
Ò Carragain, Carol Neuman de Vegvar (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 113-137; Bogusław 
Nadolski, Liturgika [Liturgiology], vol. 2 (Poznan: Pallottinum, 1991), 77-78. 

33 For the superstitious use of sacramentals and Christian ceremonies see in particular: 
K. Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug, 137-153. 

34 Sermo 47, 93. 

35 Sermo 47, 86. M. Olszewski, Swiat zabobonow w średniowieczu, 114. 

36 For folk traditions surrounding the feast of the Purification of the BVM, called in 
Poland as Święto Matki Boskiej Gromnicznej see: K. Bracha, Berween Learned and Popular 
Culture, 121-122; Zdzislaw Kupisinski, “Święto Matki Boskiej Gromnicznej w 
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In particular instances, the improper use of sacramentals was met 
with even harsher indictment. Stanislaw denounced hunters and 
fishermen who incensed their nets using consecrated objects, and 
deemed them as sacrilegious people of bad faith. Likewise, the label of 
"desecrator" was applied to all those who were biting the Paschal 
candle and used its wax in any unapproved manner. Stanislaw also 
warned against those who collected water from the Paschal candle on 
the Easter Eve, because by doing so they were inviting demons. He 
delivered this warning succinctly without requiring any further 
explanation. Thus he did not discuss the issue of tacit pacts with 
demons and gave no further evidence of demonic involvement.’ 
Similarly, he argued that the practice called zogeez was the result of a 
demon’s action — the practice consisted of not giving water to animals 
if somebody had dipped their fingers in it, as this would supposedly 
protect them from illness.38 

The conviction that demonic power stood behind all human errors 
and superstitions was further expressed by Stanisław in his arguments 
against the magical methods used for treating fevers.? He recounted 
that manubrium ot textual amulets handwritten on paper, apples, or on 
communion wafers were used to break a fever. Furthermore, words and 
signs (verba et characteres) written with chalk could be used to cure a 
toothache.” The preacher rebuked all those who used these methods, 
including those who resorted to Biblical quotations in order to relieve 
an eyesore: “lutum fecit Dominus ex sputo” (“made some mud with 
the saliva") (John 9:6) during the Gospel reading on the fourth Sunday 


religijności ludowej,” [The Candlemas Day in popular piety] Roczniki Teologiczne 62 
(2015): 191-210. 

37 For the subject of pacts with demons see: D. Harmening, Superstitio, 309-317; Richard 
Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites. A Necromancer’s Manual of the Fifteenth Century (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press 1998), 32-33, 46, 98-99. 

38 Sermo 47, 92. 

39 On rising concern over demonic power in relation to superstition see: K. Bracha, Des 
Teufels Lug und Trug, 81-103; Michael D. Bailey, “Concern over Superstition in Late 
Medieval Europe,” in The Religion of Fools? Superstition Past and Present, ed. Stephen A. 
Smith, Alan Knight (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2008), 115-133. 

40 Sermo 47, 91-92. For more on textual amulets see: Don C. Skemer, “Written amulets 
and the medieval book,” Scrittura e civiltà 23 (1999): 253-305; Idem, “Amulet Rolls and 
Female Devotion in the Late Middle Ages," Scriptorium 55:2 (2001): 197-227; Idem, 
Binding Words: Textual Amulets in the Middle Ages (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2006). 
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of the Lent.*! The procedure of creating a textual amulet based on this 
particular scriptural quotation seems to be an attempt at recreating a 
miracle performed by Christ, who healed a blind man. This way, the 
Gospel inspired the imagination of people and granted its own 
authority to the performance of supernatural acts through the power of 
words. The choice of the Gospel of John was not coincidental: in the 
Middle Ages, it was renowned as a sacred object with healing powers, 
mainly thanks to its opening verses viewed as apotropaic.*? Thus, 
Stanislaw viewed these textual amulets not as remnants of a pre- 
Christian era, but rather as a common practice that thrived at the heart 
of the populus christianus. Stanistaw of Skarbimierz himself shared the 
belief in the efficiency of certain words which he expressed in his 
condemnation of using vain words as a cure for a sickness called nogecy 
or uraz. He made a concession in his hitherto steadfast criticism by 
recognizing the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed as possible remedies for 
illness. However, he warned that it should be employed with caution, as 
its use might provide opportunities for other superstitions. 

In his polemic against superstition, Stanistaw used threats for not 
only demonic involvement and stern warnings, but also for ridicule and 
derision. He mocked the popular remedy of treating a sickness called 
measure (miara) by measuring the body or head with a thread and 
considered it as a silly error.** Furthermore, he sneered at those who 


41 Sermo 47, 87: “Similiter errant, qui germen frondium superstitiose deglutiunt et qui 
contra dolorem oculorum scribunt in XL: Lutum fecit Dominus ex sputo, infra 
lectionem evangelicam”. Adolphe Jacoby, “Biblische Worte im Zauber,” in 
Handwörterbuch des deutschen Aberglanbens, ed. Hanns Bachtold-Staubli, Eduard 
Hoffmann-Krayer, Bd. 1, (Berlin-Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1927), 1225-1226; A. Jacoby, 
“Johannisevangelium,” in Ibidem, Bd. 4 (1931/1932), 731-733; Kurt Ruh, “Johannes- 
Evangelium 1, 1-14,” in Die Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, Bd. 4, ed. 
Kurt Ruh (Berlin-New York: De Gruyter 1983), 830-832. 

? D. C. Skemer, Binding Words, 50-54, 84-89. The case of Werner of Friedberg provides 
another proof of the medieval belief in the benefits of textual amulets based on the 
Gospel of John. For more see: Krzysztof Bracha, “Magia slowa. Swiadectwa teologow i 
wierzenia popularne w XV wieku” [Magic of the Word. Testimonies of Theologians 
and Popular Beliefs in the Fifteenth Century], Kwartalnik Historyczny 98:3 (1991): 17-32. 
43 Sermo 47, 93. 

44 Sermo 47, 92-93. For more see: Krzysztof Bracha, “Mierzenie nicia i wazenie cial. O 
pewnej praktyce wotywnej w sredniowieczu” [Measuring with a thread and weighing 
bodies. About a certain votive practice in the Middle Ages], Roczniki Humanistyczne 47:2 
(2000): 61-72; M. Olszewski, Swiat zabobonow w średniowieczu, 138. 
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avoided saying the word “wolf” on Christmas Eve in order to protect 
their herds, instead of watching them and locking them up.* Similarly, 
he deemed as foolish the custom of saving remnants of food on Holy 
Thursday for the souls. As immaterial, the souls were devoid of earthly 
desires, so they did not require feeding.‘ 

Eschatological issues were raised in the sermon several times. Their 
occurrence provides a testimony of an active undercurrent of 
contestation, stemming from old Slavonic beliefs, although Stanislaw 
did not identify them as remnants of pagan religion, but rather as 
expressions of the imperfect Christian faith. He did not divulge the 
purpose of placing ashes under the threshold of a house after a funeral. 
Instead, he chose to simply point out the weak faith of people 
practicing it.*’ In the same terse manner, the preacher condemned the 
custom of placing baptized children on graves.? The preacher also 
disallowed any predictions about the approaching death of people, 
since such knowledge pertained only to God. His stern rebuke touched 
upon all those who foretold who would die in the coming year through 
the appearance of salt left overnight on Ash Wednesday. He handled in 
a similar way the custom of predicting the fate of the living and the 
dead by pouring melted wax into water.* 

Stanislaw of Skarbimierz treated superstition not only as an 
individual sin, but also as a threat to the welfare of the whole 
community. In the exordinm, he complained that whilst the fear of God 
is continuously alert, nobody seems to care about it.5° However, even 
though the preacher saw the cause and effect relationship between 
superstition and God’s wrath manifesting itself in various plagues, he 


45 Sermo 47, 88-89. 

46 Sermo 47, 90. The preacher referred most probably to uboge, the tutelary spirit of a 
household. The word bosche was included in the edition of Stanislaw's sermon no. 47 
in Ms Lat.Q.ch.1.244 from the Benedictine Monastery of the Holy Cross. For more see: 
Krzysztof Bracha, “Uboze w świecie zmarłych,” [Uboze in the Underworld], in 
Dynamika przemian społecznych i religijnych w sredniowieczu [The Dynamic of Social and 
Religious Changes in the Middle Ages], ed. Tadeusz Grabarczyk, Tadeusz Nowak 
(Warsaw: Wydawnictwo DiG, 2011), 49-70; Michael Ostling, “Introduction: Where’ve 
All the Good People Gone?” in Fairies, Demons, and Nature Spirits. “Small Gods” at the 
Margins of Christendom, ed. M. Ostling (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2017), 36-38. 

47 Sermo 47, 87. 

48 Ibidem. 

49 Sermo 47, 91. 

50 Ibidem, 82-83. 
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did not consider its practitioners as agents of evil of their own accord. 
Instead, he viewed them as victims of the temptation and deception 
instilled by demons, as simple fools easily strayed into sin. As a result, 
Stanistaw tried to formulate clear and easily understandable boundaries 
between faith and superstition in order to prevent any possible 
heterodoxy. Although he was largely successful in doing this, his 
sermon proves that such discernment was not as apparent beyond the 
intellectual elite, and the issue still required close attention from the 
reform-oriented preacher. 

A broad spectrum of Polish late medieval society resorted to 
superstition despite efforts to curtail its practice. Stanislaw expressed 
the fear that recourse to superstition was growing increasingly common 
in his day. He finished his sermon by asserting that such errors were 
becoming more and more prevalent. This kind of rhetoric of the 
deterioration of his present time suggests that the preacher’s writings 
about superstition were, to a significant degree, a manifestation of the 
broader impetus for religious reform. 
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Noel Putnik! 


Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535), a German 
humanist well-known for his summa of magical doctrines, the De occulta 
philosophia libri tres, wrote this work with a distinctively religious 
intention in mind.? Agrippa sought to rehabilitate and re-establish 
magic in its “original,” “incorrupt” form, as he declared in a letter to his 
mentor, the abbot Trithemius, attached to the first book of the De 
occulta philosophia He viewed magic as the most sublime ancient form of 
philosophy and religion, which had however degenerated due to the 
misuse and ignorance of those who applied it. Furthermore, he saw it as 
his task to vindicate the honorable name of magic and make it 
acceptable to the general Christian readership, if not to the Church 
itself. In order to accomplish his task, it was not enough merely to 
catalog all the existing forms of magic and separate the authentic from 
the false ones. Agrippa needed to put magic into a broader 
philosophical and theological context, within which one might 
appreciate the genuine value and purpose of that “ancient religion.” 

So, what would be, according to Agrippa, the lost original purpose 
of magic? In the very first sentence of his Occult Philosophy, he offers his 


! Central European University, Budapest-Vienna. Alumn. 

2 On this well-established view see Charles G. Nauert Jr., Agrippa and the Crisis of 
Renaissance Thought (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1965), 40-64; Hermann F. W. 
Kuhlow, Die Imitatio Christi und ihre kosmologische Uberfremdung. Die theologischen 
Grundgedanken des Agrippa von Nettesheim (Berlin and Hamburg: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, 1967), passim; Cornelius Agrippa, De occulta philosophia libri tres, ed. Vittoria 
Perrone Compagni (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 10-50; Marc van der Poel, Cornelius Agrippa, the 
Humanist Theologian and his Declamations (Leiden: Brill, 1997), passim. 

3 Agrippa, De occulta philosophia, 68-71 (henceforth abbreviated in footnotes as DOP). 
The letter is dated April 8, 1510. 
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answer and delineates a magical program that he develops in the rest of 
the work:* 


Since there is a threefold world, elementary, celestial, and 
intellectual, and every inferior is governed by its superior 
and receives the influence of the virtues thereof—so that 
by angels, heavens, stars, elements, animals, plants, metals, 
and stones the original and chief Worker of all conveys 
from himself the virtues of his omnipotence upon us, for 
whose service he made and created all these things— 
magicians consider it by no means irrational that it is 
possible for us to ascend by the same degrees through each 
world, to the same very original world itself, the Maker of 
all things and First Cause, from whence all things are and 
proceed, and also to enjoy not only these virtues which are 
already in the more excellent kind of things, but also, 
besides these, to draw new virtues from above.5 


The importance of this complicated sentence cannot be overstated; 
with just a little bit of exaggeration, one might even say that the rest of 
the De occulta philosophia is but a massive commentary on it. The opening 
word (a causal Latin cuz) is undoubtedly a deliberate choice and can be 
interpreted as carrying an apologetic intention: since the world is 
created in such a manner that it naturally enables the way back up the 
ladder, the magus should be vindicated from the accusations that his 
spiritual project is a transgression of divine rules. 


4 Throughout the essay I give a modified version of James Freake’s 1651 translation: 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, Three Books of Occult Philosophy, tr. James 
Freake, ed. Donald Tyson (St. Paul, MN: Llewellyn Publications, 2000). Henceforth I 
refer to it as Tyson. I also specify the book and chapter numbers. 

511, DOP 85, Tyson 3: Cum triplex sit mundus, elementalis, coelestis et intellectualis, et quisque 
inferior a superiori regatur ac suarum virium suscipiat influxum ita ut ipse Archetypus et summus 
Opifex per angelos, coelos, stellas, elementa, animalia, plantas, metalla, lapides, Suae omnipotentiae 
virtutes exinde in nos transfundat, in quorum ministerium haec omnia condidit atque creavit, non 
irrationabile putant magi nos per eosdem gradus, per singulos mundos, ad eundem ipsum archetypum 
mundum, omnium opificem et primam causam, a qua sunt omnia et procedunt omnia, posse 
conscendere: et non solum his viribus quae in rebus nobilioribus praeexistunt frui posse, sed alias 
praeterea novas desuper posse attrahere. 

6 The term naturally is used here with regard to the scholastic distinction between natura, 
praeter naturam (the angelic or demonic agency) and super naturam (the divine agency). 
Agrippa clearly views the possibility of ascent as man’s inborn capacity (natura). 
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The author is also particularly keen to emphasize that the universe is 
not static and uniform: the three postulated worlds are structured 
hierarchically as a result of the process of divine emanation. God does 
not merely create the world; he invests it with his divine presence and 
omnipotence, which flow down continuously through the created chain 
of beings, starting from angels and stars and ending with metals and 
stones. God’s divine virtues are distributed vertically, in such a manner 
that every preceding level of creation rules the one below. Within this 
conceptual framework, Agrippa proclaims the main goal of his magic: 
to return to the One, from whom all things proceed, and to share in his 
omnipotence. In other words, the aim of Agrippa’s magician is clearly 
some sort of ascent and deification.” This is one of the main ideas in 
the De occulta philosophia, especially in its third book.8 


I. Obtaining the mind: Agrippa’s tripartite scheme 


The third book of Agrippa’s occult summa treats the highest type of 
magic conceivable in a hierarchically organized universe. It is 
commonly termed ceremonial or intellectual magic since it is conducted 
through quasi-religious rituals and addresses the highest entities in the 
created world, the incorporeal intelligences. For reasons discussed 
below, I prefer the term religious magic. In Book Three, the German 
humanist deals with some of the most arcane topics, such as the nature 
and names of intelligences, demons, and angels, their characters and 
seals, and the techniques of summoning higher entities, but in a general 
and deliberately obscure way. However, his bold and extraordinary 
linking of magic to religion in the initial chapters is far from obscure. In 
these chapters, Agrippa’s idea that a true magus should be equally 
expert in natural philosophy, mathematics, and theology reaches its 


7 On Agrippa's notion of deification, which implies the idea of achieving a mystical 
union with God, but also that of acquiring God-like powers and qualities, see Noel 
Putnik, The Pious Impiety of Agrippa’s Magic: Two Conflicting Notions of Ascension in the Works 
of Cornelius Agrippa (Saarbruücken: VDM Verlag Dr. Müller, 2010), 25-53. 

8 The first book discusses mainly natural magic corresponding to the physical world, 
the second deals with astral magic connected to the celestial world, and the third with 
ritual magic connected to the intellectual world. For a detailed overview see DOP, 10- 
50, Christopher I. Lehrich, The Language of Demons and Angels. Cornelius Agrippa’s Occult 
Philosophy (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 36-42; György E. Szőnyi, John Dee’s Occultism: Magical 
Exaltation through Powerful Signs (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2004), 
110-112. 
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logical conclusion: having conquered natural and celestial magic 
(discussed in Books One and Two), one should attempt to obtain the 
highest goal of all magic — to make one’s mind divine and achieve 
spiritual regeneration. 

This idea is laid down explicitly in the first chapter of Book Three, 
titled De necessitate, virtute et utilitate religionis? In this chapter Agrippa 
directly links piety to magic: piety as a general inclination of the soul 
and faith as its main constituent present the magus with the best 
possible incentive to operate. This is so because the ultimate purpose of 
magic is to teach one “how to obtain truth by divine religion” 
(“quomodo veritatem religione divina debeamus adipisci’’).!° In the 
Hermetic anthropological terms used by Agrippa, it amounts to 
obtaining the divine mind (mens), a task that requires piety: “But, as 
Hermes said, we cannot obtain a firm and stout mind otherwise than by 
integrity of life, by piety and, last of all, by divine religion, for holy 
religion purges the mind and makes it divine.”!! In other words, 
religious magic, as Agrippa defines it, serves the purpose of bringing 
the lower levels of the soul to the level of mens. Agrippa characterizes 
this goal as entirely pious: 


To conclude, nothing is more pleasant and acceptable to 
God than a man perfectly pious and truly religious, who so 
far excels other men as He is distant from the immortal 
gods. Therefore, we ought, being first purged, to offer and 
commend ourselves to divine piety and religion.'? 


This statement is far from a mere declaration of religious loyalty 
given as a safety precaution. The author here interprets piety shrough 
religious magic and vice versa, as two complementary phenomena. The 
pious man is he who excels others by virtue of acquiring the divine 
mind, which is the highest goal of magical operation. 


9 HI 1, DOP 402-403, Tyson 441. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid.: Firmam autem et robustam mentem, ut inquit Hermes, consequi non aliunde possumus 
quam a vitae integritate, a pietate, a divina denique religione. Cf. Corpus Hermeticum IV, 3-5, in 
Corpus Hermeticum, Tome I, Traités I-XII, ed. A. D. Nock, A.-J. Festugière (Paris: 
Société d'édition «Les belles lettre», 1945), 50. 

1? III 1, DOP 402-403, Tyson 441: Denique nil Deo gratius et acceptius quam homo perfecte pius 
ac vere religiosus, qui tam homines caeteros praecellit, quam ipse a diis immortalibus distat. Debemus 
nos igitur prius quidem purgatos offerre et commendare divinae pietati et religioni. 
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But, what exactly does Agrippa mean when he postulates the divine 
mind as the ultimate goal of genuine magicians? Adopting and further 
developing Marsilio Ficino’s anthropology, inherited from Plotinus, he 
asserts that the human soul is divided into the supreme, middle, and 
lowest parts.!3 The highest part is zens, the mind or intellect, which is a 
divine thing, emanating from the intellectual world and, as such, 
inappropriate for a direct contact with the body. The lowest is the 
animal or sensitive soul (sensitiva anima), also called idolum, which is in 
charge of the sensory perception and other bodily functions, such as 
reproduction, growth, and nutrition.!4 The animal soul is produced out 
of matter and is thus tightly connected to the body. It can also be 
understood as bodily consciousness. The middle part, connecting the 
two extremes, is the reason, ratio, to which Agrippa occasionally refers 
as “rational soul.” 

This tripartite structure of anima humana can best be represented as 
in Fig. 1. Idolum, the sensitive or animal soul, being closest to the 
elementary world and made of its matter, perishes together with the 
body, although it perhaps remains for a short time after the death of 
the body as its shadow. Ratio has a better future than ¿dolum in that it is 
of celestial origin: it continues its existence in its ethereal vehicle 
(vehiculum) but is ultimately doomed to disappear. While zdolum can be 
understood as the animating force behind the body and senses, ratio 
appeats to be the seat of ego-consciousness and personhood as 
experienced during one’s lifetime. The fact that ratio contains the 
willpower (voluntas) bestows on this part of soul a central role in 
Agrippa’s understanding of man’s salvation and ascent. Namely, the 
only opportunity for rato and idolum to avoid disappearance is to be 
united with ens, which is the only immortal part of the soul.!5 

In this anthropological perspective, Agrippa’s theory of magic fully 
reveals its religious significance: by attaining the divine mind, magicians 


13 HI 36, DOP 511, Tyson 581; HI 43, DOP 538, Tyson 609, etc. See Marsilio Ficino, 
Platonic Theology, Vol. 6, Books XVII-XVIII, tr. Michael J. B. Allen, ed. James Hankins 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2006), XVIII, 4, p. 103-111. 

14 Ficino's term ¿dolum is a Latinized form of Plotinus's et8oXov (Enn. IV, 3); for the 
whole concept adopted by Ficino, see Plotini Opera, Tomus II, Enneades IV-V, ed. Paul 
Henry, Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 10-53. 

15 III 44, DOP 542, Tyson 613. 
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regain their primordial perfection and divine powers, and liberate 
themselves from the bonds of earthly existence. 


INTELLECTUAL 
WORLD 


CELESTIAL 
WORLD 


ELEMENTARY 
WORLD 


Fig. 1. The tripartite structure of the soul 


II. The role of faith in magical operation 


For Agrippa, faith is the crucial ingredient of this highest type of 
magical operation: “For our mind accomplishes various things by faith 
(per fidem operatur), which is a firm adhesion, a fixed attention, and 
strong application either of the one who operates or the one who 
receives [the influence from above].”!° The phrase operari per fidem is 
given a prominent place here, just as in Book Three one comes across 


16 I 66, DOP 228, Tyson 206: Multa enim mens nostra per fidem operatur, quae est firma 
adhaesio, fixa intentio et vehemens applicatio operantis aut suscipientis. 
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similar phrases, such as operari per religionem (“to operate by religion") or 
operari per solam religionem (“to operate by religion alone”).17 

This view is also expressed in Agrippa’s main theological treatise, 
Liber de triplici ratione cognoscendi Deum, where he defines faith as the only 
instrument of the soul desiring to know God and ascend to him.!? Faith 
descends directly from the “first light” (a primo lumine) and is the only 
means for apprehending those things which are above the world (sola 
potest ea quae supra mundum apprehendere).!° Moreover, it is the only 
“instrument” (instrumentum) by which one can approach God and obtain 
divine virtues. Significantly, Agrippa describes the process of 
approaching God through faith in terms of the lower soul being 
transformed into the mind (in mentem), which he terms the “head” of 
the soul? Finally, the author again explicitly links faith to magical 
operation and its effects in the following way: 


To conclude, faith turns man into something of the same 
kind as superior entities and makes him enjoy the same 
power with them. [...] For faith is the root of all miracles, 
by which alone (as the Platonists testify) we approach God 
and obtain the divine protection and power.?! 


The mention of divine protection is important, as it points to one of 
Agrippa’s main concerns: the problem of discerning between the 
benevolent and malevolent superior entities. It is another area in which 
fides plays a crucial role. It is not only a powerful force that draws the 
magus upwards towards the sphere of divinity; it is the perfect, 
infallible tool for the discernment of spirits (discretio spirituum), one of 
the gravest problems in religious magic. “Whoever, therefore,” says 
Agrippa, “lays religion aside and confides only in natural things very 


17 E.g. in III 6, DOP 414-15, Tyson 455. 

18 De triplici ratione cognoscendi Deum, V, 15-16, in Vittoria Perrone Compagni, Ermetismo e 
Cristianesimo in Agrippa. Il “De triplici ratione cognoscendi Deum” (Florence: Edizioni 
Polistampa, 2005), 138-148 (translations mine). 

19 Ibid., 140. 

20 Ibid.: ¿Wa |se. anima] quae ascendendo in mentem, caput suum, supremam eins partem, tota in eam 
convertitur. The image of the mind as the head of the soul comes from Plato, Phaedrus 
246e-248b. 

21 Ibid.: Denique per fidem efficitur homo aliquid idem cum superis eademque potestate fruitur. [...] 
Est enim fides omnium miraculorum radix, qua sola (ut Platonici testantur) ad Deum accedimus 
divinamque adsequimur protectionem virtutemque. 
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often becomes deceived by evil spirits; but from the knowledge of 
religion [...] comes a safeguard against evil spirits.”’2 

At this point, a question arises: how does a magician use faith in 
practice? Is it merely strong confidence in God’s help and benevolence, 
or something more? Agrippa treats the phenomenon of faith in a more 
instrumental way. In his theory of magic, there is a common 
denominator for all types of magic, regardless of their ultimate purpose 
and scope: it is the notion of passiones animi, various affective states of 
the soul, or states of mind, which magicians channel and use in their 
rituals. These states can be understood as points of interaction between 
the homo miscrocosmos and the surrounding macrocosm. More precisely, 
Agrippa defines them as certain “motions” within the soul (quidam 
motus) ot “inclinations” proceeding from man’s overall perception of 
the world (inclinationes proventientes ex apprebensione alicuius rei). 

Agrippa’s typology of passiones follows the primary division of the 
soul into mens, ratio, and idolum.*+ Hence there are three general modes 
of affective states: sensual, rational, and intellectual. Two basic affects 
are, for instance, fear and anger. More rational affective states, which 
Agrippa also calls voluntary, can manifest as pride, shame, and so on. 
The highest, intellectual passiones are hope, love, and faith. All these states 
can be utilized as catalysts in magical operation, depending on its type. 
Somewhat surprisingly, then, Agrippa understands the phenomenon of 
faith in a plain psychological manner: the Agrippan magus uses his faith 
to empower his ritual as a sort of affective self-boost.? This is what he 
implies in the provocative phrase operari per religionem. 


22 TI 1, DOP 402, Tyson 441: Quicunque vero religione relicta naturalibus tantum confidunt, 
solent a malis daemonibus saepissime falli; ex intellectu autem religionis [...] nascitur contra malos 
daemones tutamentum. 

3 I 62, DOP 220, Tyson 197. The noun derives from the Latin verb patior, whose 
general meaning is “to experience.” It is a translation of Plotinus’ term n&dog; see Eun. 
IV, 6, 3. 

24 I 62, DOP 220, Tyson 197. 

25 In his other writings, however, Agrippa views faith not merely as an affect or a state 
of mind, but as one of the archetypal virtutes divinae descending to the human intellect 
“by reflection from the first light" (superne a primo lumine descendat): see De incertitudine et 
vanitate scientiarum et artium atque excellentia. verbi Dei declamatio [Declamation on the 
uncertainty and vanity of sciences and arts, and the excellence of the word of God], Ch. 
61, in Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, Opera II (Hildesheim/New York: 
Georg Olms Verlag, 1970), 102. 
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III. The Neoplatonic roots 


There is a clear correlation between the three worlds and types of magic 
described in the De occulta philosophia and the tripartite anthropological 
scheme that Agrippa inherits from Marsilio Ficino and, through him, 
from Plotinus. He draws a substantial distinction between natural and 
celestial magic on the one side and religious magic on the other. The 
first two ate forms of magic related to the lower levels of the soul 
(idolum and ratio), those parts of the soul which operate within the 
created world; the third is a type of magic reserved for the immortal 
mens. The closer one is to mens, the more safely and efficiently one can 
rely on religious magic. Thus, in Neoplatonic terms, it might be said 
that the lower forms of magic serve as a kind of praeparatio theurgica. 

Throughout the De occulta philosophia, Agrippa makes it clear all the 
three types of magic are interrelated aspects of a unified system of 
subordination, communication, and influence. Nevertheless, in 
Agrippa’s hierarchical model, religious magic appears as a sui generis 
phenomenon, both in its purpose and its modus operandi: only through 
religious magic can one ultimately achieve what Agrippa set as the 
ultimate goal of the true magician — the unification of the soul and the 
spiritual ascent. 

A magus aspiring for spiritual ascent must consciously and carefully 
cultivate his piety and purify himself both internally, through the 
contemplation of divine things, and externally, through religious rites. 
He should therefore engage in religious ceremonies, expiations, 
consecrations, and so on. However, Agrippa views all such activities as 
“external.” In fact, this is how he defines religion in general: 


Therefore, religion is a certain discipline of external holy 
things [externorum sacrorum| and ceremonies by which, as it 
were by certain signs, we are admonished of internal and 
spiritual things, and it is so deeply implanted in us by nature 
that we differ from other creatures more by this than by 
rationality.26 


26 III 4, DOP 409, Tyson 450: Est itaque religio disciplina quaedam externorum sacrorum ac 
ceremoniarum, per quam rerum internarum et spiritualium tamquam per signa quaedam admonemur; 
quae ita nobis a natura insita est, ut plus illa quam rationabilitate a caeteris animantibus 
discernamur. 
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Yet, even in this capacity, religion plays a crucial role in magical 
operation: it is still necessary both as a means for purification from 
sensual passions and as a catalyst for achieving a sort of anamnesis, a 
reawakened memory of one’s primordial state. 

If common religious practice (by which Agrippa seems to imply, 
among other things, attending the Mass and taking the Eucharist) is 
considered external, what would constitute internal religion in his view? 
Based on his discussion in the third book of the De occulta philosophia, it 
appears that internal religion is no different from religious magic and its 
rituals as Agrippa understands them. Due to his custom of writing in 
the manner of intentional ambiguity, it is difficult to reconstruct a 
coherent system of religious magic, especially with regard to concrete 
ritualistic procedures, of which Agrippa says next to nothing.” 
However, once the reader penetrates the thickets of theoretical 
discussions of angelic and demonic names, seals, sigils, consecrations, 
frenzies and so on, a more comprehensible picture of what could be the 
core of Agrippa’s religious magic emerges: it is the pious contemplation 
and invocation of the divine names. The author obviously does not have in 
mind just a form of prayer; invocation should be understood as a ritual 
performance preceded by the above-mentioned procedures of 
purification. 

In a series of chapters in his magical summa (III 10-12) Agrippa 
discusses the divine names and their powers in various religious 
traditions and emphasizes their emanational character: “God [...] has 
diverse names, which expound [...] certain properties flowing from 
him, by which names he pours down, as it were by certain conduits, on us 
and all his creatures many benefits and gifts.””® By applying the logic 
delineated in the opening sentence of the De occulta philosophia (that is, 
that emanation naturally enables ascent), Agrippa concludes that 


[t]hese names of God are the most appropriate and 
powerful means of reconciling and uniting man with God. 
[...] The religious observation and devout invocation [of 


27 Some hints can be found e.g. in DOP III 11 and III 24. See also Lehrich, The Language 
of Demons and Angels, 200-206. Lehrich attempts to reconstruct a ritual based on 
Agrippa’s statements in DOP, but his attempt, of course, remains speculative. 

28 III 11, DOP 427, Tyson 474: Deus [...] sortitur diversa nomina, quae exponent [...] quasdam 
proprietates ab eo emanantes; per quae nomina in nos et ea, quae creata sunt, multa beneficia et 
munera velut per canales quasdam distillant. Italics in the translation mine. 
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these names] with fear and trembling yield us great virtue 
and deifying union, and gives a power to work wonderful 
things above nature.” 


Finally, in De occulta philosophia II 36, the author fully explicates this 
notion, by which he openly theologizes magic and links it to the 
doctrine of the Logos or Verbum Dei. Significantly, the conceptual 
framework he employs in developing his idea is both Hermetic and 
Christian. He equates the Hermetic Word, the first image of the Mind," 
with Jesus Christ, “the Word of the Father made flesh,"? and 
consequently equates the emanation of the Word with the incarnation 
of Christ. In Agrippa’s understanding, the Word of God is received 
through the process of emanation just like any other virtus divina, and 
this is what confers on human words the power of invoking God’s 
names with miraculous effects: 


Therefore, all our speech, words, spirit and voice have no 
power in magic unless they are formed by the divine Word. 
[...] Our words can do very many miracles if they are 
formed by the Word of God. [...] This is the power of the 
Word formed by the mind and received into a subject rightly 
disposed, as seed into the matrix for the generation.* 


If read in correlation with the role of faith, discussed above, this 
statement proves that, for Agrippa, the highest form of religious magic 
is one based on the invocation of divine names, intending to achieve a 
mystical union with God and partake of his powers. 

This raises the question of whether religious magic should be 
termed magic at all. Wouter Hanegraaff points out that Agrippa’s 
division of magic into three types most probably follows Johannes 
Reuchlin’s categorization of the ars miraculorum into physics, astrology, 


29 III 11, DOP 430, Tyson 475: Haec itaque divina nomina sunt aptissimum atque efficacissimum 
medium hominis cum deo conciliandi atque uniendi. [...] Quorum religiosa observatio devotaque cum 
timore ac tremore invocatio virtutem nobis magnam praestant deificamque unionem atque etiam supra 
naturam mirabilium operum effectuumque potentiam. 

30 Corpus Hermeticum, 8 (I 15-20). 

31 III 36, DOP 513, Tyson 582. 

32 II 36, DOP 512-13, Tyson 582: Omnis itaque sermo noster, omnia verba, omnis spiritus et 
vox nostra nullam virtutem babent in magia, nisi quatenus divina voce formentur. [...] Verba nostra 
plurima producere possunt miracula, modo formentur verbo Dei. [...] Haec est potentia verbi a mente 
formata in subiectum rite suscepti, veluti semen in matricem ad generationem. 
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and magic proper.? Agrippa adopts the term “magic” as an umbrella 
term for all these types, whereas Reuchlin limits it to ceremonial magic, 
which he divides into superstitious goefia and religious sheurgia. 
Hanegraaff concludes — and, based on my analysis, I concur — that 
Agrippa “certainly agreed with Reuchlin that while the three are 
intimately connected, the true and pure magic that his work was all 
about was the divine theurgy belonging to the third level.’ 
Consequently, calling Agrippa’s religious magic theurgy would make a 
welcome terminological distinction from the two lower types of magic, 
natural and astral. Within the conceptual framework of the De occulta 
philosophia, theurgy appears to be the only type of magic that pertains to 
the immortal, transcendent part of the soul. It is the magic of mens. 
However, the third book of Agrippa's summa is not only about 
religious magic, which focuses on direct communication between man 
and God. Much of it is also dedicated to what might be termed as 
demonic magic, operating with incorporeal intelligences other than God, 
who serve as various intermediaries. There is no real inconsistency here. 
First, it is well known that Agrippa’s proclaimed intention was to 
theoretically cover all the existing types of magic, from the lowest to 
the highest, which he eventually did in an ostensibly neutral, 
encyclopedic way. Secondly, it is clear that Agrippa’s understanding of 
the term daemon was vastly different from the common Christian 
understanding of that word. As Benedek Lang points out, there was a 
certain confusion throughout the Middle Ages caused by the fact that 
“the medieval concept of ‘demon’ was born of two different traditions: 
the Christian notion of ‘demon’ as a fallen angel working under the 
Devil, and the Greco-Roman concept of a more material ‘daimon, who 
is a neutral (even occasionally benign), powerful, and knowledgeable 
spirit who, in certain circumstances, may obey its invoker.”35 Despite 


3 Wouter Hanegraaff, “Better than Magic. Cornelius Agrippa and Lazzarellian 
Hermetism," Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 4:1 (2009): 1-25, referring to Johannes 
Reuchlin, De verbo mirifico, 2. 

34 Hanegraaff, “Better Than Magic,” 7-8. 

35 Benedek Lang, Unlocked Books. Manuscripts of Learned Magic in the Medieval Libraries of 
Central Europe (University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2008), 21. 
Lang points to the examples of medieval authors who held more positive views on the 
nature and activities of demons, such as Johannes of Francofordia, a professor of 
theology at the University of Heidelberg, or Witelo, a Polish-born scholar from the 
thirteenth century. 
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his self-identification as a Christian, Agrippa’s view in this regard is 
undoubtedly Platonic: daemones are simply incorporeal intelligences, 
whether good or bad.?° Provided that the magician knows how to 
maintain his discretio spirituum, communicating with good demons can 
only foster his ascent towards the summus Opifex. In other words, 
Agrippa’s religious magic amounts to Reuchlin’s zbeurgia, or the “good 
half’ of ceremonial magic. 

As for theurgy, I want to use this term to further scrutinize the 
nature of Agrippa’s Neoplatonic convictions concerning his theory of 
magic. I suggest that his understanding of what the “good half’ of 
ceremonial magic does not only rest on Reuchlin’s distinction between 
theurgia and goetia, but also on Agrippa’s adherence to the legacy of 
ancient Neoplatonists, most notably Iamblichus of Chalcis (c. 245-c. 
325 AD), a Syrian Neoplatonist and a disciple of Plotinus’ disciple 
Porphyry. Agrippa does not use the term Zheurgia in the De occulta 
philosophia. He rather sticks — much to his later interpreters’ dismay — to 
his preferred blanket-term “magic.” Yet, it is possible to draw certain 
parallels between Agrippa’s notion of religious magic as discussed 
above and Iamblichus’ concept of Beovpyia. As is well known, the De 
occulta philosophia is replete with references to ancient Neoplatonists, and 
Agrippa, in a more or less open manner, frequently aligns himself with 
what he calls the P/atonici. Among them, Iamblichus holds a prominent 
place in the context of religious magic, even if his prominence is often 
only implied in the text. 

Agrippa explicitly refers to the Syrian Neoplatonist several times, 
although usually as one of the authoritative Platonici whose arguments 
he merely reiterates.?" However, some of these mentions are not simply 
used for the sake of compiling references, but are meant to reveal 
Agtippa's familiarity with Iamblichus’ teachings.** This is not surprising, 
given that in 1492 Marsilio Ficino published his translations of Plotinus, 


36 The De occulta philosophia is replete with instances of such understanding. A good 
example is HI 37, DOP 514-15, Tyson 585, where Agrippa describes how upon death 
the soul is escorted to the judge by its “genii, keepers, and daemons.” Consider also the 
title and the content of HI 32, DOP 497-501, Tyson 566-568: Quomodo alliciantur a nobis 
boni daemones et quomodo mali daemones a nobis convincantur [How good demons may be 
called up by us, and how evil demons may be overcome by us]. 

37 For instance, in DOP I 2, I 38, II 32, III 11. 

38 Such as Iamblichus' discussion on fate in relation to celestial bodies, from De Mysteriis 
8, 7, which Agrippa comments upon in DOP III 59. 
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Iamblichus, Proclus, Porphyry, Pseudo-Dionysius, and Psellus, which 
Agrippa must have read or even possessed. (At that time, this was the 
only way Agrippa could have read the Neoplatonists, since his 
knowledge of Greek was scant.) One of the treatises in this collection 
was lamblichus’ The Reply of the Master Abammon to the “Letter of Porphyry 
to Anebo,” which Ficino translated as De mysteriis Aegyptiorum, 
Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum. It is to this work that Agrippa, openly or tacitly, 
refers several times in his De occulta philosophia.® 

Iamblichus’ theurgical Platonism marks a significant point of 
departure from Plotinian contemplative Platonism. Employing the term 
Qeoveyla, fot which the earliest surviving record is found in the 
Chaldean Oracles (second century AD), he used it to denote “a series of 
rituals and practices with the goal of attaining the divine essence by 
discovering traces of the divine in the different layers of being.” In 
what Fritz Graf calls the “religious turn” in the late antique Greek 
philosophy, Iamblichus distanced himself from Plotinus’ doctrine of 
contemplation as being based merely on “god-talk” or theology, which 
he deemed insufficient for achieving ascent. As Gregory Shaw puts it, 
“Tamblichus’s distinction between theurgy and theology is crucial for 
understanding his Platonism. Theology was merely /ogos, a ‘discourse 
about the gods,’ and however exalted, it remained a human activity, as 
did philosophy. Theurgy, on the other hand, was a Zheion ergon, a “work 
of the gods’ capable of transforming man to a divine status." 

The main difference between theurgical and non-theurgical 
Platonism is in the attitude towards the cosmos. Whereas for Plotinus 
sensible matter was evil, and Nature was perceived as a “demon 


39 In addition to explicit mentions, Vittoria Perrone Compagni detects a number of 
unacknowledged references to Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis, on which see her Index 
nominum, s.v. lamblichus, DOP 638. 

40 Paul M. Collins, “Between Creation and Salvation. Theosis and Theurgy,” in 
Deification in Christian Theology, ed. Vladimir Kharlamov (Cambridge: James Clarke & 
Co., 2012), 192-204, quote on 193. 

4 Fritz Graf, “Magic II: Antiquity” in Wouter J. Hanegraaff (ed.), Dictionary of Gnosis & 
Western Esotericism (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2006), 721. 

42 Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul. The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus (University Park, PA: 
The Pennsylvania University Press, 1995), 5. However, just like Agrippa, Iamblichus 
does not provide any specific details on, or descriptions of, his theurgic rites. He is only 
interested in providing a philosophical rationale for theurgy; see ibid., 47. 
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enchantress,"^ Iamblichus adopted a more positive view on the world 
and did not exclude it from his project of ascent. What is at stake here 
is the divinity of the world: from both Plotinus’ and Iamblichus’ 
perspective, it emanates from the One, but while the former sharply 
distinguished between the sensible and the noetic realms, the latter 
viewed them as intertwined.^ Thus, according to Iamblichus, matter 
not only can but must be engaged in the process of ascent. By its own 
theurgy, the soul imitates the divine demiurgy and uses the same, 
already existing cosmic laddet. 

It is evident from the above that Agrippa's view on spiritual ascent 
bears more similarities with Iamblichus' concept of theurgy than with 
Plotinus’ idea of pure philosophical contemplation. Agrippa’s 
understanding of the cosmos as a divine emanation with an 
uninterrupted connection to the realm of transcendence justifies his 
preference for religious magic in the same way as lamblichus’ 
cosmological views do for theurgy. Moreover, just like Agrippa, 
Iamblichus treated the soul’s embodiment with much less optimism: 
unlike divinely emanated matter, which can serve as a cosmic 
instrument for ascent, the body, according to Iamblichus, traps and 
impedes the soul in the same way as Plotinus taught.* For this reason, 
a theurgist must live an ascetic, pious life and commit himself to ritual 
purifications and  consecrations. Interestingly, lamblichus too 
differentiated between sheurgia and goetia by viewing the former as 


^ Enn. IV 4, 43-44. In this section Plotinus also expressed his refusal of magic by 
viewing it as intrinsically linked to Nature, whose “sorcery is to pursue the non-good as 
a good”; see Plotinus, The Enneads, tr. Stephen MacKenna, ed. John Dillon (London: 
Penguin Books, 1991), 331. In other words, magic is the means by which Nature 
enchants souls. On the other hand, “[c]ontemplation alone stands untouched by magic” 
(ibid., 330). 

4 For a detailed discussion on these issues see Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul, 1-45. 

45 Ibid., 37-44. On Agrippa’s negative attitude toward the body and the need for 
corporal mortification see, for instance, III 3, DOP 407, Tyson 448; De triplici ratione V 
16 in Perrone Compagni, Ermetismo e Cristianesimo, 142; Agrippa Aurelio ab Aqua-pendente, 
Epist. V 19 (Lyon, 19 November 1527) in Agrippa, Opera II, 879-880. 

^6 This fine distinction between cosmic and bodily matter — that is, the “good” and the 
“bad” matter — is aptly expressed by Iamblichus in the following words: “One must 
not, after all, reject all matter, but only that which is alien to the gods"; De Mysteriis V 
23, in Iamblichus, De mysteriis, tr. Emma C. Clarke, John M. Dillon, and Jackson P. 
Hershbell (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 269. 
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intrinsically related to gods, and the latter as an indication of arrogance 
and impiety.“ 

In conclusion, Agtippa’s Neoplatonism is Plotinian with regard to 
the problem of the soul’s descent, but Iamblichean when it comes to 
the question of its ascent and ultimate deification. However, as a 
Christian dedicated to prayer and theological introspection, Agrippa 
takes care not to disregard the idea of contemplation, but rather accepts 
it as being complementary to the idea of theurgy. 


IV. The process of harmonization: capturing and exposing 


In the first book of the De occulta philosophia, the German humanist 
incorporates his discussion of passiones animi into the overarching theme 
of cosmic correspondences, examined throughout this book, and 
openly integrates it into his theory of magic. He establishes an explicit 
link between the affective states and celestial influences by introducing 
the idea of controlling, cultivating, and channeling the former so as to 
correlate them with the latter: 


The affects of the soul [...] become most powerful when 
they are in agreement with the heavens, be it a natural 
agreement or voluntary election, i.e. the free will. [...] It 
conduces therefore very much for receiving the benefits of 
the heavens if we too make ourselves suitable to it in our 
thoughts, affections, imaginations, elections, deliberations, 
contemplations, and the like.* 


The wording in this passage points to the main source of this idea: 
the phrases beneficia coeli (“the benefits of the heavens") and coelo consonus 
(literally “in tune with the heavens") betray a decisive Ficinian 
influence. Throughout his De vita libri tres Marsilio Ficino speaks of the 
“consonance” of the human spirit with the heavenly rays which 


47 E.g. De Mysteriis, 1 21; UI 18-19. 

48 I 66, Tyson 206, DOP 227: Passiones animi [...] potentissimae evadunt, quatenus cum coelo 
consentiunt vel naturali quodam pacto vel voluntaria electione seu libero arbitrio. [...] Conducit ergo 
maxime in qouvis opere ad beneficia coeli suscipienda, si cogitationibus, affectibus, imaginationibus, 
electionibus, deliberationibus, contemplationibus et similibus nos quoque coelo consonos praestiterimus. 
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penetrate everything. Sometimes he uses the adjective cognatus (“akin”) 
instead of consonus as Agrippa does here, but the emphasis is always on 
the strong and fixed attention of the operator, which can increase the 
degree of “kinship.” However, Ficino confines both the purpose and 
scope of this process of harmonization to the individual’s own body 
and soul, as medical and psychological self-help. Influencing others in a 
direct way — that is, not as a therapist who prescribes appropriate diets, 
music, perfumes, colors and so on — is a non plus ultra for the Florentine 
humanist. It is even more so concerning the possibility of 
communicating with higher entities (intelligentiae) and exposing oneself 
to them. 

Agrippa too emphasizes that the key element in the process of 
harmonization is a focused attention (fixa intentio). This point is 
evidently so important to him that he expresses it with two additional 
similar phrases in a single sentence, “firm adhesion” (firma adbaesio) and 
"strong application” (vehemens applicatio): “Our mind accomplishes 
various things by faith, which is a firm adhesion, a fixed attention, and 
strong application.” This mental process can also be understood as 
channeling, or even binding, if the Latin noun applicatio in this sentence 
is taken in its original meaning as “the process of attaching.” In other 
words, by focusing his mental forces, the magician binds the desired 
“celestial benefits” to himself.5! 

How does one connect their affects to the celestial realm and what 
happens then? Agrippa’s answer surpasses the Ficinian paradigm of 
bodily spirits and their transfer that, somewhat simplistically, might be 
compared to contracting a virus from another person. The Ficinian 
paradigm — on which Agrippa heavily relies, to be sure — rests on the 
same conceptual basis as sympathetic magic: the affects mould the 
bodily spirits to their likeness (ad similitudinem suam).°* Thus 
transformed, the spirits can cause various changes in the body and soul 


^9 E.g. Tres libri de vita Ill 22: see Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life, ed. and tr. Carol V. 
Kaske and John R. Clark (Tempe, AR: Medieval & Renaissance Texts and Studies, 
1998), 427. 

50 I 66, DOP 228, Tyson 206: I 66, DOP 228, Tyson 206: Multa enim mens nostra per fidem 
operatur, quae est firma adbaesio, fixa intentio et vehemens applicatio. See also note 13. 

51 For applicatio as “binding” or “joining” see Charlton T. Lewis, Charles Short, A Latin 
Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 142. Elsewhere Agrippa uses the term 
ligatio, which carries the same meaning. 


52 I 66, DOP 228, Tyson 206. 
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of the subject and in those of other people as well. In the same vein, 
one can mould one’s spirits according to various celestial influences and 
reap the fruits of such a beneficial similitude. 

According to Agrippa, however, something far more important can 
happen by channeling one’s affects in a magical ritual: one can be noticed 
by those higher entities who partake of the same kind of affects or 
spirits. To use a trivial yet effective metaphor, the nature and type of 
affects and the corresponding spirits that one carries can serve as 
signposts along the cosmic highway of correspondences. Our strong 
affects, says Agrippa, “suddenly expose us to the superior entities 
signifying the same type of affects.» 

In my view, the idea of exposure stands in contrast to the idea of 
capturing heavenly influences expressed throughout Ficino’s and 
Agrippa’s works, usually with the verb haurire (“to imbibe,” “to breathe 
in”). Unlike capturing, which is an entirely active process, exposure 
bears a passive connotation, with the implication that at one point the 
subject of magical operation turns into its object. In this sense, it is essential 
that Agrippa describes exposure as happening “suddenly” or 
“immediately” (subito). It implies that the magician is only in charge of 
the first part of the process, the “capturing.” Once he is exposed and 
"recognized," the higher entities take over the initiative in 
communication. Such conspicuous use of this adverb might also 
indicate an abrupt change of consciousness, as in trance-like states ot 
raptures. There is a subtle but important difference in attitude here: the 
idea of being passively exposed to a higher entity does not sit well with 
Ficino’s understanding of the licit natural magic, which excludes the 
involvement of higher intelligences, and in which one remains in full 
command of the process of “breathing in the influx which comes from 
the deities.’’* 

The basis for this sudden recognition between the magus and 
various higher entities is the ontological kinship of all parts of the 
universe and, ultimately, the spiritus mundi as the omnipresent medium 
of that kinship. By recognizing a particular type of spirit in the human 
being, higher entities recognize what they already partake of, and the 


53 I 66, DOP 227, Tyson 206: passiones...subito nos nostraque superis exponunt, eiusmodi 
passiones significantibus. Italics in the translation mine. 

54 Marsilio Ficino, Comm. in Plotinum in Opera omnia (Basel: Henricpetri, 1576, reprint: 
Turin, 1983), 1747: Spiritus enim...cognatior effectus numini, uberiorem haurit illius influxum. 
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link is established automatically, as it were, by the law of similitude. The 
passiones animi are instrumental in this process: by their very nature, 
which is subtler than any physical thing one uses for capturing celestial 
influences (such as minerals, plants, unguents, odors, and so on), they 
are more akin to higher entities and therefore more efficient in 
attracting their attention.55 This kinship enables the soul “to conform to 
any star to such a degree that it is suddenly filled with the virtues of that 
star as it were a proper receptacle of its influence.”5° Here the adverb 
subito surfaces once again. I suggest that it might point to Agrippa’s 
understanding of the psychological impact of magical operation: it is 
supposed to result in an altered state of consciousness that occurs all of 
a sudden.57 

In another instance, Agrippa discusses the transformative, 
regenerative nature of true knowledge (cognitio) as opposed to 
theoretical knowledge (scientia), pointing out obstacles that prevent 
human beings from enjoying their inborn divine powers. He lists these 
as vatious “passions, vain imaginations, and immoderate affections,” 
but then he adds a critical remark: once these obstacles are removed, 
"the divine knowledge and power are present all of a sudden" (quibus 
expulsis, subito adest divina cognitio atque potestas). The knowledge of God 
is thus directly linked to the divine power, and the attainment of both is 
described here as taking place “all of a sudden” (subito). 

It is significant that Agrippa again uses this adverb in a similar 
context — that of some kind of revelation. This sense of immediacy 
could indicate a sort of rapture or a sudden change of consciousness 
that occurs as a result of magical ascent. The already cited letter to 


55 I 66, DOP 227-228, Tyson 206: “and also by reason of their dignity and nearness to 
the superiors, they [sc. affects] partake of the celestials much more than any material 
things" (Zum etiam, ob dignitatem et propinquitatem suam cum superioribus, multo magis atque 
amplius coelestia capiunt quam res quaevis materiales). 

56 Ibid.: Potest enim animus noster. ..ita alicui stellae conformari ut subito eiusdem stellae muneribus 
impleatur tanquam sui influxus proprium receptaculum. Italics in the translation mine. 

57 For the use of the expression “altered states of consciousness” in the context of 
magical rapture or the Platonic notion of pavia as interpreted by some Renaissance 
Neoplatonists see Wouter J. Hanegraaff, “The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino,” in 
Jitse Dijkstra, Justin Kroesen & Yme Kuiper (eds.), Myths, Martyrs and Modernity: Studies in 
the History of Religions in Honour of Jan N. Bremmer (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2010): 553-567. 

58 III 3, DOP 408, Tyson 449. 
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Aurelius Aquapendente? contains an additional indication in this 
regard: writing about the transformation of the human agent through 
the knowledge of God, Agrippa refers to the Apostle Paul’s own 
experience, as related in 2 Cor. 12:2—4: “And elsewhere he speaks more 
clearly of himself: I know a man, whether in the body, or out of the 
body I cannot tell, God knows, caught up unto the third heaven.” It is 
important to note that the raptus Paul speaks about in this passage took 
place as an individual event, in contrast to the doctrine of rapture as a 
collective event, which implies the sudden return of Christ who takes 
the resurrected and the surviving believers to heaven.‘! In other words, 
Agrippa is speaking of an individual ascent to the world of mens, where 
cognition occurs instantaneously. 

My interpretation of Agrippa’s emphatic use of the adverb subito 
also seems to be supported by several interesting terminological and 
semantic parallels coming from the ancient authorities whom Agrippa 
carefully studied and frequently referred to. These all appear in passages 
discussing a sudden illumination of the soul. Although, in the absence 
of direct references to these authors in the cited passages, it would be 
far-fetched to establish any direct textual links, pursuing the 
terminological and contextual similarities might point to the probability 
of such links. 

The adverb &&aipvng, which is the exact Greek equivalent for subito, 
occurs four times in the New Testament, always in the context of a 
sudden divine vision or appearance. In Mark 13:35-36, Christ says: 
“Therefore, be on the alert [...] in case he [e.g., the Son of Man] should 
come suddenly and find you asleep.” In Luke 2:13, one reads: “And 
suddenly there appeared with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God.” Then, there is the famous account of Paul’s conversion 
(Acts 9:3): “As he was traveling, it happened that he was approaching 
Damascus, and suddenly a light from heaven flashed around him.” 


5 See note 42. 

60 Agrippa Aurelio ab Aqua-pendente, Epist. V, 19 in Opera II, 879-880: Et alibi clarius de 
seipso ait, Scio hominem, in corpore vel extra corpus, nescio (Deus scit) raptum usque ad tertium 
coelum & quae reliqua sequuntur. 

61 There are several scriptural passages serving as the basis for the interpretation of 
rapture as a collective event at the Eschaton, with 1 Thes. 4:17 being among the most 
important: depicting it as a sudden event, Paul uses the verb dora ymodpeda (rapiemur, 
“we shall be caught up"). See Watson E. Mills, ed., Mercer Dictionary of the Bible (Macon, 
GA: Mercer University Press, 1997), 736-737. 
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Finally, the Apostle uses the same adverb when he relates this event 
later in Acts 22:6.9? 

Speaking about the divine epiphany achieved by contemplation, 
Plotinus too uses the adverb éZaiyyyc: “We may know that we have had 
the vision when the Soul has suddenly taken light. This light is from the 
Supreme and is the Supreme.” And this is how Plotinus describes the 
very moment of the vision: “[T]he questor holds knowledge still of the 
ground he rests on, but, suddenly, swept beyond it all by the very crest of 
the wave of Intellect surging beneath, he is lifted and sees, never 
knowing how; the vision floods the eyes with light."^* In other words, 
the desired effect of contemplation takes place all of a sudden, in a 
flash of illumination.© 

Furthermore, the adverb E&xipvng is found twice in the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. In the Celestial Hierarchy Pseudo-Dionysius compares the 
divine nature with fire and adds that “it appears naturally, suddenly, and 
of itself.” In his Third Letter he describes the revelation of Christ as 
"sudden." 67 


62 The quotes are given according to the New American Standard Bible. In three 
instances the Vulgate renders &&xipvng as subito. Only in Mark 13:36 one finds the 
adverb repente, which is synonymous with subito. 

65 Plotinus, The Enneads, tr. Stephen MacKenna, 385; tote 8È yo &opoxvot motevery, 
Stay Å puy EZaigvng Gc AABN. todto yàp [rodto 10 qGc] rag xto nal «oxóc (Ern. 
V, 3, 17, p. 233). 

64 Plotinus, The Enneads, tr. Stephen MacKenna, 505; &£eveydeis Sè 7 adrod tod vod 
olov xbpatt xoi Dod On’ adtod olov oidtjouvtog (oci; cioridev EExipvng odx idòv 
Ónoc, GAN N £o nANoaoa pwrög Th Öupata; Enn. VI, 7, 36, in Plotini Opera, Tomus IH, 
Enneas VI, ed. Paul Henry, Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982), 
230. 

65 See also John Panteleimon Manoussakis, “The Promise of the New and the Tyranny 
of the Same,” in Phenomenology and Eschatology. Not Yet in the Now, ed. Neal DeRoo, J. P. 
Manoussakis (New York: Routledge, 2016), 69-90; idem, God after Metaphysics. A 
Theological Aesthetic (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2007), 65-66. 
66 De coelesti hierarchia, XV 2. 3: ouu PLOT nal olnelwg E£alpvng Avampaıyönevov; Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita, De Coelesti Hierarchia, De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, De Mystica 
Theologia, Epistulae, ed. Günter Heil, Adolf M. Ritter, Vol. 2 (Berlin/Boston: De 
Gruyter, 2012), 53. 

67 Epistula 3: E€atevyg &ox tò nag’ EAnlöx «o tod tÉ0c Gpavode eic Expuvés EZxyOuevov 
(Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De Coelesti.... 159). See also Alexander Golitzin, 
“Suddenly, Christ’: The Place of Negative Theology in the Mystagogy of Dionysius 
Areopagites,” in Mystics: Presence and Aporia, ed. Michael Kessler and Christian Sheppard 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 8-37. 
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These parallels are certainly insufficient to conclude that, in his 
interpretation of magical ritual, Agrippa relies directly on the New 
Testament, Plotinus, and Pseudo-Dionysius. Such imagery is 
commonplace in mystical literature. Moreover, in the absence of 
additional textual links and references, it remains a tempting hypothesis. 
However, the way and the context in which these authors used the 
adverb &&aipyys may shed some light on the intriguing use of the subito 
in the cited passages of the De occulta philosophia, especially given the 
prominence of Plotinus’ and Pseudo-Dionysius’ apophatic ideas in 
Agrippa’s thought. If he indeed developed the idea of sudden rapture 
or transition to a trance-like state, Agrippa very likely had Paul, 
Plotinus, and Pseudo-Dionysius on his mind. 

Such a hypothesis is not far-fetched in itself if one takes into 
account the conceptual framework of Renaissance Neoplatonism, in 
which the idea of rapture had its proper place. Just like Agrippa 
inherited his notion of Zriplex mundus directly from Pico della 
Mirandola's Heptaplus and Johannes Reuchlin's De arte cabbalistica,® so 
did he appropriate Ficino’s interpretation of the four Platonic frenzies 
by which the soul achieves the state of unity and transcendent vision.” 
Although Ficino did not want to delve into the forbidden area of 
ceremonial magic, he clearly postulated a state of individual rapture 
whereby the soul is uplifted to the realm of transcendence. In a three- 
stage cosmic process, the soul is first emanated into the world; then it 
needs to reach the state of rapture or conversion, upon which it is 
drawn back to its original abode.” In Ficino’s wording, these three 
stages are emanatio, raptio, and remeatio (“return”). As synonyms for raptio 
he also used conversio and vivificatio. In any case, he related this state to 
the four Platonic frenzies and viewed them as sudden outbursts of 
ecstasy. It does not require a leap of faith to connect Agrippa’s ideas of 


68 As indicated by Vittoria Perrone Compagni in DOP 86 and Paola Zambelli in 
“Agrippa di Nettesheim, Dialogus de homine,” Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, XIII 
(1958), 60-61 (48r-v). 

© Hanegraaff, “The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino,” 557-562. Agrippa dedicates 
nine chapters in the third book of the De occulta philosophia (III 45-53) to prophetic 
madness and ecstasy. However, he mostly reiterates Ficino’s interpretation of the four 
frenzies: erotic, poetic, mystical, and prophetic. 

70 Marsilio Ficino, In Plotinum 1, iti in Opera, 1559. See also Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries in 
the Renaissance (New York: The Norton Library, 1968), 36-38. Wind analyzed Ficino's 
pattern of emanatio-raptio-remeatio in Renaissance iconography. 
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exposure and the sudden attainment of divine knowledge to Ficino’s 
raptio and frenzies. 


V. Conclusion 


Based on my examination, it is evident that Cornelius Agrippa, like 
other Renaissance syncretists before and after him, attempted to build, 
promote, and ultimately defend the heterodox notion of a pious 
Christian magician. His theory of magic is decisively marked by 
heterodox religious convictions and theological considerations. In a 
dualist Neoplatonic perspective, formulated in the programmatic first 
sentence of the De occulta philosophia, the German humanist viewed the 
human agent as a spiritual being of divine essence, which can use the 
hierarchical structure of the emanated cosmos to restoring its 
primordial unity with God. In line with Plotinus’ doctrine of the partly 
descended and fragmented soul, as well as Iamblichus’ doctrine of 
theurgy, Agrippa attempted to develop a magical program that would 
lead the magus to spiritual ascent, which he likely understood as a state 
of ecstatic illumination.’”! In this process, faith had a central role, both 
as a safeguard in the magician’s dealings with higher entities and as an 
affective state of mind that could initiate a radical change of 
consciousness and ascent to the pure intellect. And this, Agrippa 
believed, was all that genuine magicians cared about. 
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I. Introduction 


Despite early and persisting skepticism about the existence of witches, 
most famously from Reginald Scot in his 1584 treatise, the Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, witchcraft remained a topical phenomenon throughout 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century England. Critical scholarship has 
produced two recurring postulations about why witch-belief retained its 
relevance. On the one hand, the prosecution of witches acted as a 
theological defense against those who transgressed conventional moral 
boundaries;? on the other, it was a rational, socio-political strategy for 
state authorities who sought to establish themselves as protectors of 
order against dangerous Others — namely, women who rejected the 
roles set out for them by the early modern patriarchy.? But playwrights 
like William Shakespeare, Thomas Middleton, and Ben Jonson 
complicate the role of the witch. This chapter focuses on Macbeth in 
particular and analyzes how the Weird Sisters influence the titular 
character to straddle the same moral/socially functionalist lines that the 
witch-figure signifies in the early modern cultural imagination. The play 
does this by prompting Macbeth to re-evaluate his perception of the 
Good through sixteenth-century humanist moral philosophy, which I 


1 Carleton University, Canada. 

? See Stuart Clark, Thinking with Demons: Ideas of Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1997); Marianne Hester, “Patriarchal reconstruction 
and witch-hunting,” in Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and Belief, eds. 
Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, Gareth Roberts (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 288-308. 

3 See Charlotte Rose-Millar, Witchcraft, the Devil, and Emotions in Early Modern England 
(New York: Taylor & Francis, 2017); Deborah Willis, Malevolent Nurture: Witch-hunting 
and Maternal Power in Early Modern England (New York: Cornell University Press, 1995). 
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argue anticipates the moral deliberation of modern pragmatist ethics — a 
reflective process mediated by human reason in an uncertain situation, 
rather than morals that result from custom or habit.4 The Church’s 
ideas of virtue fall prey to each man’s ability to rationalize his actions 
according to what serves him — the Good becomes not a matter of 
what is universally moral, but of what is good for each man in his 
individual circumstances. In Macbeth, Shakespeare implicitly aligns 
himself with contemporary skeptics of humanist moral philosophy by 
calling attention to the moral depravity of people who abuse reason to 
augment their own power. 

However, Shakespeare simultaneously explores the influence the 
Weird Sisters have on Macbeth to demonstrate that the temptation to 
forsake the laws of God — to pursue one’s own good and, in so doing, 
destabilize the public order which partially relies on such laws — is a 
threat that stems from within the socio-political system. Macbeth (1606) 
was written and performed at a time when belief in witchcraft was 
evolving, particularly at the highest echelons of society. Once an avid 
witch-hunter, especially in the early 1590s when a group of accused 
witches from North Berwick were tried for plotting against his life, 
James I became increasingly skeptical of the validity of witchcraft 
persecution as he settled into his reign over both England and 
Scotland.> Peter Elmer suggests that the deflation of the witch pursuit 
corresponds to the relative political stability England enjoyed once it 
had again obtained a male monarch with heirs for succession; on the 
contrary, the persecution of witches tended to flare up at times of 
political and religious crises, as it did in the 1590s and 1640s, as 
monarchs needed a scapegoat against whom to unite the people.° It is, 
likewise, notable that just after the start of his English reign, James 
reissued the Witchcraft Act (1604), last revised by Elizabeth I in 1563, 
to include harsher punishments against any one thought to have 


^ Steven Fesmire, John Dewey and the Moral Imagination: Pragmatism in Ethics (New York: 
Indiana University Press, 2003). 

5 See James Sharpe, Instruments of Darkness: Witchcraft in Early Modern England (New York: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997), 50-51; and Brian Levack, The Witchcraft 
Sourcebook (New York: Routledge, 2015), 101. 

6 Peter Elmer, “Saints or sorcerers’: Quakerism, demonology, and the decline of 
witchcraft in seventeenth-century England,” in Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies 
in Culture and Belief, eds. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, Gareth Roberts (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 147. 
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“consult[ed], covenant[ed], entertain[ed]” spirits (presumably of the 
devil) in any capacity.’ It is likely that such a decision was a power 
move through which the king could show his authority and solidify his 
rule over the English people. After this period of transition, however, 
his pursuit of alleged witches waned as did his conviction in the cause, 
and it is arguably this turn away from the witch hunt which allowed 
playwrights like Shakespeare (and Thomas Middleton and Ben Jonson, 
with whose works I will conclude this chapter) to construct the figure 
of the witch outside the bounds of immorality, and, instead, to use her 
to reveal the hypocrisy of people who would willingly condemn others 
for vices of which they, too, are culpable. In Macbeth, then, it is not the 
witches (alone, at least) who have the potential to destroy morality and 
order, but the very people who should, and would claim to, uphold 
them. 


II. The rational deliberation of humanist moral philosophy 


The shift to a more individually-centered concept of morality in 
sixteenth-century England arguably resulted from two major cultural 
events: the rise in humanist scholarship — which, as Robert Ornstein 
notes, loosened the tie between morality and theology because it looked 
back to classical, rather than Christian, philosophy — and, not long after, 
the Protestant Reformation.’ Ornstein argues that while “medieval 
Catholicism placed the burden of ethical discipline upon the institution 
of the Church, which interpreted God’s law, commanded obedience to 
it, and punished the recalcitrant sinner through its juridical authorities 
[...] the Reformation shifted the burden of moral discipline to the 
individual conscience.” Reorienting the concept of morality from a 
communal understanding of what it meant to be good or bad, right or 
wrong, to an individual interpretation naturally left one vulnerable to 
misinterpretation. And with humanist scholarship resurrecting 
Aristotelian philosophies about ethics, much of which emphasized 
individual reason as the key to attaining and maintaining virtue, it 


7 Garthine Walker, “The Strangeness of the Familiar: Witchcraft and the Law in Early 
Modern England,” in The Extraordinary and the Everyday in Early Modern England, eds. 
Angela McShane and Garthine Walker (New York: Springer, 2010), 113. 

8 Robert Ornstein, The Moral Vision of Jacobean Tragedy (New York: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1960), 34. 

9 Ornstein, Moral Vision, 33. 
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becomes apparent how the shift in religious and intellectual discourses 
could combine to alter one’s perception of what it meant to act in the 
interest of the Good. 

In Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle divides the concept of “virtue” into 
two branches: the moral and the intellectual, “philosophic wisdom and 
understanding and practical wisdom being intellectual, liberality and 
temperance being moral.”! However, Jill Kraye concludes that “since 
according to [Aristotle] the most excellent part of man was his rational 
soul, it necessarily followed that the most perfect virtue was intellectual 
rather than moral"! While Aristotle claims that the intellectual virtue 
obeys the rational principle, he also concedes that the rational principle 
itself partially constitutes an irrational element, thereby making the 
rational principle itself “twofold”: “one subdivision having it in the 
strict sense and in itself, and the other having a tendency to obey.”'? It 
becomes evident that Aristotle’s primary idea of virtue, which he calls 
the main indicator of the “good” in people, is imbued with a rational 
potential that itself could yield to the individual appetite and will.'3 The 
Aristotelian virtue which infiltrated Renaissance humanist scholarship, 
then, brought with it the idea that one could be virtuous by ceding to 
their own rational deductions of the Good. Though ever at odds with 
the side of the rational principle that leaned towards obedience, one’s 
intellectual virtue could privilege an aforementioned “practical wisdom” 
— ie. an intellectual understanding of virtue that favoured a pragmatic 
perspective of morality. 

But despite the early modern deferral to Aristotelian authority on 
many philosophical issues including the nature, division and location of 
the soul,!* such secularized conceptions of virtue were met with 


10 Aristotle, “Book I,” in Nicozzachean Ethics, trans. W.D Ross (Boston: MIT, 1994- 
2009). 

11 This where several Renaissance philosophers (including Marcilius Ficino, Justus 
Lipsius and Francisco de Quevedo) disagreed with Aristotle, arguing instead that moral 
virtues were necessary before one could embark on productive contemplation. Jill 
Kraye, “Moral Philosophy,” in The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Philosophy, eds. C. 
B. Schmitt, Eckhard Kessler, Quentin Skinner and Jill Kraye (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 337. 

12 Aristotle, “Book I.” 

13 Tbidem. 

14 See Fernando Vidal, The Sciences of the Soul: The Early modern Origins of Psychology (New 
York: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 23-26. 
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skepticism. Michel de Montaigne, for example, agreed that “virtue 
based solely on rational discipline is more ideal than a religious virtue 
enforced by the dread of eternal damnation or the hope of eternal 
rewards.” He also argued that moral codes are essentially obeyed 
because they are customary, not because they are rational.!5 But 
regardless of his apparent promotion of virtue rooted in an individual’s 
rational decision to act morally, and not coerced to do so through 
communal habit, he does not disregard the need for religion. Rather, 
Montaigne suggests blending individual reason with religious morality, 
claiming, “we do not satisfy ourselves with serving God with our souls 
and understandings only” and, thus, “we must...accompany our faith 
with all the reason we have."!6 And yet, like Aristotle, Montaigne 
ultimately privileges reason above even moral virtue, since “[neither] 
the heart and soul [are] governed and commanded by faith, ‘tis but 
reason that they should muster all our other faculties, according as they 
are able to perform to the Service and assistance of their design." 
Thus, for Montaigne, one’s ability to maintain faith is very much 
dependant on the strength of reason to direct one towards God, and so 
his concept of virtue is related to Aristotle’s as both the classical and 
humanist philosophers underscore reason as the driving force of virtue, 
both intellectual virtue meant to lead one to a practical good and virtue 
tied to faith in God. 

But Montaigne also recognizes the potential for reason to lead an 
individual astray, conceding that because “man’s reasoning is imperfect, 
he must struggle not only to use his reason but also to use it well — as 
an instrument of truth and not self-delusion.”'® The interpretative 
nature of the Protestant faith, coupled with various circulating 
discourses about the relationship between individual reason and virtue, 
implicitly suggested that early moderns might use reason to manipulate 
their own perceptions of what it means to be or do good. I argue 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries employ the witch-figure to explore 
the consequences of this possibility, to highlight the dangerous 
potential inherent in human nature to overextend reason beyond the 


15 Tbidem, 35, 38. 

16 Michel de Montaigne, “Book II, Chapter xii—Apology for Raimond Sebond,” in 
Essais, trans. Charles Cotton (Project Gutenberg, 2006). 

17 Ibidem. 

18 Ornstein, Moral Vision, 39. 
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bounds of what is right, motivated by the pursuit of personal good and 
self-interest. This occurs not only in cases like Macbeth’s, where one's 
ability to rationalize justifies even the most heinous crimes, but in the 
case of the early modern witch in general, who becomes a scapegoat 
figure onto whom people can project their own potential for 
immorality. In so doing, they displace the capacity for evil, which is 
innate to all people, onto one dangerous Other against whom religious 
and political authorities can unite the people in order to reinforce 
Christian and English virtues, all while denying the reality of how 
closely related they are to those they would cast out for wickedness. 


III. Why the Witch? 


If, according to humanist scholarship, one’s moral perspective is 
dependent upon the ability to reason, then one might ask what role the 
witch plays in exploiting the dangerous potential of this relationship. It 
is my contention that the witch is one of the most appropriate figures 
through which to analyze the tie between one’s moral and rational 
impulses, as she is invested in both.? Early modern English 
demonologists agreed that the witch is truly made the moment she 
makes a pact with the devil, essentially selling her soul and forsaking 
her baptism in exchange for the powers he might provide her.? As 
such, the witch was the minion of the devil, created from within the 
same theological system that determined people’s ideas about heaven 
and hell (Lucifer himself being nonetheless part of people’s 
understanding of the Christian narrative overall). However, the witch 
was also ostracized from society as a moral abomination, having 
contracted with the devil in the first place — thus, she existed both 
inside and outside the religious systems which influenced early modern 


19 Moreover, Brian Levack and Alan Macfarlane both found that statistically, accused 
witches across early modern England and Europe were overwhelmingly female. Levack, 
Witchcraft Sourcebook, 133; Alan Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England (New 
York: Routledge, 1999), 160. 

20 John Cotta claims, “it is the mans consent, contract and covent alone, not the acte 
itself’ that makes a witch (qtd. in Frances E. Dolan, Dangerous Familiars: Representations of 
Domestic Crime in England 1550-1700 (New York: Cornell UP, 1994), 195). See also 
William Perkins, A discourse of the damned art of witchcraft so farre forth as it is renealed in 
the Scriptures, and manifest by true experience, printed by Cantrel Legge. (London: Early 
English Books Online, 1608), 48. 
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moral perceptions and it is this position that makes her best suited to 
disturb those perceptions from within the systems themselves. 

Equally intriguing as the witch’s relationship to theological morality 
is the ways in which witchcraft belief was imbued with discourses of 
rationality.2! Many English demonologists recognized the rational 
choice involved in becoming a witch. In his treatise on witchcraft, 
William Perkins argues that only pacts made with the devil by people in 
their right mind and made consciously could be considered legitimate.” 
The witch, therefore, had to make her decision to abandon God, to 
forsake her baptism, using active reason, fully aware of the theological 
consequences of such an action. But why would any indoctrinated 
Christian risk the salvation of her soul by making this pact? The 
possible answers also pertain to rationality. Frances Dolan underscores 
the fact that most of the women who were accused of practicing 
witchcraft were poor and elderly, without social purpose or resources to 
sustain them.? Making a pact with the devil imbued a witch with his 
powers and, thus, provided a means of acquiring basic necessities for 
self-preservation. However, it also provided women with a sense of 
power in a world where they, particularly older women beyond their 
reproductive prime, were often denied it. It became common belief that 
because of their frustration with their social marginality, women were 
not only more likely to seek out power through immoral means, but 
also to abuse that power should they acquire it.24 It was then reasonable 
for elites to pursue these potentially dangerous witches and to hold 


21 Peter Harrison observes how the intellectual curiosity which is part of Aristoteliean 
virtue, and came to be seen as a positive personal attribute in the scientific 
experimentalism of the eighteenth-century, was briefly looked on with suspicion, 
especially as it became tied to Catholic superstition and gradually, the dark arts and 
enchantment (Peter Harrison, “Curiosity, Forbidden Knowledge, and the Reformation 
of Natural Philosophy in Early Modern England” Isis 92:2 (2001): 268, 275). This 
further demonstrates the link between the practice of witchcraft and intellectual, 
rational, experimentation. Francis Bacon sought to reconfigure the view of intellectual 
curiosity in the view of the natural sciences, by arguing that seeking knowledge is not 
vain, but conceding that it could corrupt one if they seek it “without the true corrective 
[of God]" (qtd. in Harrison, “Curiosity, Forbidden Knowledge, and the Reformation of 
Natural Philosophy,” 279). Here, Bacon aligns with Montaigne in advocating the use of 
reason, but coupled with moral influenced to prevent human corruption and abuse. 

2 Perkins, A discourse of the damned art of witchcraft, 170. 

23 Dolan, Dangerous Familiars, 196. 

24 Ibidem. 
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them accountable, both for their decisions to refute theological and 
earthly laws and for their crimes committed against neighbours, often 
in revenge for being slighted. These social and political authorities 
could further justify their prosecution of these women because witches 
made these decisions to defy spiritual and political authorities 
rationally.25 The cognizance of their choice made them all the guiltier. 
Furthermore, as in the case with James I and the correlated patterns of 
witch persecution with political and religious crises in the realm, Dolan 
notes that “early modern England witnessed a crisis of order, focusing 
on gender relations that began around 1550, peaked in 1650, and 
passed by 1700”.26 It is intriguing that these dates correspond to 
significant occurrences in English witch persecution: Elizabeth passed a 
Witchcraft Act in 1563 (the first since the one her father, Henry VIII, 
passed in 1542), revising the parameters by which a person may be 
accused of witchcraft and how so punished; the witch-hunts, which has 
subsided significantly during James’ English reign, intensified again 
during the 1640s at the time of the English Civil War; and by the end of 
the century, recorded witchcraft cases in England had considerably 
diminished." There was a notable parallel, then, between the 
petsecution of witches and difficulties in relations between men and 
women, which suggests that accusations and convictions of witchcraft 
were ways to subdue otherwise unruly women under the control of 
male-dominated institutions. As Dolan notes, “for women to be 
constituted as powerful, men must be constituted as weak,” and such 
could not be abided by the patriarchal traditions which informed and 
shaped much of early modern English society.28 

But the desire to act in one’s own interest, regardless of the moral or 
spiritual consequences, is an innate human weakness that does not 
discriminate based on gender. The witch hunts themselves were 
propagated by male members of society choosing to suppress their own 


25 Ibidem, 194; Macfarlane, 206. 

26 Dolan, Dangerous Familiars, 17. 

27 Levack makes this evident when he states that the 1640s saw England’s “main” 
witch-hunt, which was still relatively tame because of the “belated and incomplete 
reception of the cumulative concept of witchcraft” by that time (Witchcraft Sourcebook, 
200). Moreover, the statistics he uses to trace female conviction extend only to 1675 
(Ibidem, 133), which further implies that witchcraft records had decreased by the end 
of the century. 

28 Dolan, Dangerous Familiars, 217. 
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Appetites by persecuting others for possessing, and acting on, those 
same internal instincts. Indeed, these witch hunts were sanctioned by 
both Church and State alike who, likewise, manipulated reason to 
benefit their own causes; as David D. Hall notes, “legal rationality 
became the instrument of a national state bent on imposing ideological 
conformity” and as such, “witchcraft and religion were but points on a 
spectrum.”” Both required people to rationally consent to certain 
beliefs — the difference is that while religious authorities aimed to have 
the unity of belief create ideological conformity, whereby they could 
augment the power of the Church over the people, those who rationally 
contracted with the devil often did so to break free of the various 
confines (economic, gender etc.) that institutions like the Church and 
State imposed upon them. This is the hypocrisy that Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries explore in their depictions of the relationship 
between dramatic witches and human protagonists. Unlike the elderly 
women who chose to contract the devil for economic advantage, or 
even the wives who sought to procure some semblance of power in an 
otherwise male-dominated society, Macbeth relies on witchcraft for the 
purpose of personal gain which extends beyond necessity, based solely 
on his desires for power. While the Weird Sisters provide the means by 
which he is able to actively pursue his desires, the supernatural 
interaction does not create his immoral appetites, but inflates pre- 
existing desires. However, Macbeth uses the works and words of the 
witches to rationalize transgressing moral bounds. As Dolan highlights 
in Macbeth, “the witches’ prophecies and Macbeth’s choices comingle, 
making Macbeth’s agency and accountability the central question.” 
Thus, while the witches’ oracles influence Macbeth’s decision to 
murder, usurp, and continue wreaking havoc on Shakespeare’s 
Scotland, it is his own rational process in justifying those actions which 
reveal that the real danger is not always supematural. It is telling that in 
Macbeth, the Sisters are allowed to vanish without consequences for 
their own immoral actions. I suggest that Shakespeare permits this 
notable absence at the conclusion of the play because in the end the 
witches are not the primary problem. Often, it is those who are left 
behind who most require penance. 


? David D. Hall, “Witchcraft and the Limitations of Interpretation," New England 
Quarterly 58:1 (1985): 258-259. 
30 Dolan, Dangerous Familiars, 227. 
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IV. Macbeth 


While past scholarship has underestimated the immense effect the 
Weird Sisters have on Macbeth, reducing them to “cosmic forces of 
evil” or “incarnations’ of the devil,*! it is my contention that they more 
aptly unearth what George Gifford observes in his Discourse on 
Witchcraft, “the power of the devil is in the hearts of men...something 
internal to the self with the power to influence and manipulate."?? The 
effect of the supernatural interaction on Macbeth emphasizes not 
necessarily the maleficium of the Sisters, but the ways in which their 
prophecies force Macbeth to confront an underlying darkness which 
existed within himself before he ever encountered them. Rather than 
referring to them, reductively I think, as mere manifestations of evil, it 
is perhaps more accurate to describe them in the vein of Robin Grove, 
who calls the Weird Sisters “malevolent and weird, yet banally 
commonplace.”33 They are not “commonplace,” however, because of 
any redundant witch character tropes they embody, but because many 
of their supposed witch-specific characteristics apply equally to the 
human characters. For example, their power of suggestion through 
prophecy is not as demonic as it may seem. This is evident when 
Macbeth asks himself, “why then do I yield to this suggestion,” wherein 
he foreshadows the ways in which he will continue to manipulate the 
prophecies using his own reasoning techniques to justify his own 
inherent, morally questionable desires.?^^ The “suggestion” to which he 
refers is the murder of Duncan, which the Sisters themselves never 
actually propose; they merely foresee that “Macbeth...shall be king 
hereafter.”?35 Macbeth himself concludes that Duncan has to die, and 
quickly, if the prophecy is to see immediate fruition. Andrew C. Bradley 
argues that Macbeth’s rapid presumption to murder is a sign that he is 


31 See M. D. W. Jeffreys, “The Weird Sisters in Macbeth,’ English Studies in Africa 1:1 
(1958): 53; and Irving Ribner, “Macbeth: The Pattern of Idea and Action,” Shakespeare 
Quarterly 10:2 (1959): 151. 

32 George Gifford, A discourse of the subtill practises of deuilles by vvitches and sorcerers by 
which men are and haue bin greatly deluded: the antiquitie of them: their diners sorts and names, 
printed by T. Orwin (London: Early English Books Online, 1587), 59. 

33 Robin Grove, “Multiplying villainies of nature,” in Focus on Macbeth, ed. John Russell 
Brown (New York: Psychology Press, 1982, 2005), 113. 

34 William Shakespeare, Macbeth, ed. Nicholas Brooke (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2008), I.iii.157. 

35 Ibidem, Liii.50. 
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no innocent man; rather, it is likely that he has already considered 
usutpation, and the prophecies now provide him with an excuse to 
pursue those underlying fantasies.?° This also supports Katherine 
Woods’ observation that Macbeth internalizes the influence of the 
witches.37 I argue that this occurs because they are figures who have 
given themselves over to the devil, and who, therefore, act inherently in 
their own interests regardless of moral consequences. But the early 
modern English audience would have come to expect such self-interest 
from witches, who have sacrificed a union with God to pursue earthly 
delights under the lure of the devil. What is more intriguing is not the 
Sisters’ presumed disregard for Christian morality, but the ways 
Macbeth himself comes to reflect them. The Weird Sisters become an 
example of what Peter Stallybrass notes is a significant revelation 
inherent in witchcraft beliefs — that they are “less a reflection of a real 
‘evil’ than a social construction from which we learn more about the 
accuser than the accused.” 

The social construction of witchcraft becomes evident in the ways 
Macbeth is able to take up the witches’ rhetoric and to disguise 
otherwise demonic self-interest as a rationalized strategy for individual 
good. Arthur Stein observes this parallel between the Weird Sisters and 
Macbeth in what he refers to as “word-magic”: the rhetorical strategy 
Macbeth employs to persuade himself to act against his conscience.39 
This word-magic is perhaps most evident in Macbeth’s monologue at 
the start of Act One Scene Seven which Stein calls a “discourse of 


36 Andrew C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear and 
Macbeth (New York: Macmillan, 1992), 301. His pre-existing desire to take Duncan’s 
place again manifests when Macbeth sees the phantom dagger, and though he is 
evidently unnerved by its appearance, he confirms “thou marshall’st me the way I was 
going" (Shakespeare, Macbeth, I1.i.43), thereby confirming that while the dagger, like the 
witches’ prophecies, provide the means by which Macbeth might actually undertake the 
murder, his own thoughts were already pointed that way. 

37 Katherine Woods, Witchcraft plays 1587-1635: A psychoanalytic approach (Proquest: 
Loughborough University, 2011). 

38 Peter Stallybrass, “Macbeth and witchcraft,” in Focus on Macbeth, ed. John Russell 
Brown (New York: Psychology Press, 1982, 2005): 190. 

39 Arthur Stein, “Macbeth and Word-Magic,” The Sewanee Review 59:2 (1958), 273. He 
also refers to this rhetoric as Macbeth’s “incantations” (Ibidem, 283), further 
demonstrating the influence of the witches and his encounter with them on his mode 
of thinking. 
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reason,” oscillating between the rational and ethical. When weighing 
the potential consequences of killing Duncan, Macbeth’s considerations 
are practical rather than moral. He admits he fears the “even-handed 
justice” of God — that is, he fears for coming retribution, not because 
he acknowledges the act of murder would be wrong, but because God 
prescribes it so.! He further reasons that because Duncan is so 
virtuous, his murder, if discovered, will “blow the horrid deed in every 
eye"? Here, Macbeth’s concern is for the widespread damage to his 
reputation should the truth of the crime get out. He does not ruminate 
on the moral consequences for his soul of committing such an act. 
Instead, Duncan's ongoing virtue proves to be an obstacle to Macbeth, 
as it risks his reputation by threatening to expose the dark ambition that 
drives him. His brief reconsideration of the murder, wherein he tells his 
wife “we will proceed no further in this business,” is again a result of 
his concern for “castling] aside" the “golden opinion" he has 
henceforth garnered as a warrior in the kingdom.* His primary concern 
is for his own position and for maintaining the good name he has 
earned. Ironically, the reputation he seeks to maintain is based not in 
virtue, like Duncan's, but in his ability to kill. The focus of his rhetorical 
musings demonstrate that, indeed, the word-magic is “amoral, and 
merely an attempt to apply," or perhaps more accurately, maintain and 
secure "power."^ This also ties Macbeth closer to the Sisters 
themselves, as he uses his word-magic to persuade himself of the good 
of the deed for his own circumstances, disregarding the spiritual 
consequences. Likewise, Dolan notes that a witch's speech was thought 
to be one of her most destructive actions, and the criminalization of 
women in the courts often focused on the ways they could use curses 
and prophecies to invoke the devil’s spirit to their benefit and to the 
detriment of others. Here, Macbeth's speech works similarly to 
motivate him towards the murder of Duncan. But like the witches who 


40 Tbidem, 273. 

^! Shakespeare, Macbeth, 1.vii.10. 

42 Ibidem, 1.vii.24. 

^ Ibidem, I.vii. 31, 33, 35. 

44 Stein, “Macbeth and Word-Magic,” 273. 
4 Dolan, Dangerous Familiars, 199 
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were tried, convicted and executed for their demonic speech, it also 
works towards Macbeth’s own demise.* 

While Stein also notes that as the play progresses, Macbeth 
“grop[es] towards the emotional realization that the rational and the 
ethical are not really separated at all,’47 I argue that this process is a 
gradual one, and that even after Duncan’s death, Macbeth, nonetheless, 
utilizes his power of reasoning to continue to justify his immoral acts 
because they serve his desire for power and security. That is not to say 
that Macbeth does not feel the emotional impact of his crimes early on, 
as he is visibly perturbed when he discovers that he “could...not 
pronounce Amen” (Shakespeare 11.11.28). However, his drive to act 
consists largely of rational justifications without moral consideration, 
which would risk hindering his resolve. And while it is likely that 
Macbeth’s grief is based in true feeling for the death of his king and 
friend, his choice to feign surprise and innocence by exuding a 
passionate outcry against the deed is a rational one, and another 
maneuver not only to distance himself from blame, but to elevate 
himself above those lesser followers whose unfeeling responses might 
signal them as unbefitting to rule or, in the case of Malcolm and 
Donaldbain, guilty of the crime itself. This is particularly evident in the 
soliloguy where he attempts to justify killing his friend — a speech 
which is intriguing because it is riddled with references to the Weird 
Sisters and their prophecies, thus demonstrating the immense influence 
they have on his psyche even after the initial premonitions have been 
fulfilled. He is bitter when he recalls that Banquo “chid the Sisters,” 
and yet even so, “they hailed him father to a line of kings / Upon my 
head they placed a fruitless crown / And put a barren sceptre in my 
gripe.”# His use of the passive demonstrates that Macbeth views 
himself as subservient to the Sisters, to whom he ascribes the active 
role in making his kingship possible. By taking the passive role, 
Macbeth also displaces his own moral accountability onto figures who 
are already social and moral outcasts: “for them the gracious Duncan I 


46 See David L. Kranz, “The Sounds of Supernatural Soliciting in Macbeth,” Studies in 
Philology 100:3 (2003): 346-383. Like Stein, Kranz also notes how Macbeth’s speech 
patterns come to echo the Weird Sisters’ and so links him to them. 

47 Stein, “Macbeth and Word-Magic,” 273. 

48 Shakespeare, Macbeth, III.i.56, 59-61. 
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have murdered, / ... / Only for tbem.’® But this is another case where 
Macbeth uses word-magic to rationalize his crimes, skewing the 
circumstances to suit his own purposes. In reality, Macbeth murdered 
Duncan to satisfy his own desires, but he attempts to capitalize on the 
Sisters’ ambivalently sinister presence to free himself from blame and 
guilt. His willingness to skew his perception to mollify his heinous 
action signals his continuing descent into madness, as his perception of 
his own infallibility becomes less rational and more deluded in his 
desperation to preserve his kingship at all costs. 

Because the Weird Sisters also prophesize that Banquo will beget 
kings, Macbeth concludes that “to be thus is nothing / But to be safely 
thus.”’50 His kingship is only ever temporary as long as Banquo lives to 
father sons who, according to prophecy, will sit on the throne after 
Macbeth. And as Macbeth himself fulfills his own prophecy for 
kingship by murdering the king that came before, so it is feasible to 
suggest that he fears not only his own barren succession, but that he 
may meet Duncan’s end. What is intriguing, though, is the way he uses 
Banquo’s noble spirit as a motivation for murdering him: 


That dauntless temper of his mind 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear."5! 


Whereas previously, Duncan’s virtue provided reason for Macbeth 
to avoid murder, here, Banquo’s parallel virtue makes him equally 
fearful and, yet, it is for this reason that he must die. This evolution of 
Macbeth’s reason, from viewing virtue as dissuasion to persuasion, 
exhibits his moral regression as he sinks deeper into his own depravity, 
which he rationalizes by claiming self-defense. He does this by verbally 
manipulating the situation to make Banquo seem threatening to him — 
to the murderers, he declares, “that every minute of his being thrusts 
ni against my near’st of life,” as though it is Banquo who is plotting 
against him, and not the other way around.? He speaks similarly to 
Lady Macbeth, justifying his murder scheme by claiming they “remain 


49 Ibidem, IILi.65-67, emphasis mine. 
50 Ibidem, III.i.46-47. 

5! Ibidem, III.i.51-54. 

52 Ibidem, III.i.117-18. 
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in danger,” and so will retain the fear that “shakes us nightly” as long as 
Banquo lives.” From Macbeth’s point of view, Banquo is a threat to his 
life, to the life of his succession, and to the kingship which has 
consumed his thoughts. Thus, while his false statements are evidently 
tactics for rallying the murderers and his wife to his cause, they also 
exhibit his own internal justification for the crime as well as his method 
for easing his moral conscience. 

It is because of Macbeth’s willingness to rationalize his actions even 
beyond the advice of his wife, who seems at first to guide his hand, that 
I centre my argument around Macbeth and the influence of the Weird 
Sisters on his ability to manipulate rhetoric and morality to suit his 
purposes. While many scholars have noted the ways in which she 
functions like the Weird Sisters to drive Macbeth towards murder,» 
women like Lady Macbeth were always already presumed to be 
susceptible to the devil in early modern English discourse, which is why 
English demonologists like Perkins and Thomas Cooper declared that 
witches were more likely to be female than male. But, the power to 
reason and their alleged superiority of mind was supposed to keep men 
virtuous, and so elevate them above the weaker sex. However, 
Macbeth’s tendency to manipulate reason towards his own good 
demonstrates that the capability for intellectual weakness and self- 
interest is not gender specific, nor is it necessarily demonic. Such 
temptation to act in one’s own good can affect everyone, male or 
female, old witch or young maiden. The difference is that men were in 
a social, political, and domestic position to displace that fallibility onto 
women, using the figure of the witch to suppress their own human 
weakness — which is arguably itself a rational choice. 

Macbeth continues to be motivated by his personal good when he 
seeks out the Weird Sisters for information about the impending battle 
against MacDuff and Duncan’s sons. He accepts uncritical, surface- 
level interpretations of the three apparitions, which he does because the 


53 Ibidem, IILii.16, 21. 

54 See for example Stallybrass, “Macbeth and witchcraft,” 196. 

55 See Perkins, A discourse of the damned art of witchcraft, 168; and Thomas Cooper, 
Sathan transformed into an angell of light expressing his dangerous impostures under glorious shewes. 
Emplified [sic] specially in the doctrine of witchcraft, and such sleights of Satan, as are incident 
thereunto. Very necessary to discerne the speciplague raging in these dayes, and so to hide 
our selues from the snare thereof (London: Early Modern English Books Online, 1622), 206. 
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impossibilities these interpretations pose — that trees might move, that a 
person might exist without being “born” — assure him of his own 
victory and so serve his personal good. Moreover, his loose 
interpretations give him the confidence to assert, “for mine own good / 
All causes shall give way” — a reiteration of his commitment to his own 
version of the good regardless of moral consequences.56 However, it is 
also through these apparitions that the Weird Sisters are able to expose 
Macbeth’s dangerous egocentrism, as they predict that Macbeth “shall 
spurn fate, scorn death, and bear / His hopes ‘bove wisdom, grace and 
fear.”5’ The Sisters underscore that Macbeth’s obsession with power 
has made him vulnerable to deception and destruction because he has 
forsaken human virtue in favour of securing his kingship. They 
highlight the fact that his decision to rationalize his immoral actions, 
fueled by his self-interest and an individual desire for power, have put 
Macbeth on the path towards his bloody end. 

It may be, as John Stachniewski claims, that the evil inherent in 
Macbeth is stimulated by the witches, but assuming that “Shakespeare’s 
inability to resolve the contradictions of the civil and military codes of 
manliness” (between the virtu of manly strength and ambition and 
Christian virtue) “cause him to go to metaphysical origins of evil” 
overlooks the fact the evil in the play is 707 metaphysical - it is innately 
human. Thus, any evil the audience perceives in the witches is a 
reflection of the evil in Macbeth himself; arguably, if they are able to 
stimulate the evil in him it is because their evils are related. The Weird 
Sisters, therefore, are not necessarily “other” or “metaphysical” or even 
wholly “supernatural” nor are they outsider figures who bring disorder. 
Rather, they reveal that the potential for the destruction of order, 
whether by pursuing one’s self-interest or by manipulating the linguistic 
tools of conventional morality towards individual ends, resides within 
the bounds of order itself, often in the innermost parts of those 
charged with upholding it (Macbeth is a king, after all). It is, as Marina 
Favila argues, that the witches only betray Macbeth by reflecting him.5° 


56 Shakespeare, Macbeth, III .vii.136-137. 

57 Ibidem, III.v.30-31 

58 John Stachniewski, “Calvinist Psychology in Macbeth,” Shakespeare Studies 20 (1988): 
186. 

5 Marina Favila, "Mortal Thoughts’ and Magical Thinking in Macbeth,’ Modern Philology 
99:1 (2011): 17. 
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By imbuing Macbeth with witch-like characteristics in this way, 
Shakespeare engages with what Stuart Clark calls inversion and misrule, 
which can operate by inverting the qualities of binary opposites to 
make a similar point.’ Macbeth’s use of word-magic and the Sisters’ 
ability to objectively trace Macbeth’s role in his own destruction invert 
the qualities of man and witch, and even male and female, and suggests 
that Macbeth and the witches are part of the same ideological system. 
For, the Sisters’ ability to perceive the inevitable bitter conclusion of 
Macbeth’s egomaniacal delusion, which he has allowed himself to enter 
into by rationalizing all of his actions towards bis best interest, 
demonstrates an objective deduction that requires the kind of clear- 
headed reasoning which was thought to be characteristic of men in the 
period — while women were thought to be more emotional and, so, 
psychologically unstable. In his uncritical acceptance of the apparitions 
and his insistence on pushing on towards a war he cannot win, 
Macbeth demonstrates the kind of impulse and irrationality more 
characteristic of women. And so he and the witches exchange gender 
roles by embodying the characteristics conventional of the other. Clark 
observes that these dramatic performances which used misrule and 
inversion “were conceived by the greatest artists of the period as 
statements about the power of royal authority to bring order and virtue 
to men’s engagements.”6! In the case of Macbeth, Shakespeare inverts 
king and witch, and yet binds them through linguistic similarities and 
self-interested tendencies, to highlight that the two figures exist on one 
spectrum. While the witch may use rational contract to further her self- 
interest outside the bounds of conventional morality and acceptable 
social codes of conduct, religious and political authorities create order 
and preach virtue at the expense of the witch, who becomes a 
repository for humanity’s immoral impulses and a scapegoat which 
allows the king, Church, and State to maintain the male power 
structures that continued to shape early modern English society.” 


60 Kranz, “Sounds of Supernatural Soliciting,” 350, makes a related observation when 
he notes that Macbeth's language is linked to the Sisters’ specifically through chiasmic 
antithesis (foul and fair, fair and foul, for example) using inverted opposites to 
demonstrate a similarity between the human and supernatural characters. 

61 Stuart Clark, “Inversion, Misrule, and the Meaning of Witchcraft,” Past and Present 87 
(1980): 119. 

62 It is important to note that numerous scholars agree that the beliefs surrounding 
witchcraft was largely motivated by political and religious authorities seeking a way to 
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V. Conclusion 


Shakespeare is not alone in the way he uses the figure of the witch to 
reveal people’s tendency to deny or suppress their own deprave natures 
and to, instead, displace those vices onto others in order to avoid 
accountability and consequence. Clark, in his aforementioned analysis 
of inversion and misrule, also references the parallel Ben Jonson creates 
between the hags and the queens in his Masque of Queens. Clark, like 
Barbara Lewalski, notes that the hags do not fully disappear with the 
appearance of the queens, as the queens retain some of their qualities — 
strength, dominance and even rebellion against traditional female roles 
which, as queens, makes them fierce and admirable rather than 
demonic, dangerous and contemptible. The masque describes the 
queens in largely martial terms: “Penthesilea, the brave Amazon,” “Swift- 
foot Camilla," “Victorious Thomyris,’ “Wise, and warlike... Amalasunta.” 64 
This a military framework often associated with men, while descriptions 
of women tended to focus on the moral. However, while witches were 
condemned for stepping beyond the conventional female role, these 
queens are celebrated as strong, capable rulers, and in being described 
in masculine terms, they become both king and queen.65 


augment their own power. Christina Larner suggests, very much an “an activity of the 
ruling elites ... the instrument of a national state bent on imposing ideological 
conformity” (Enemies of God: The Witch-hunt in Scotland (London: John Donald, 2000), 
21-22). Robin Briggs, however, recognizes that “a very high proportion of the known ... 
witchcraft trials were clearly instigated from below”, but concedes that “this was only 
possible with the aid of a legal machinery established by the elites” (“Many reasons 
why’: Witchcraft and the problem of multiple explanation,” in Witchcraft in Early Modern 
Europe: Studies in Culture and Belief, eds. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, Gareth 
Roberts (London: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 54). 

63 Clark, “Inversion, Misrule, and the Meaning of Witchcraft,” 124. See also Barbara 
Lewalski, “Anne of Denmark and the Subversions of Masquing,” Criticism 35.3 (1993): 
341-355; and Diana Purkiss, The Witch in History: Twentieth-century and Early Modern 
Representations (New York: Routledge, 2003). 

64 Ben Jonson Masque of Queens, The Holloway Pages. http://hollowaypages.com/ 
jonson1692fame.htm (accessed 25 Nov. 2019). 

65 Brian Levack (Witchcraft Sourcebook, 156), Marianne Hester (“Patriarchal 
reconstruction and witch-hunting,” 288), and Stuart Clark (“Inversion, Misrule, and the 
Meaning of Witchcraft,’ 98) are among several scholars who discuss the relation 
between the persecution of witches and the attempt to relegate supposedly unruly 
women back to the roles society prescribed for them. 
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Unlike the tragic Macbeth, Thomas Middleton’s The Witch is a play 
whose comedic overtones and neat resolution tend to diminish 
scholarly opinion on the critical function of the titular character and the 
impact she has on those with whom she engages.^6 While the Weird 
Sisters are ambivalent in their representations as early modern witches, 
Hecate is a more overt manifestation of early modern witch tropes, 
particularly in the way she is hyper-sexualized.° Madeleine Harwood 
observes that Hecate possesses an “increased sexuality” and is “an 
unrestrained powerful female force” able to exert sexual control over 
human men.‘ This is evident especially with Almachildes, who Hecate 
explicitly desires, even boasting, “I have had him thrice in incubus 
already.” However, Harwood also points to the fact that in the play, 
“the desire for lust and murder lie primarily outside the witch, and that 
it is among the realities that the play portrays which has the audience 
looking over its shoulder.” Although the witch-figure was stigmatized 
in early modern culture for unseemly behaviour, Middleton’s depiction 
of Hecate’s interactions with Almachildes underscores that such 
condemnable traits are primarily buman. Such is evident even in 
Hecate’s boast, as the fact that Almachildes could be so easily seduced 
numerous times indicates that he possesses the same appetites as 
Hecate herself. Almachildes also challenges conventional oppositions to 
witchcraft when he declares the love charm to be “fair, gentle” — words 
typically used to describe women, and virtuous women in particular."! 
Here, Almachildes appropriates the language of virtue and ideal 
femininity and applies it to witchcraft and by extension, witches, who 


66 It is worth noting that the two plays share many similarities. Not only were they 
performed at the same theatre, but Middleton is often credited for the Hecate scenes in 
Macbeth, which were thought to be taken from his drafts of the Witch, as such, the plays 
were thought to influence one another (Elizabeth Shafer ed., The Witch by Thomas 
Middleton (New York: A&C Black, 2014): xiv). 

67 In his introduction to the Oxford edition, Nicholas Brooke notes how the “Weird” 
Sisters sounds like the medieval “Wyrd” (Shakespeare, Macbeth, 3). 

68 Madeleine Harwood, “Witches, live witches! The house is full of witches!: The 
Concept of Fear in Early Modern Witchcraft Drama," Fear Iiseff: Reasoning the 
Unreasonable, eds. Stephen Hessel, Michele Huppert (New York: Rodopi, 2010), 10. 

69 Thomas Middleton, The Witch, ed. Marion O’Connor, The Collected Works of Thomas 
Middleton, eds. Gary Taylor and John Lavagnino (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2010), 1124-1164, Liii.197. 

70 Harwood, “Witches, live witches!” 14. 

7! Middleton, The Witch, II.ii.28-34. 
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were thought to be perverse women, too masculine or sexually 
excessive — the opposite of what the “fair and gentle” sex should be. In 
so doing, Almachildes chooses to invert the traditional view of good 
women because the witch has worked to help him accomplish his 
personal good, and it is his concern with his own good which comes to 
supersede any larger moral conventions.” 

By the end of the play, Almachildes fails to recognize the 
consequences of his self-interested behaviour, nor does he reach the 
kind of moral enlightenment the audience might expect with regard to 
witchcraft. Because the charm is misplaced and, consequently, 
Almachildes does not achieve the sexual satisfaction he had hoped for, 
he laments, “this comes of scarves,” “ll never more wear [them]."7? As 
there are numerous implicit parallels between the scarf and the love 
charm ribbon throughout the play, Almachildes’ repudiation of scarves 
similarly indicates a rejection of witchcraft, but not because of its 
immorality — because it did not serve his own good in the way he 
anticipated. And he reminds the audience of his own moral corruption 
when, serving as a witness to the Duchess’ adultery, he admits to the 
Duke, “I have known her better, sir, than at this time.”74 This line 
harkens back to Hecate’s own admission of sexual intimacy with 
Almachildes, as it implicates both the hypersexual, immoral woman and 
Almachildes himself, who only seems to act ever in order to procure his 
own gain, much like Hecate does, though without suffering the same 
injurious reputation or persecution. 

Ornstein aptly observes that through their depictions of characters 
like Macbeth, Almachildes, the hags and the queens, playwrights “leave 
us with a terrifying sense of the fragility of the moral order...we are 


72 It is also telling that Almachildes declares of the charm, “it works by this time or the 
devil’s in’t” (Ibidem, ILii.119-20), as though the devil becomes associated with the 
charm’s failure, not its production in the first place, as was the conventional view, 
because Almachildes himself moves closer to his goal if the charm proves successful. 
He also uses the same strategy in refiguring ideas surrounding matriage; where it was 
ideal for a woman to remain virginal prior to being wed, Almachildes declares, “man is 
wise ever... / that tries his wife beforehand" (Ibidem, IILi.4-5). Not only does 
Almachildes use his language to persuade Amoretta towards his cause, but he also uses 
it to rationalize his sexual pursuit to himself, disregarding traditional ideas about sexual 
virtue and purity in order to promote his own desire to be intimate with Amoretta 
before marriage, though it is unlikely that he intends to wed her at all. 

75 Ibidem, V.iii.122. 

74 Ibidem, V.iti.108. 
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made to feel how vulnerable are the walls — the political, religious, legal 
and familial institutions — which seek to check or contain the 
uncivilized fury of civilized man.”’5 Ornstein underscores a significant 
factor in this moral fragility — that its main threat, “the uncivilized fury 
of civilized man,” inhabits, even controls, the systems of morality and 
social order which made up early modern English society. This fury 
manifests in natural desire, appetite, and susceptibility to temptation, 
human flaws which early moderns tried to suppress by displacing them 
onto scapegoat figures like witches. However, I have sought to 
demonstrate how playwrights like Shakespeare, Middleton, and Jonson 
use interactions between human characters and witch-figures to show 
closely the two are related. Shakespeare and Middleton, in particular, 
reveal how reason, despite its humanist relation to virtue and universal 
good, can be abused to serve individual interest, and that this tendency 
is not foreign or demonic, but innate to everyone. The danger is not 
only in allowing our self-interest to consume us beyond the moral 
good, but in attempting to deny our flawed nature through the 
persecution of others. 
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Cora Presezzi! 


... but there is always a geography of the imagination 
that interacts with the physical terrain one happens to inhabit. 
Bruce Lincoln? 


I. Introduction 


In this contribution, I will address a minimal detail within a 
documentary dossier that emerged from oblivion in the mid-1960s. 
That is when Carlo Ginzburg, scrutinizing inquisitorial archives, 
discovered some trials against a number of men and women defining 
themselves as benandanti, and brought them to the centre of an 
international and still ongoing debate.3 

In the 1966 book he dedicated to those processes’ analysis, 
Ginzburg proposed a hypothesis that would later become the hub of an 
extensive investigation he set up to explain the historical genesis of the 
Sabbath stereotype.* The hypothesis was that the benandant?s 
anomalous beliefs5 featured analogies with practices and beliefs of 


1 Sapienza University of Rome, Italy. 

2 Carlo Ginzburg and Bruce Lincoln, O/d Thiess, a Livonian Werewolf. A Classic Case in 
Comparative Perspective (Chicago-London: The University of Chicago Press, 2020), 185. 

3 Carlo Ginzburg, The Night Battles. Witchcraft and Agrarian Cults in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983; or. Turin: Einaudi, 1966). 
A new Italian edition, with a new author’s preface, is forthcoming (Milan: Adelphi, 
2020). The benandanti were a kind of counter-wizards, or beneficent wizards, who 
claimed (among other things) to fight against evil entities to ensure the fertility of the 
fields and the abundance of crops. 

4 Carlo Ginzburg, Eestasies. Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath (London: Hutchinson Radius, 
1990; and Turin: Einaudi, 1989). 

> Ginzburg explained in what sense the case of the benandanti is anomalous, but not 
“totally anomalous,” in the 1982 Preface to the English Edition of The Night Battles: “If the 
phenomenon of the benandanti had been an episode with totally anomalous 
characteristics, strictly circumscribed in time and space, the unusual nature of the 
documentation would also have to be accepted in a diminished sense. Its importance 
for the history of European witchcraft would be, all in all, quite negligible" (XIII-XV). 
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Siberian shamans and that such analogies could be explained in 
historiographical terms. To substantiate this hypothesis, Ginzburg’s 
Festasies resorted to a diachronic comparison over an extended period of 
time, combining it with several overlapping synchronous comparisons 
and contextual analyses.” 

I propose here a segment of a still-in-progress research triggered by 
an anomalous element in the series of the benandanti testimonies: the 
presence of a biblical toponym within the mostly homogeneous 
geographical indications used by the benandanti to localize their visionary 
experiences (night battles and/or processions of the dead). Almost 
always, within inquisitorial trials, replying to a specific question or on 
their own initiative, the defendants refer to the places where the facts 
under examination occurred: in most cases, these are real places, 
generally located within a radius of a few dozen kilometres such as, for 
example, “the countryside around Gradisca” or “the meadow of Santa 
Chaterina ... a mile and a half away from Udine." 

Gaetano Lettieri has recently remarked that some benandanti locate 
their oneiric visions in the meadow (or valley, or field) of Jehoshaphat, 
drawing attention to a spot Ginzburg had not investigated, neither in 
The Night Battles (where, in a quick passage, he generically identified the 
toponym as an “archaic element’), nor in the analysis of the same 
documents proposed by Ecstasies.10 


The assumption that an anomaly opens up a search trail, has become over time an 
increasingly explicit and aware cornerstone of Ginzburg’s historiographic habit. 
Investigating anomalies and departing from anomalies, Ginzburg bet on the 
comparison as an instrument that allows to establish in what sense a given element 
constitutes an anomaly (in an absolute or in a dynamic sense?), and if, and with respect 
to which context, an anomaly can eventually be explained. Recently, Ginzburg 
discussed this methodological hub with the historian of religions Bruce Lincoln: see 
Ginzburg and Lincoln, O/d Thiess, a Livonian Werewolf, 142-194. 

6 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, XX-XXI. 

7 The book opened a lively debate. Several aspects of this have been covered by Davide 
Ermacora, “Invariant Cultural Forms in Carlo Ginzburg’s Ecstasies. a Thirty-year 
Retrospective,” Historia religionum 9 (2017): 69-94; Giordana Charuty, “Actualités de 
Storia notturna,” L'HOMME 230 (2019): 133-152. 

8 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 183. 

9 Idem, 102. 

10 Gaetano Lettieri, “La strega rimossa. L'immaginatio apocalittico e messianico al 
margine di Storia notturna” in Streghe, sciamani, visionari. In margine a Storia Notturna di 
Carlo Ginzburg, ed. Cora Presezzi (Rome: Viella, 2019), 85-152. Franco Nardon, 
Benandanti e inquisitori nel Friuli del Seicento (Trieste-Montereale Valcellina: Edizioni 
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Lettieri focuses on the narrative context in which the toponym 
appears (Joel 3, 2; 1211), traditionally designating, from there on, the 
Valley of the Last Judgement (from the Hebrew yehöshaphat, Yhwh 
judges), and on its correlation (especially in Joe? 2, the liturgical text of 
the Pentecost’s Ember Days,!? and Joe? 3) with the benandant?s oneitic 
experiences: the gift of dreams and visions; a setting both rural and 
warlike; many references to the harvest, the grapes, and the tools of 
peasant work (the latter to be wielded as weapons); the promise of the 
fertility of the fields and the abundance of harvests.!3 

“Did the benandanti possess some biblical notions?”, Lettieri 
therefore asks himself. Trying, in my turn, to pick up this question, I 
would formulate it this way: how does the graft between the biblical 


Universita di Trieste, 1999), 189-190, also addressed this aspect, proposing a 
connection with the spread of the Barlaam and Josaphat legend in Val Resia, analyzed 
by Milko Maticetov, “La leggenda di ‘Giosafat e Barlaam’ a Resia tipico esempio di 
tradizione discendente,” Studi di letteratura popolare friulana (Udine: Società Filologica 
friulana) 2 (1970): 32-64; in the conclusions of this paper, I will briefly come back to 
this path of inquiry. 

11 The numbering of Joel's books follows the English Standard Version. 

12 The reading of Joe/s passage in the Ember Days of Pentecost should be studied in 
connection with the devotions to the Holy Spirit and with the history of the confreres 
of the Holy Spirit: an aspect on which I do not dwell here; see Angelo Torre, I/ consumo 
di devozioni. Religione e comunità nelle campagne dell'ancien régime (Venice: Marsilio, 1995), I am 
grateful to Paolo Fontana for this recommendation. 

13 See Lettieri, “La strega rimossa,” 105-106: “Paying attention to a marginal detail [...] 
we find in the testimony (1591) of a cowherd from Latisana, Menichino della Nota, a 
reference to the ‘Josaphat’s field” the place where he periodically went, armed with 
bundles of fennel, ‘to fight for the faith, but also for the prosperity of harvests, against 
witches and warlocks [...] Well, the only fundamental reference to a place called 
Jehoshaphat is biblical, in the Book of Joel. Perhaps the benandanti possessed some biblical 
notions?” (my translation). See also Idem, 106-112. According to Lettieri, the blind spot 
in Ginzburg’s Ecstasies is the lack of dialogue with Biblical literature, particularly the 
prophetic and apocalyptic texts. Lettieri's critical reading actually aims at shedding light 
on a shadowy area of Ginzburg’s work and at identifying a sort of cultural /apsus in the 
author’s approach: in the wide range of analytical tools Ginzburg used in his 
deciphering of the Sabbath, the “Great Code” plays a completely marginal role; 
according to Lettieri, this can be interpreted as the clue for the “removal of the Bible,” 
excluding the latter from the set of cultural references shared by men and women 
accused of witchcraft. It seems to me that a critical remark, or at least a further 
question, may be raised to Lettieri’s thesis: does the biblical reference to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat actually disqualify or, otherwise, over-determine other cultural traditions in 
the analysis of the benandanti myth, such as the shamanic hypothesis embraced by 
Ginzburg? (I am conducting this research keeping the question open at the moment). 
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toponym and the benandant’s traditions occur? Can some additional 
outcomes be reached by zomming in (and out) on this detail? Does its 
context of interpretation need not be renegotiated to explain the 
(anomalous) presence of the toponym? 


II. Geographies of nocturnal travels 


From the cases that Ginzburg transcripts in his book, we learn that 
Don Bartolomeo Sgabarizza, summoned to testify on the case of the 
benandante Paolo Gasparutto, reported on 21 March 1575 that 


he [Gasparutto] said that on Thursdays during the Ember 
Days of the year they were forced to go with these witches 
to many places, such as Cormons, in front of the church at 
lassico, and even into the countryside about Verona.!4 


A few days later, on 7 April 1575, the same witness claims that 


he [Gasparutto] went on to tell me that the night before he 
had been to the customary games with his companions. 
They crossed several great bodies of water in a boat and at 
the river Iudri one of his companions became afraid 
because a fierce wind had come up, and the waters were 
rough, and he remained behind the others, and he [Paolo] 
had stopped to give him courage. The boat reached shore 
and he had crossed safely, and then they were in the 
countryside not far away, and they jousted and busied 
themselves with their usual pastimes.!5 


In the same session of this trial, another witness, Pietro Rotaro, a miller 
of Brazzano, declared: 


The aforementioned Paolo has admitted many times, even 
just yesterday to me, and to Father Bartolomeo, that he 
goes about with these witches, but he belongs to those who 
oppose the evil, called benandanti. They go out to one 
country region or another, perhaps to Gradisca or even as 


14 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 148. 
15 Idem, 149. 
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far away as Verona, and they appear together jousting and 
playing games.!6 


On the 27 June 1580, the public crier Battista Moduco, also accused 
of being a benandante, was interrogated. He explained as following: 


I am a benandante because I go with the others to fight four 
times a year, that is during the Ember Days, at night; I go 
invisibly in spirit and the body remains behind; we go forth 
in the service of Christ, and the witches of the devil; we 
fight each other, we with bundles of fennel and they with 
sorghum stalks."!7 


The inquisitor, Fra’ Felice da Montefalco, inquires about the times 
when the facts reported by Moduco took place, about his companions 
and, finally, about the places: 


Questioned about the places, he replied: Sometimes we go 
to fight in a large field in the territory of Azzano, other 
times in a field near Cuniano, and other times still on 
German soil, in certain meadows near Cirghinis.!8 


On 2 October of the same year, Moduco, answering a specific 
question (“when did you see the witches kneel, and where?”), he 
replied: “In the field of Mazzone, after we had fought, when they were 
setting out in every direction.”!? 

The following day, when asked “where did you go to fight?”, 
Gasparutto replied: “In the countryside around Verona and Gradisca.” 

In 1599, Florida Basili, the wife of a notary from Udine, presented 
herself spontaneously to the Holy Office to remedy the many rumours 


16 Idem, 150. 

17 Idem, 153. 

18 Idem, 154. 

19 Idem, 161. See also the sentence of the trial against Battista Moduco: “In addition, 
you dared to say many times, and dared to assert it before us, that ... the days when 
you went forth were the Ember seasons of the year, at night, between Thursdays and 
Fridays; that the places where you were accustomed to go to do battle were the great 
field situated near Azzano, and sometimes in the countryside about Conegliano, and 
sometimes even in German lands in a field near a place called Circnis [Cirghinis], and 
that the first time you went it was to the great field” (164). About the toponym 
“Mazzone” as a magic-religious toponym (among the oral toponyms spread in 
Northern Italy), see Francesco Benozzo, “Toponimi orali di area alto-italiana: una 
stratigrafia semantico-motivazionale,” Quaderni di semantica 1 (2015): 219-273, 255. 
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running about her, admitting that she had claimed, among other things 
(“but it was madness of me”), to be a benandante and to “fight the 
witches on St. Christopher’s square.”?20 

According to a memorandum written by Alessandro Marchetto in 
1621, a shepherd named Giovanni who was denounced as benandante to 
the Holy Office of Aquileia, reported that he had participated in spirit 
to night battles on the lawn of the Church of San Canziano.?! 

On 2 June 1649, the peasant Michele Soppe, a benandante of Santa 
Maria la Longa, reported to the inquisitor Fra Giulio Missini: 


I too go to these congregations with other men who are 
benandanti like me, and we go to the circular field in the 
swamps near Malizana, where the devil joins the witches 
and warlocks in the form of an ass, that is, of an ass with 
horns, but without the crosses on his shoulders that asses 
have.” 


The same place is evoked later, when Michele, pressed by the 
interrogation, confesses that he promised his soul to the devil: “Father, 
yes, I have sworn a compact with the devil and I promised him my soul 
... The place was in the country near Malisana.”?23 

In other cases, the geographical indications are more generic. Fot 
example, an eighteen-year-old boy tried in Palmanova in 1606 explained 
to the inquisitor Fra’ Gerolamo Asteo that “benandanti go forth at night 
to certain country areas, some to one place, some to another, that they 
go to fight for God's faith, that is, the witches fight with sticks or staves 
like those used for scouting ovens, but we benandanti.”*4 Furthermore, 
it was said of a peasant girl named Minena Lambaia, denounced to the 
Holy Office of Cividale in 1622, that on “Thursdays of the Ember 
Days she goes out in procession, candle in hand ... and ... they go up 
into the mountains.’’ 

The examples of both types could be multiplied. We therefore have 
references to specific places, with their own names and mostly 


20 Idem, 63. 
21 Idem, 68. 
2 Idem, 117. 
23 Idem, 123. 
24 Idem, 83. 
25 Idem, 68. 
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reachable in a few hours’ walk, or general indications that refer to the 
landscapes of everyday life: in certain country areas, up in the 
mountains, and so on. 

According to the testimony transcribed by Ginzburg, there are three 
cases in which the defendants declared to have gone on their night 
journeys to a place identified with the biblical toponym: a valley, or a 
field, or a meadow of Jehoshaphat.?° The three trials take place at a 
progressive distance of about thirty years from each other (1591; 1618- 
1619; 1644-1645); the defendants, Menichino della Nota, Maria 
Panzona, and Olivo Caldo, all come from the same Friuli area: the first 
two from Latisana, while the third from Lugugnana, 7 km south-west 
of Latisana.” 

The latter, the farmer Olivo Caldo, explained to the Archbishop of 
Concordia Benedetto Capello that every Thursday, the benandanti like 
him, called by the witches, went “to the valley of Jehoshaphat (Josafatto) 
in the centre of the world” together with “many men, women and 
people of authority, and it lasted an hour, a half-hour.”?8 Ginzburg 
interpreted this indication (just like those of the two benandanti of 
Latisana) as a confirmation of the deep, and in a certain sense 
inextricable relationship between the two mythical motifs intertwined in 
the accounts about the ecstatic journeys of the benandanti, namely that 
of the ritual battles over the fertility and that of the “Wild Hunt” or 
“Furious Hord" of the prematurely dead.? The Valley of Jehoshaphat 
was therefore understood by Ginzburg as one of the many ways to 
refer to the afterlife. In a quick note, the reader was referred to Will- 
Erich Peuckert’s studies on the beliefs about the Valley of the Last 
Judgment, particularly in the Tyrol? — where, for example, a variant of 


26 There seem to be no other cases in the benandanti dossier: see Nardon, Benandanti e 
inquisitori nel Friuli del Seicento. 

27 In Olivo Caldo’s trial (preserved in the Archivio della Curia Arcivescovile of Udine), 
the accused appears to be a Fossalta di Portogruaro’s native and an inhabitant of 
“Ligugnana,” that is, the present-day Lugugnana (not to be confused with the present- 
day Ligugnana, a hamlet of San Vito al Tagliamento), see San Vit: LXX XVII Congrès, 
San Vit, ai 3 di Otubar dal 2010, ed. Pier Carlo Begotti and Pier Giorgio Sclippa (Udine: 
Societat filologjiche furlane, 2010), vol. 2, 822 and 853. 

28 Carlo Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 138. 

29 Idem, 40-61. Ginzburg later addressed this topic, on a much larger scale, in his 
Ecstasies. 

30 Carlo Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 195, note 17. 
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the Wandering Jew legend, telling about the end of his punishment and 
his arrival in the Valley of Jehoshaphat at the end of the third round- 
the-world journey, is widespread.?! 

Considering the biblical toponym in the comparative geographical 
frame of the benandant?s experiences, we are faced with that 
"unresolved duplication of levels”? that is familiar to the readers of 
studies on popular culture: that is, that swampy area, slippery and fertile 
as certain swamps are, mixing the real and mythical levels, therefore a 
real geography and a mythical geography deeply intertwined. 


III. The valley (or field) of Jehoshaphat 


Maria Panzona, the wife of a cooper who was tried between 1618 and 
1619, declared that she was a benandante and went in spirit to a certain 
“field of Josaphat (prado di Josaphat)? Maria also introduces an original 
distinction between the first ecstatic journey, in which her initiation 
occurred and which takes place in a “meadow of the Madonna” (pra 
della Madonna), and all the following cyclical journeys in the field of 
Jehoshaphat, where the battles over the fertility against witches and 
warlocks take place: 


Before setting out he [Maria’s godfather] told me that I 
must never speak, and he led me to heaven, to the meadow 
of the Madonna, and to hell; and in heaven I saw God and 
the Madonna with many small angels, and everything was 
filled with roses; and in hell I saw devils and smaller devils 
being boiled and I also saw one of my godmothers... I 
have never performed spells or charms, because I am a 
biandante, and benandanti are all opposed to witches and 
watlocks... These witches are accustomed to go up to the 
field of Josaphat [prado di Josophat] every three months, 


31 See Helene Raff, Tiroler Legenden (Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 1924), 26-28. On this path, 
starting again from the three benandant?s testimonies, the still attested existence of the 
popular Friulian saying “tu ti eris ciemò ta la vale di Giosafat” (i.e. you were not born 
yet) has been marked, see I processi dell'Inquisizione nella Bassa Friulana (1568-1781), ed. 
Benvenuto Castellarin (Latisana-San Michele del Tagliamento: Associazione culturale 
La Bassa, 1997), 60. 

32 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 60. 

33 Idem, 103. 
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and the belandanti also go, and I go with them too, and we 
make this journey on Thursday nights.’* 


While the place of initiation, described as a place of rewards and 
punishments, seems to have an implicit connection with the theological 
function of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, this detail is also connected to a 
transversal thread which was rather widespread in the testimonies of 
the benandanti. Many benandanti (this also happens in trials against 
defendants who do not declare themselves as such) claim to have 
contemplated the punishments and rewards of the afterlife, but without 
any reference to the toponym of Joel. Therefore, the anomaly persists. 
About thirty years before, a cowherd of Latisana, Menichino della 
Nota, had been the first benandante to refer to the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
This is not the only anomalous element that relates his testimony and 
that of Maria Panzona’s: Menichino also lingered to describe the 
characteristics of the place designated with the biblical toponym, where 
generally the geographical references, as we have seen, are bare and precise. 


34 Idem, 67 and 99-100. 

35 See Idem, 33-68. Among the testimonies studied by Ginzburg, see for example that 
of Anna Artichi, a woman from Udine interrogated by Fra’ Felice da Montefalco in 
1581, who claims to be able to see dead people and report about their fate in the 
afterlife; at least in one case, the vision takes place at the sanctuary of Santa Maria la 
Bella in Ribis: since the fourteenth century, this has been a destination for pilgrimages 
and the object of a very strong popular devotion to Our Lady of Miracles (34-36): this 
is an aspect I will adress specifically in the next paragraphe. Also, see the testimonies 
relating to the trial held in 1599 against the benandante of Udine Florida Basili, who 
claims to see dead people, to participate in spirit to the processions together with 
“those who are in purgatory and in hell”, and to be able to say “those who are in 
paradise”; therefore she is often questioned by friends and neighbours about the fate of 
their loved ones in the afterlife: for example, she reported to a neighbour “that a little 
dead child of hers doesn’t have a dress and can’t go among the roses like the others, 
and therefore is sad” (62 and 65). See also the memorandum written in 1621 by 
Alessandro Marchetto, from which we learn that a shepherd named Giovanni, 
benandante, reported that he went to the lawn of the church of San Canziano at night, in 
spirit, together with other benandanti. Among them, an old man “had knowledge of dead 
people, that is, he could see them receiving their punishment” (87). Further, the 
account of the trial held in Oberstdorf in 1586 against a Bavarian herdsman, Chonradt 
Stöcklin, accused of witchcraft, in which we read that Stöcklin, who fell into a state of 
fainting, had contemplated the rewards and punishments of the afterlife (52-53). I will 
discuss those cases, also in connection with Menichino’s testimony and the Friulian 
spread of the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, in a forthcoming more extended version 
of this work. 
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Summoned by the Holy Office of Venice to answer the rumours 
circulating about some of his dreams, Menichino was urged by the 
inquisitor Pra’ Vincenzo Arrigoni da Brescia to immediately address his 
suspicious oneitic activity: 


Sir, I will tell the truth. Three different seasons, that is three 
times a year, I have been to a field... which I had heard 
about from companions of mine whom I do not know (no 
one knows anyone else, because it is the spirit that goes, 
and the body remains behind in bed) and it is called the 
field of Josaphat, according to what my abovementioned 
companions told me. I went on those three days because 
others told me to... the first one to tell me to go was 
Giambattista Tamburlino... he informed me that he and I 
were benandanti, and that I had to go with him. And when 
I replied that I would not go, he said, “When you have to 
come, you will come.” And to this I declared, “You will not 
be able to make me,” and he, in turn, insisted “You will 
have to come anyway, one goes as though in a smoky haze, 
we do not go physically” and said that we had to go and 
fight for the faith, even though I kept saying that I did not 
want to go. And a year after these conversations I 
dreamed* that I was in Josaphat’s field, and the first time 
was the eve of St Matthias, during the Ember days; and I 
was afraid, and it felt as if I was in a field, wide, large and 
beautiful: and it had a scent, that is it emitted a good odour, 
and there appeared to be flowers and roses in abundance. I 
did not see the roses, because there was a sort of cloud and 
mist, I could only smell these flowers... I had the 
impression there were many of us together as though in a 


36 The complete transcription of Menichino’s trial is provided by Marisa Milani, “Il 
processo a Menichino della Nota," Metodi e ricerche. Rivista di studi regionali n.s. XIIL/1-2 
(1994): 161-171. Due to the Covid-19 pandemic emergency, I have not been able to 
consult archival documents before handing my chapter in for publication. For a more 
in-depth study, I refer therefore to a forthcoming extended version of this research. In 
the meantime, I highlight that we are confronted here with two 
different transcriptions: “he [Tamburlino] taught me (m’insegno)” (Milani); “I 
[Menichino] dreamed of (m’insognai)” (Ginzburg). Only a direct inspection of the 
archival evidence would allow me to solve the alternative. 
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haze but we did not know one another, and it felt as if we 
moved through the air like smoke and that we crossed over 
water like smoke; and the entrance to the field seemed to 
be open, and I did not know anyone within, because there 
no one knows anyone clse.?? 


In the e&phrasis of the place that Menichino calls “Josafat’s field" 
and “Josafat’s meadow,” the presence of flowers, in particular of roses, 
is a persistent detail. This is confirmed by the testimony of pre 
Ludovico Monaldi, who presented himself of his own accord before 
the commissioner Fra’ Arrigoni to report what Menichino had told 
him: “that he went in a dream, and fought for the faith, and with others 
went into a beautiful flowery field with many other people.”38 The same 
Messer Machor Maroschino, master of Menichino, who was called to 
support the accusation made against the benandante by the chaplain of 
the Church of San Giovanni Battista in Latisana, tells Friar Arrigoni 
that the benandante had often told anyone who asked him “that he goes 
to the sabbat, in other words that he loses himself in a dream, and he 
imagines finding himself in a field of flowers, where flowers and roses 
bloom even in winter, and he asserts that when he is there he fights for 
the faith against witches who oppose the Christian faith.” 

But if in the description that Maria Panzona gives of a paradisiacal 
garden called “pra della Madonna,” the presence of roses refers 
evidently to the Mariological tradition‘ and easily fits into the frame of 
local devotions to Mary, the matter becomes complicated because of 
Menichino’s testimony, which transposes the scene into the 


37 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 75. According to Milani’s reading, the alternative 
proposed for Menichino’s self-understanding (“minus habens” or “megalomaniac,” 
164) seems unsuitable to me; the reference to the Valley of Jehoshaphat is quickly read 
as a “personal variant”: “his story follows popular belief with some personal variant, 
such as the camp of Iosafat (a reminder of the biblical Valley of Jehoshaphat)” (164, my 
translation). 

38 Milani, “Il processo a Menichino della Nota,” 163 (my translation). 

39 Ginzburg, The Night Battles, 74. 

40 See the spread against the general background of the allegory of paradise as a rose 
and its courtly declination (Roman de la rose) of iconographic subjects such as the 
Madonna of the Rose (Raphael, Guercino) or the Madonna of the Rose Garden (a 
subject much frequented by international Gothic). See Giovanni Pozzi, Rose e gigli per 
Maria: un'antifona dipinta (Bellinzona: Casagrande, 1987); Sara Piccolo Paci, Rosa sine 
spina: i fiori simbolo di Maria tra arte e mistica (Milan: Ancora, 2015). 
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eschatological valley, and also in the doubled scheme by Maria Panzona 
(pra della Madonna/ prado di Josopha}). 

The route I propose to decipher the account of the visionary 
experience of the benandanti of Latisana will take us much further than 
Menichino della Nota and Maria Panzona ever physically travelled.^! 
But first, there is still an itinerary to follow around Latisana. On foot, it 
could be covered in a couple of days. 


IV. The meadow of the Madonna 


An analysis of the Marian cults in the territory of Latisana between the 
end of the sixteenth century and the first decades of the seventeenth 
century would require a specific study. Here, we will just take a short 
and focused itinerary, with the attempt to make the reference to the 
above-mentioned Mariological tradition and devotion less generic. In 
particular, we will trace elements that might have favoured the inclusion 
of a “meadow of the Madonna” (with the characteristics we have seen) 
and its connection with the “the field of Josaphat” in Maria Panzona’s 
oneiric mythology. 

As a general background, we must consider the fortune of the 
Madonna of the Rosary (also on the liturgical, devotional, confraternal, 
and iconographic level) after the institution of the dedicated feast, 
established in 1573 by Gregory XIII with the Bull Monet Apostolus. The 
bull was meant to perfect the initiative of Gregory XIII's predecessor 
Pius V, in accordance with the centrality that the Rosary had assumed, 
from the thirteenth century on, in the Dominican preaching. 

The long-lasting fortune of the rosary and its double function 
(devotional and penitential) are also the background to our itinerary’s 


41 Here, I mainly focus on Maria Panzona’s testimony. For the close analysis of 
Menichino’s testimony and for a comparative reading, I refer to the extended version of 
this work. 

42 With the Bull Monet Apostolus of April 1, 1573, Gregory XIII established the 
consecration of the first Sunday of October to Our Lady of the Rosary, with reference 
to the previous institution of the feast of the Blessed Virgin of Victory (October 7) 
wanted by Pius V in 1572 to celebrate the victory in the Battle of Lepanto (October 7, 
1571): see Gaetano Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica da san Pietro sino ai 
nostri giorni specialmente intorno ai principali santi... compilato da Gaetano Moroni Romano primo 
aiutante di camera di Sua Santità (Venice: Editore dalla Tipografia Emiliana, 1840-1861, 
103 vols.), vol. 59 (1852), 154-158. Moroni also dwells on the importance of this 
passage in the history of the Dominican order and the confraternities of the Rosary. 
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first stage, which starts from Motta di Livenza, about forty kilometres 
west of Latisana. 

The process discussed in the following was instructed to ascertain — 
with positive results — the truthfulness of the fact. We learn from it that 
in a morning of March 1510, at dawn, the old farmer Giovanni Cigana 
went to pray at the wooden image of the Blessed Virgin, located in a 
small country chapel, where he used to pray the rosary.4 Here, “in 
quodam campo frumento seminato,” Mary appeared to him, as he later 
reported to pre Giovanni Battista da Mel, who conducted his 
interrogation.4 

Cigana’s vision had a strong echo, as attested by both the instruction 
of the process itself and the very rapid construction of a sanctuary on 
the site of the apparition. Even before the end of the construction 
work, the Madonna of Motta granted miracles to the faithful who 
arrived in pilgrimage from Meduna, Portogruaro, Pordenone, or 
Porcia. The sanctuary of Motta di Livenza, assigned to the Order of 
Friars Minor, soon became one of the most important centres for 
Marian worship in western Friuli, a destination for not only individual 
pilgrimages, but also for collective ones organized by neighbouring 
parishes.* The case of Cigana also offered a canvas for a series of other 
Marian apparitions that took place in the following years. In some 
cases, these apparitions acted in retrospect as founding myths for as 
many places of worship in the area around Latisana, such as Aviano, 
Straccis, Corvorado, and Pieve di Rosa — all sites of very crowded 
Marian cults.“ 


4 Damiano Meda, La Madonna dei Miracoli. Nella sua origine, nella storia e nella pieta (Motta 
di Livenza: Santuario Madonna dei Miracoli, 1985), 425 

4 See Idem, providing the transcription of the Processus super miracula which took place 
from 9 to 13 May 1510, 423-435, 425. 

45 In 1607, an anthology of miracles was collected, in which the names and places of 
origin of the pilgrims of the early days are recorded, see Idem, 195-198; P. C. Begotti, 
“Aspetti della devozione popolare nel Friuli Occidentale d'antico regime (nel 
Cinquecentesimo anniversario dell’apparizione mariana di Motta di Livenza),” La loggia 
12 (2010): 73-81. 

46 The presence of the hagiotoponym “la Madonna” (i.e. the sanctuary of the Madonna 
di Motta) is also recorded, see Meda, La Madonna dei Miracoli, 273; P. C. Begotti, 
“Aspetti della devozione popolare nel Friuli Occidentale d’antico regime,” 73-74. 

47 See Idem, 75-76; Carlo Vivaldelli, Culto a Gesù misericordioso: la sua storia e le sue 
manifestazioni (Villa di Serio: Villadiseriane, 2011); Rosanna Zoff, E qui mi costruirete una 
chiesa. Leggende e santuari mariani nel Friuli Venezia Giulia (Gorizia: Editrice Goriziana, 
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Continuing our itinerary, halfway between Motta and Latisana (20 
km north-east of Motta, 20 km north-west of Latisana), another place 
of worship presents engaging aspects for the contextualization of Maria 
Panzona’s vision — this time in terms of the visual culture of a likely 
illiterate person. This is the case of the Benedictine Abbey of Santa 
Maria in Silvis, in Sesto al Reghena, and, in particular, the vestibule of 
the basilica, frescoed by a cycle from the early sixteenth century 
attributed to Antonio da Firenze and his apprentices.48 The right wall of 
the vestibule is entirely covered by the Paradise. The scene develops 
around the coronation of the Virgin, depicted in the upper part of the 
fresco and surrounded by martyrs, angels, and the concentric circles of 
Cherubims and Seraphims, with their six flame-red wings arranged in a 
corolla around the face; below, the lower part of the fresco shows a 
celestial dance. The host of the blessed contemplate the scene with 
some of them observing the pains of the damned depicted on the 
opposite wall. The counter-facade shows Saint Michael Weighing Souls. 

The rural setting of Cigana’s vision, his devotion to the Madonna of 
the Rosary, and the centrality of the rosary in Dominican preaching 
culminated with the institutionalization of a feast day linked to a 
political event of the highest local (and international) importance such 
as the Battle of Lepanto; the visual account of the paradisiacal 
beatitudes orbiting around the otherworldly triumph of the Virgin, and 
spatially opposed to the infernal torments in the cycle of Santa Maria in 
Silvis; the many local Our Ladies of miracles, destinations of 
pilgrimages, catalysers of hopes in miraculous interventions and 
sublimators of daily embassies: all this elements, particularly one of 
them, or similar ones escaped our research itinerary, may have played a 
role in the characterization of Maria Panzona’s vision. 

But is there a connection (as it seems to be for the wife of the 
Latisana cooper) between benandant’s place of initiation and the 
locations of the night battles over the fertility of the fields — that is, 
between the “pra della Madonna” and the “prado di Josophat’’? 
Perhaps it is an arbitrary juxtaposition, therefore a mixture of fancifully 


1991). On the Marian cult of Pieve di Rosa, see La Rosa erosa - studi su una comunita fra le 
acque, ed. Pier Giorgio Sclippa et al. (San Vito al Tagliamento: Ellerani Editore, 1997). 

48 See Umberto Trame, L'Abbazia di Santa Maria di Sesto al Reghena (Milan: Skira, 2000); 
Eugenio Marin and Luca Vendrame, “La fondazione dell’abbazia di Sesto in un 
racconto popolare del XVII secolo,” Sot da Nape LIV (2002): 2-3. 
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assembled folkloric traditions and religious references. Or perhaps it is 
possible to identify a logic in the variant of the myth of this benandante 
of Latisana. We will try to verify this second hypothesis and in order to 
do this, we will have to follow the route of another, more demanding 
pilgrimage. And just like the pilgrims on whose footsteps we are 
walking, we must now return to Latisana and conclude our itinerary 
among the Marian cults in lower Friuli. Preserved in a small church 
near the Tagliamento river, the wooden image of the Madonna of 
Bevazzana was miraculously brought by the river to this site (already 
occupied by an early Christian oratory),4? and became an object of 
fervent devotion in southern Friuli. Furthermore, it became an 
unavoidable stopover in the Middle Ages for those who were heading 
to the sea viaVenice, as noted by Sanudo in his Diari and as evidenced 
by the graffiti inscriptions found on the walls of the church. The 
Portus Latisanae, on the Tagliamento delta, was in fact the last port of 
call before the international seaport of Venice. It was located along the 
ancient Via d’Allemagna, the northern Roman artery whose two 
branches (the salt route, from the north, and the amber and iron route, 
from the north-east) crossed the Alps and reunited along the course of 
the Tagliamento river to the Venetian lagoon?! A propitiatory cult was 


49 See Eugenio Marin, “Alle origini della Lignano sacra. Note storiche su Santa Maria 
gia a Bevazzana e San Zaccaria di Pineda,” in Lignan. Atti del XCI congresso della Società 
Filologica Friulana (Lignano, 28 settembre 2014), ed. Massimo Bortolotti (Udine: Società 
filologica friulana, 2014), 269-304, 270-275. 

50 See Idem, 269-304, 285 and 302, note 86. On the Church of Our Lady of 
Bevazzana’s reconstruction (total or partial), promoted in 1457 by the Vendramin, 
Lords of Latisana, and on the role of Zaccaria Vendramin in entrusting the church to 
the Augustinian order and as commissioner of the cycle of frescoes by the Master of 
Bevazzana, see Idem, 276. 

51 For Latisana as a boarding area for the Holy Land, and for road and river routes, port 
development and hospitals dedicated to the reception of pilgrims and travellers (such as 
the Hospital of the Teutonic Knights in Precenicco and Varmo, and the Commandery 
of the Templars in Volta di Ronchis, dedicated to those who embarked from Latisana), 
see: Donata Degrassi, “Pellegrinaggi nell’area alto-adriatica. Mete, percorsi, 
testimonianze,” in Uozzini, paesaggi, storie. Studi di storia medievale per Giovanni Cherubini, ed. 
D. Balestracci et al. (Siena: Salvietti&Barabuffi Editori, 2012), vol. 1, 615-632, 624; 
Mario Giovanni Battista Altan, Ordini Cavallereschi in Friuli, Templari Giovanniti, Teutonici, 
Antichi Ospedali e Storia dell’Assistenza in Friuli (Reana del Rojale: Chiandetti, 1998); Idem, 
Precenicco. I conti di Gorizia, i cavalieri tentonici e la sua comunità (Udine: Ribis, 1981), 64-68 
and 76-84; Gilberto Dell’Oste, In Burgo Novo in sacrestia hospitalis. La fraterna, l'ospedale e la 
chiesa di San Giovanni nelle pergamene del fondo Linzi (Spilimbergo: Comune, 2011); Luca 
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therefore dedicated there to the Madonna of Bevazzana, so that she 
would protect those who, on their way to Venice, left behind “the 
seaport of Friuli,’ in particular the pilgrims on their way to the 
pilgrimage destination par excellence.® 


V. To the Holy Land 


There is a place where Marian devotion and the Valley of the Last 
Judgment as described by Joe/ are closely connected, lending each other 
a particular physiognomy. It is a physical place, located east of the Old 
City of Jerusalem, in a strip of the Kidron Valley. Although a real place, 
it is also a site of a mythical landscape in which legends and literary 
traditions are intertwined.53 

Starting with the Onomasticon (320 ad quem) by Eusebius of 
Caesarea5 and the contemporary Itinerarium Burdigalense (333-334), 


Demontis, “Operosa manus et perfecta spes sanctitatis: i Frati Predicatori nel 
patriarcato di Aquileia ai tempi di Raimondo della Torre (1273-1299)," Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 78 (2008): 5-30; Luciano Bosio, Le strade Romane della Venetia et Histria 
(Padova: Esedra, 1991); Benvenuto Castellarin, Ospedali e Commende del Sovrano Ordine 
Militare di San Giovanni di Gerusalemme di Rodi, di Malta a Volta di Ronchis e in Friuli 
(Tavagnacco: La Bassa, 1998); Antonio De Cilia, I Fiumi del Friuli (Udine: Gaspari 
Editore, 2000); Cristina Donnazzolo Cristante and Alessandro Pesaro, Di carta, terre, di 
terre, carte. Il Territorio Friulano rappresentato e significato in antiche Carte Manoscritte (Udine: 
Gaspari, 2006). On pilgrimage routes to the Holy Land, in general terms, see: Pierre 
Maraval, Lieux Saints et pelerinages d Orient, histoire et seographie des origines a la conquête arabe 
(Paris: Cerf, 1985); Encyclopedia of Medieval Pilgrimage, ed. Larissa J. Taylor et al. (Leiden: 
Brill, 2009). 

52 See E. Marin, “Alle origini della Lignano sacra,” 285-286. 

53 See Ora Limor, “Placing an Idea: The Valley of Jehoshaphat in Religious 
Imagination," in Between Jerusalem and Europe. Essays in Honour of Bianca Kübnel, ed. 
Renana Bartal and Hanna Vorholt (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2015), 280-300: this paragraph 
of my paper depends on this fundamental study. 

54 Eusebius relies on the Greek translation of the passage of Joe/ and, at the same time, 
systematizes pre-existing traditions. Already in the Septuaginta, in fact, the shift from the 
function of the valley to its place name can be identified, see Idem, 284. I do not 
analyse here the relations between the traditions on the location of the valley in the 
context of Palestine’s sacred geography and the gradual definition of eschatological 
doctrine (with the diversifications and even conflicts concerning this aspect); a 
systematic study on this subject still lacks, and would be desirable: some aspects of the 
question are discussed by Samuel George Frederick Brandon, The Judgment of the Dead: 
An Historical and Comparative Study of the Idea of Post-Mortem Judgement in the Major Religions 
(London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1967); Ora Limor, “The Place of the End of Days: 
Eschatological Geography in Jerusalem,” in The Real and the Ideal Jerusalem in Jewish, 
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namely the first account of a Christian pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
then in the de situ Hierosolymae (fifth century) attributed to Eucherius, as 
well as in the Breviarius de Hierosolymae (ca. 530) and the reports and 
descriptions of the Holy Land that multiplied in the following centuries, 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat is identified with the strip of land on the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives where the Kidron flows, at the gates of 
Jerusalem.” Undoubtedly, the definition of the sacred geography of the 
surrounding landscape, with which the valley shares theological and 
conceptual features, contributed to this localization: on the one hand, 
the Mount of Olives, traditionally filler of eschatological expectations 
(Zechariah 14), and on the other, not far away, the Valley of Hinnom 
(in Hebrew Ge-binnom), identified with the Gehenna (and overlapped by 
Eusebius, by functional contiguity, with the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
itself).59 

This strip of land, as it emerges from pilgrimage travelogues and 
medieval guidebooks to the Holy Land," besides holding ancient 
tombs and new cemetery sites? also became an essential destination 


Christian and Islamic Art: Studies in Honor of Bezalel Narkiss on the Occasion of his Seventieth 
Birthday, ed. Bianca Kühnel (Journal of Jewish Art, 23/24, Jerusalem: Center for Jewish 
Art, 1998), 13-24; Ora Limor, “Jerusalem and eschatology,” in Routledge Handbook on 
Jerusalem, ed. Suleiman A. Mourad, Naomi Koltun-Fromm and Bedross Der Matossian 
(London-New York: Routledge, 2018), 351-360. 

55 On the resistance to this non-univocal identification see the examples studied by 
Limor, “Placing an Idea,” 284 and those reported by Emil G. Hirsch and Bernhard 
Pick, “Jehoshaphat, Valley of (s.v.),” in The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1901-1906), 
vol. 7, 87. On the cross-cultural and inter-religious value of this place see Ora Limor, 
“Sharing Sacred Space: Holy Places in Jerusalem between Christianity, Judaism and 
Islam,” in In landem Hierosolymitani: Studies in Crusades and Medieval Culture in Honour of 
Benjamin Z. Kedar, ed. Iris Shagrir, Ronnie Ellenblum and Jonathan Riley-Smith 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007) 219-231. 

56 See Limor, “Placing an Idea,” 284; see also Ead., “The Place of the End of Days” 
and Ead., “Jerusalem and eschatology.” 

57 See Martine Meuwese, “Representations of Jerusalem on Medieval Maps and 
Miniatures,” ECA 2 (2005): 139-148, 140-141; Vincenzo Ruggieri, Katherine 
Douramani and Renata Caruso, Verso Gerusalemme: guide medievali greche di viaggio (Gotizia: 
Edizioni Orientalia Christiana, 2015); Ora Limor, “Early Pilgrimage Itineraries (333- 
1099),” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Pilgrimage, ed. Larissa J. Taylor et al. (Leiden: Brill, 
2009), 1-4. 

58 See Denys Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Corpus 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993-2009), vol. 3 (2007), no. 320, 185-189; 
Limor, “Placing an Idea,” analyzes the testimonies relating to the cemetery sites of 
visitors such as Niccolò di Poggibonsi (Libro d'Oltremare), Felix Fabri (Evagatorium in 
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for pilgrims. The disposition of the pilgrims going to this site is well 
summarized by a custom spread during the Middle Ages, whose 
popularity emerges in a particularly vivid way in the buffoon version 
narrated in the Trecentonovelle (Three Hundred Short Stories) 2° Revisiting the 
eschatological anxiety in a foolish form, Sacchetti describes the 
pilgrims’ custom to leave a sign of their passage in the Valley of 


Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Aegypti Peregrinationem) and Moses ben Mordecai Bassola, on 
whose journey to the Holy Land see also Abraham David, “De Italia a Jerusalén, R. Moses 
Basola y su itinerario en 1521-1523,” MEAH/ Sección Hebreo 57 (2008): 109-124, 116. 

59 Franco Sacchetti, I/ Trencentonovelle, ed. Davide Puccini (Turin: UTET, 2013), X, 85- 
86: “Messer Dolcibene fu, secondo cavaliere di corte, d’assai, quanto alcun altro suo 
pati, e molte novelle assai vaghe e di brutta materia si possono scrivere di lui; e in 
questa novella, non per via di fare partito, come volea fare il maestro Piero da Imola, 
ma per altra forma, andando al Sepolcro con messer Galeotto e con messer Malatesta 
Unghero, trovò nuovo stile per dare diletto a questi due signori. Andando adunque 
messer Galeotto e messer Malatesta detti e messer Dolcibene con loro al Santo 
Sepolcro, giugnendo là costoro e passando dalla valle di Iosafat, disse messer Galeotto: 
— O Dolcibene, in questa valle dobbiamo tutti venire al dioiudicio a ricevere l’ultima 
sentenza —. Disse messer Dolcibene: — O come potrà tutta l'umana generazione stare in 
sì piccola valle? — Disse messer Galeotto: — Serà per potenza divina —. Allora messer 
Dolcibene scese da cavallo e corre nel mezzo d’un campo della detta valle e, calati giuso 
i panni di gamba, lasciò andare il mestiere del corpo dicendo: — Io voglio pigliare il 
luogo, acciò che quando serà quel tempo, io truovi e | segno e non affoghi nella calca —. 
Li due signori diceano ridendo: — Che vuol dire questo? — E: — Che fai tu? — Messer 
Dolcibene risponde: — Signori, io ve l'ho detto: e’ non si può essere savio, se l'uomo 
non s'argomenta per lo tempo che dee venire — Dice messer Galeotto: — O Dolcibene, 
làsciavi la parte del nibbio, che serà maggiore segnale —. Disse allora messer Dolcibene: 
— Signore, se io ci lasciassi 4l segnale che voi mi dite, e’ non serebbe buono per due 
cagioni: la prima, ch’e’ ne serebbe portato da’ nibbi e "| luogo rimarrebbe senza segno; e 
l’altra, che voi perdereste la mia compagnia —. Allora gli fu risposto da quelli signori: — 
Per certo, Dolcibene, tu sai ben dire gli argomenti a ogni cosa; sali a cavallo, ché per 
certo tu vi hai ben proveduto —. E con questo sollazzo seguirono il loro camino. O 
questi son li trastulli de’ buffoni e’ diletti che hanno li signori! Per altro non sono detti 
buffoni, se non che sempre dicono buffe; e detti giucolari, ché continuo giuocono con 
nuovi giuochi. E° non fu però questo messer Dolcibene sì scelerato che non 
componesse in questa andata del Sepolcro in versi vulgari una orazione alla nostra 
Donna che gli facesse grazia, raccontando tutti i luoghi santi che oltre mare avea 
vicitato.” On this novella also see Irena Prosenc, “La Terrasanta fra alterità e prossimità 
nel Trecentonovelle di Franco Sacchetti,” Cahiers d'études. italiennes 21 (2015): 41-54; 
Limor, “Placing an Idea,” 291-292; about Dolcibene, see Liana Cellerino, “Dolcibene 
de Tori (sv)," in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 40 (1991), online 
www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/dolcibene-de-tori_(Dizionario-Biografico) (accessed July 
20, 2020); on Dolcibene’s pious poems, to which the novella refers, see Giovanni 
Tortoli, Rime pie edite e inedite di messer Dolcibene (Florence: Barbera, 1904). 
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Jehoshaphat, in order to secure a place in the Day of the Last 
Judgement. Perhaps elaborating in a synecdotal form the pre-existing 
belief that the valley was a privileged place of burial, pilgrims started the 
custom of sticking a placeholder stone in the ground as both a burial 
and a propitiatory symbol for the successful outcome in eschatological 
times. One can also catch here the echo of a widespread theme in the 
literature of pilgrimage about this place, namely the observation of the 
valley’s narrow dimensions, which had to impress the pilgrims and give 
rise to many anguishes: How can the whole of humanity stand in such a small 
valley?! 

The interweaving of expectations, narratives, direct experiences, and 
accounts of different generations of pilgrims who, from East and West, 
converged towards this complex system of holy places, contributed to 
drawing the map of Christian Palestine. In turn, the religious orders in 
charge of the material and spiritual management of the holy sites 
cooperated in this process, progressively shaping a liturgical and 
devotional geography, and filtering the experience of the pilgrims 
through a progressively updated system of psychological and religious 
indications. 

The specific destination of our journey overseas has a deep symbolic 
and functional relationship with the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Furthermore, it is an emblematic case of the gradual transformation of 
Jerusalem’s sacred geography under the trampling of the faithful, as 
well as under the spiritual guidance of the religious orders settled here. 


60 In the Florentine Dominican Riccoldo da Montecroce’s Liber Peregrinacionis, the 
observation of the valley’s narrowness is associated with the question of establishing 
which one is the right side (destined for the righteous) and which one is the left side 
(reserved for the damned), with respect to the centre of the valley (seat of the 
eschatological Judge), see Limor, “Placing an Idea,” 293. 

61 The question is raised and discussed, for example, by Niccolo di Poggibonsi, 
Obadiah di Bertinoro and Francesco Suriano, see Idem, 291-292. 

62 See Marianne P. Ritsema van Eck, The Holy Land in Observant Franciscan Texts (c. 1480— 
1650). Theology, Travel, and Territoriality (Leiden: Brill, 2019); Ora Limor, “Mary in 
Jerusalem: An Imaginary Map,” in Visual Constructs of Jerusalem, ed. Bianca Kuhnel, Galit 
Noga-Banai and Hanna Vorholt (Turnhout: Brepols, 2015), 11-22. 

63 See Ibid. See also Maurice Halbwachs, La topographie légendaire des Evangiles en Terre 
sainte: étude de mémoire collective (1941), ed. Marie Jaisson, with contributions by Danièle 
Hervieu-Léger, Jean-Pierre Cléro, Sarah Gensburger et al. (Paris: PUF, 2017, or. 2008), 
an important multidisciplinary deepening of Marc Bloch’s reflection on cultural 
memory. I am very grateful to Carlo Ginzburg for recommending this work to me. See 
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Francesco Suriano, a Franciscan from Venice, who was a Guardian of 
the Holy Land and Custodian of Mount Zion between from 1493 to 
1495 and then again from 1512 to 1514, in the 46% chapter of his 
Trattato di Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente (Treatise on the Holy Land and the Orient), 
described the tomb of Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat as following: 


XLVI. Qui se tracta de la Chiesia dove fu sepellita la 
Madonna in la Valle de Iosaphat. 

Quesa chiesia è piana, ma concava sotto terra; nella qual se 
discende per una scala de quaranta otto gradini, larga 
quindece cubiti, quanto è larga tuta la chiesia. E a mezo de 
la predicta scala sono le sepolture de sancta Anna e 
Ioachim. A piede de la scala, è quel glorioso sepolchro de la 
Madona, exciso nel saxo vivo del monte. 


The relationship between Mary and the Valley of Jehoshaphat has a 
long and intricate history: from the fifth century, the biography of the 
Virgin was connected in various ways to this strip of land, whose 
Arabic name is Wädy Sitti Maryam (Valley of Our Lady Mary). The 
mythical hub of this bond is a tomb which, unlike the many others 
dotting the valley, has the exceptional characteristic of being an empty 
tomb, therefore a sort of gate to heaven, from which — as Epiphanius 
Hagiopolites reports (Enarratio Syriae, Urbis Sanctae et sacrorum ibi, partly 
dating back to the second half of the 7th and the end of the nineth 
century, partly to the eleventh century) — one could hear the voices of 
the afterlife,°° an outpost of the last times: “the empty tomb of Mary 
draws its meaning from the Valley’s eschatological lore and adds to it.” 


also Helene Bernier-Farella, “Maurice Halbwachs, La Topographie légendaire des Evangiles en 
Terre sainte. Etude de memoire collective? Revue de Phistoire des religions 1 (2012): 131-133. 

64 Francesco Suriano, I/ trattato di Terra Santa e dell’Oriente, ed. Girolamo Golubovich 
(Milan: Tipografia Editrice Artigianelli, 1900), 99-100. This treatise was written in three 
versions over the years between 1485 and 1524. 

65 See Camillo Bellarmino Bagatti, Michele Piccirillo and A. Prodomo, New Discoveries at 
the Tomb of Virgin Mary in Gethsemane (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1975); Denys 
Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Corpus, vol. 3, 287-306; 
Liberata Luciani, “Borrowed, Not Fabricated: The Valley of ‘Gesufà’ in the Sicilian 
Prayer U Vebbu,” Folklore 124:3 (2013): 270-288, 276-279. 

66 Limor, “Placing an Idea,” 289. 

67 Limor, “Mary in Jerusalem,” 17-22; see also Beatrice Saletti, I francescani in Terrasanta 
(1291-1517), (Padua: Libreriauniversitaria.it, 2016). 
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An important step in this history dates back to the First Crusade, 
when the dedicated Church overlooking the cruciform hypogeum of 
the Virgin’s Sepulchre was rebuilt. Thus, the Benedictine Order of 
Santa Maria de Valle Josaphat was created (an Order destined for 
widespread and lasting fortune in southern Italy) with a homonymous 
monastery in which French and Italian Benedictines sheltered and 
assisted pilorims.99 

Suriano's Treatise, as highlighted by Ora Limor, allows us to directly 
observe a crucial step in the progressive emergence of Marian worship 
in Jerusalem. Furthermore, it indicates the circulation of a devotional 
scheme between Europe (Umbria and Tuscany, in this specific case) 
and the Holy Land: a scheme focused on Mary as the archetypal 
pilgrim. This favoured the empathy of the faithful who were urged to 
visit the places of Christ's life and passion, assuming the point of view 
of the Mater dolorosa? While Mary's centrality in pilgrim devotions 
(Limor speaks of a “marianization of the Holy Land?!) reached its 
peak in the sixteenth century, miracles still occured around her tomb, 
and new legends intertwined with older ones: 


Li Frati nostri de monte Syon tengono la chiave della dicta 
chiesia. Ma la custodia di essa è data dal Soldano per 
privillegio, ad uno moro. E perchè li Frati molto 
frequentando questa chiesia, da lui pativano molti incomodi 


68 The Church of the Virgin’s Sepulchre had been destroyed in the Arab period (and 
later was dismantled again). The cruciform hypogeum (the one described in 
Suriano’s Treatise) hosted the commemoration of the Assumption in the liturgy of the 
Jerusalemite Church since at least the seventh century. See MicheleVoltaggio, “La rete 
ecclesiastica di Gerusalemme nel periodo proto-islamico,” Liber Anuus 66 (2016): 391- 
415, 394 and 400-401; Le Grand Lectionaire de l'Eglise de Jerusalem (Ve-VIIe s.), ed. Michel 
Tarchnischvili (Louvain, 1959-1960 = CSCO 189 and 205), n. 1148. 

69 See Luciani, “Borrowed, Not Fabricated,” 279-285; Charles Kohler, “Chartes de 
Pabbaye de Notre-Dame de la Vallée de Josaphat en Terre Sainte (1108-1291),” Revue de 
l'Orient Latin VII (1899); Romano Napolitano, La Badia di Santa Maria delle Fosse di 
Giosafat in territorio di Paola (Cosenza: Editoriale Progetto, 2001). 

70 Limor, “Mary in Jerusalem,” 17-22. Regarding textual history, as well as the particular 
destination of the various editors of the text (1485, 1514, 1524) and the mystical 
interpretation of the pilgrimage to the Holy Land that Suriano proposes as a spiritual 
exercise to the Poor Clares for whom the fitst two editions of his work are intended, 
see the Preface by Girolamo Golubovich to Francesco Suriano, I/ trattato di Terra Santa, 
VII-LXII, particularly XI-XX. 

7! Limor, “Mary in Jerusalem,” 17. 
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e molestie, da poi, como piaque alla gloriosa Madona, lo 
fece devoto, cum tuta la sua famiglia, de li Frati per questo 
modo et e#/am tuta la sua posteritä 

Circa anni del Signor mile quatrocento sessanta cinque, 
apparve la b. Vergene una nocte intro la chiesia al padre de 
quello che era guardiano de la Chiesia quando me contava 
queste cosse. Et interrito de la visione, secondo che lui narò 
ali soi fioli, cadete in terra tramortito: al quale disse la 
Madona: perchè casone molesti tu li mei servi, Frati del 
Monte Syon, e non li lassi dir messa al mio Sepolchro, per il 
che sei facto grande mio nemico e non viverai? E si li toi 
fioli non se manderano, in breve tempo tuti morirano de 
mala morte. E dicte queste parole disparve. Tuto adumque 
tremefacto se infirmò, e lo terzo dì morite. Avanti però che 
lui se aggravasse, chiamò li soi fioli e disseli la visione 
prefata per ordine, commandando che per lo advenire, alli 
Frati nostri non dessero molestia, se voleano campare la 
indignatione de la b. Verzene. Quelli adunque inpauriti 
venero al loco nostro in Monte Syon, e congregati li Frati, 
narorono per ordine el caso seguito; e dettero una chiave de 
la chiesia al Padre Guardiano, pregandolo che senza verun 
respecto, giorno e nocte, mandasse li Frati ad celebrare et 
starvi in essa al loro beneplacito. Et in signo de perpetua 
subiectione, de li fructi che nascono nel giardino che è 
sopra della Giesia de Madona, avanti che loro ne mangiano, 
portano li primitii a li Frati, cum altri presenti, ogni anno. 
[...] Odi etiam cossa meravigliosa che me disse el predicto 
Guardiano saraceno: Haver moltissime volte veduto, avanti 
l'aurora, in quella gloriosa giesia, schiere de damizele far bali 
rotondi intorno quel glorioso sepulchro, ornate e vestite de 
gloriosi vestimenti cum girlande in cappo et facole in mano; 
fra le quale ne era una ellegantissima sopra tute l'altre; 
resplende più che el sole, lei intonando il canto e l'altre 
respondendo. Quello se diceano, non lo potea intendere. Et 
inmediate che lui apriva la porta de la chiesa per intrarvi, 
subito despariano: ma remanendosi el fervor de la 
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devotione, gridava ad alta voce: Laudato Dio e sancta 
Marial”? 


This passage by Suriano clearly shows the value of legitimacy for the 
Franciscan mission attributed to Marys miraculous apparition. 
Nevertheless, this is only one of the many rivulets in which a long 
history of metamorphoses and migrations branches out: that of the 
legends and narratives on the last acts of Mary’s earthly life. 


VI. Transitus Mariae 


Civitas Vincentia [milia] XI, / Mutatio ad finem, XI / 
Civitas Patavi, X / Mutatio..., XII / Mutatio ad Nonum, 
XI / Civitas Altino, VIII / Mutatio Sanus, X / Civitas 
Concordia, VIII / Mutatio ad Pacilia VIII / Mutatio ad 
Undecimum, milia XI / Civitas Aquileia, X1.73 


Mutatio ad Pacilia: the first reference to an urban settlement 
identifiable with Latisana can be found in the Itinerarium Burdigalense we 
have already met, namely the guidebook compiled by an anonymous 
French pilgrim who described the route from Aquitaine to the Holy 
Land. The text also records the oldest mention (after Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon) of the Valley of Jehoshaphat's physical location: “Item ad 
Hierusalem euntibus ad portam quae est contra oriente ut ascendatur in 
monte Oliveti vallisque dicitur Iosafath.”74 

Returning to the oneiric vision from which we started, the route 
taken so far now allows us to place Latisana on a wider map. Also, it 
allows us to read Maria Panzona's testimony from two further 
perspectives: that of the transit of people (and stories) through the 
Portus Latisanae and that of the dense network of religious settlements 


72 Suriano, I/ trattato di Terra Santa, 100-101. 

73 Itinerarium a Burdigala Jerusalem usque et ab Heraclea per Aulonam et per urbem Romam 
Mediolanum usque, transcript from: Anatole de Barthélemy, “Itinéraire de Bordeauz a 
Jérusalem d’après un manuscrit de la Bibliothèque du Chapitre de Vérone. Suivi d'une 
description des lieux saints tiree d'un manuscrit de la Bibliothèque impériale,” Revue 
Archeologique 10 (1864): 98-112 (the transcription of the I#nerarium is on pages 99-108), 
100-101. 

74 Idem, 106. 
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engaged both in preaching and in caring for local souls, and in the 
material and spiritual assistance of the travellers.” 

However, the pilgrim flows are not the only medium of the close 
connection between the mythical Valley of Jehoshaphat and one of the 
most important Marian sites from an international perspective. This 
connection, which took on a progressive centrality in pilgrim itineraries, 
reflecting the contextual definition of medieval Marian devotions, was 
nourished by the ancient and ramified tradition of Mary’s dormitio or 
transitus (and, in turn, probably nourished it and encouraged its 
circulation).75 

This chapter in ancient Christian literature is as rich as it is 
enigmatic. Much about it remains to be clarified. Nevertheless, it 
certainly testifies the emergence of questioning the end of the Virgin’s 
life and her post-mortem destiny (at least from the middle of the fourth 
century). In a tangle of variations, this sprouting literature provides an 
answer to the question — on which the Catholic Church expressed 
itself definitively only in 1950, proclaiming the last dogma of faith in its 
history so far. For our investigation, a lower common legendary nucleus 
can be enucleated (with some approximation).78 


75 It will be necessary to study, from this point of view, the writings and sermons of the 
Franciscans active in Triveneto, such as Matteo da Bascio and Paolo da Chioggia: I will 
address these materials elsewhere. 

76 See Michel van Esbroeck, “L’Assomption de la Vierge dans un Transitus psendo-basilien,” 
Analecta Bollandiana 92 (1974): 125-163; Id., Apocryphes géorgiens de la Dormition, Analecta 
Bollandiana 91 (1973): 55-75; Michel van Esbroeck, Aux origines de la Dormition de la 
Vierge. Études historiques sur les traditions orientales (Aldershot: Variorum, 1995); Stephen J. 
Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Mary’s Dormition and Assumption (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002); Simon Claude Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption de 
Marie: histoire des traditions anciennes, Theologie Historique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1995); Enrico 
Norelli, “La Vergine Maria negli apocrifi,” in Maria Vergine Madre Regina. Le miniature 
medievali e rinascimentali, ed. Claudio Leonardi and Antonella Degl’Innocenti (Milan: 
Centro Tibaldi, 2000), 21-42; Enrico Norelli, “Maria nella letteratura apocrifa cristiana 
antica," in Storia della mariologia, ed. Enrico Dal Covolo and Aristide Serra (Rome: Città 
Nuova-Marianum, 2009), vol. 1, 146-152; Enrico Norelli, “La letteratura apocrifa sul 
Transito di Maria e il problema delle sue origini,” in I/ dogma dell'Assunzione di Maria. 
Problemi attuali e tentativi di ricomprendere. Atti del XVII Simposio Internazionale Mariologico 
(Roma, 6-9 ottobre 2009), ed. Ermanno Toniolo (Rome: Marianum, 2010), 121-165. 

77 See Norelli, “La letteratura apocrifa sul Transito di Maria,” 165. 

78 According to van Esbroeck and to findings of Shoemaker’s studies, two groups can 
be defined in this narrative. The main differences between the two are summarized by 
Norelli, “La letteratura apocrifa sul Transito di Maria,’ 122-130. It should be noted that, 
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Mary receives the announcement of her subsequent death from an 
Angel? The apostles, miraculously transported from their respective 
places of evangelization to her house, spend with the Virgin her last 
vigil in Jerusalem. At her point of death, on the invocation of Mary, 
Christ himself takes her soul leading it to heaven, then asks the apostles 
to bury her body in a new tomb at the gates of Jerusalem — according 
to some sources, explicitly in the Valley of Jehoshaphat.8° At this point, 
a clash takes place with several Jews who tried to steal the coffin during 
the funeral procession, but sabotage is miraculously prevented. Three 
days after the burial, the praying apostles are once again visited by 
Jesus. He then takes Mary’s body to heaven, laying it at the foot of the 
Tree of Life.8! 

A later version, based on the widespread diffusion of this narrative, 
may have played a role in the circulation of the mythical elements that 
interest us: the Transitus of Pseudo-Joseph of Arimathea, whose 
composition is hypothesized in France (Provence?) at the end of the 
twelfth century.82 


in one of the two traditions, Mary is presented as “the prototype of the exemplary 
pilgrim,” who challenges all kinds of difficulties to reach the Holy Sepulchre, whose 
role is emphasized (127). In the same tradition, the Virgin is repeatedly glorified as 
miracle agent and intermediary of salvation (128). 

79 In one of the two above mentioned main narrative types, Mary also receives on this 
occasion a magic palm tree, from paradise, which plays a central role in the plot and 
through which miracles and wonders are performed. The origin of this narrative has 
been identified in chapters 20 and 21 of the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, cf. Clementina 
Mazzucco, “Maria negli Apoctifi" Christianismus.it online www.chtistianismus.it/ 
modules.phprname=Newsé&file=article&sid=89 (accessed July 20, 2020). A trace of the 
legend of the palm tree can also be found in a nineth century travel report from Cairo 
Genizah, which in turn depends on a Talmudic tradition (Babylonian Talmud, Eruvin 19a) 
according to which the gate of the Gheenna (in the Valley of Hinnom) is marked by a 
column of smoke rising from the earth near two palm trees, see Limor, “Placing an 
Idea,” 286. 

80 See Mario Erbetta, GZ Apocrifi del Nuovo Testamento (Marietti: Genova, 1981), vol. 1/2, 
492-494 and 600; see also Tony Burke and Brent Landau, New Testament Apocrypha: More 
Noncanonical Scriptures (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2016), 194, 526-27 
and 534-535. 

8! In one of the two traditions, Mary’s body is reunited with her soul, while in the other, 
the reunion is postponed to the Final Judgement; in some versions, even the apostles 
are led to heaven and participate in the scene; in a variant, Mary is also led to visit hell, 
see Norelli, “La letteratura apocrifa sul Transito di Maria,’ 124 and 128. 

82 See Bogusław Kochaniewicz, “Il Transitus Mariae" dello Pseudo-Giuseppe da 
Arimatea. Un apocrifo di origine italiana?” Angelicum 82/1 (2005): 99-121, 120. Mary 
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Based on the references to places in this version of the Transitus (i.e., 
Mary’s house located on Mount Zion, her tomb in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the vision of Thomas on the Mount of Olives, and the 
delivery of the Virgin’s belt recurring in some oriental variants) and on 
other internal elements (in particular the correspondence with themes 
and forms of Cistercian monastic spirituality), its dependence on a 
famous pseudo-Jeromian text, the Epistlula ad Paulam by Pascasio 
Radberto, has been hypothesized.83 The drafting of this version of the 
Transitus and its geographical spread (with vernacularisations)** was also 
related to the arrival, in various western sites, of the relic of the Girdle 
(namely the belt entrusted by the Virgin to Saint Thomas before the 
transitus) as well as to its great devotion at the end of the twelfth century 
(in France) and, starting from the thirteenth century, in Italy, when a 
Holy Girdle arrived in Prato. Hence, a great diffusion of /aude in 
vernacular has occurred: they were sung in the liturgy of the 
Assumption, following the plot of the Transitus, including the scene of 
the burial of Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat before her bodily 
assumption into heaven.*¢ 

Considering the dense network of exchanges linking Latisana to 
both Provence and Tuscany,®’ one cannot dismiss the hypothesis that 


Clayton, “The Transitus Mariae: the Tradition and its Origins," Apocrypha 10 (1999), 74— 
98; Pseudo-Joseph of Arimathea's Transitus is edited in Apocalypses Apocryphae, ed. 
Constantine Tischendorf (Leipzig: Hermann Mendelssohn, 1866), 113-123. 

83 On the role of the Epistle in medieval (Benedictine and Cistercian) monastic orders, see 
Kochaniewicz, “Il Transitus Mariae dello Pseudo-Giuseppe da Arimatea,” 112-113. 

84 Anna Cornagliotti, “Un volgarizzamento del Transitus Pseudo-Josephi de Arimathea in 
dialetto veronese,” Azi dell’Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 113 (1979): 197-217. 

85 Kochaniewicz, “Il Transitus Mariae dello Pseudo-Giuseppe da Arimatea,” 115-120. 
Given the importance of the Holy Girdle in Prato, the Prato origin of the Transitus has 
also been hypothesised. See Montague Rhodes James, The Apocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953, or. 1924), 218. 

86 Several examples (such as the Laudarii of Cortona, Perugia, the Florentine and the 
Orvietan) can be found in Kochaniewicz, “Il Transitus Mariae dello Pseudo-Giuseppe da 
Arimatea,” 116-119. 

87 As far as Provence is concerned, numerous examples emerge, such as that of Gio 
Batta Orioli from Ravenna (1575-1576), who was in the service of the bishop of Frejus 
for a period, then received the charge of the care of souls in Imola and then moved to 
Latisana (1574), where he was chaplain to the vicar of the patriarch. See Eugenio Marin, 
“Il clero della pieve di S. Giorgio a Latisana dal XIII a oggi," in Genti del Tagliamento. 
Villanova, Malafesta, San Mauro, San Giorgio, San Michele, Cesarolo, ed. Eugenio Marin 
(Teglio Veneto: Fogolar Furlan “Antonio Panciera,” 2006), 7-49, 18. 
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the relationship between Mary and the Valley of Jehoshaphat could be 
known in Latisana in this form too, weaving its threads with local 
traditions.88 


VII. Tentative conclusions 


In case the conjecture proposed here can be considered non-peregrine 
and whether the future research paths I pointed out can be regarded as 
promising, I propose the following final thoughts, addressing some 
further survey horizons. 

Regarding the tracks I am currently working on (and it will be a 
question of establishing to what extent they are alternatives to the one 
shown here), there are two more beyond this study. Apart from the 
hypothesis described in this chapter, these additional tracks also assume 
a certain interaction and mutual influence between real geography and 
mythical locations. 

The first one concerns the circulation of the Barlaam and Josaphat 
narratives in Friuli, especially in medieval vernacular versions. This path 
originates from the particular description given by Menichino of 
Josaphat’s field as a flowery, fragrant meadow, and from its 
convergence with the episode of Josaphat’s oneiric journey into the 
afterlife as attested in Barlaam and Josaphat traditions. The hypothesis I 
am working on proposes to establish a link between the benandant?s 
mythical patterns and elements of the Caucasian mythology, the latter 
reaching the former through the mediation of Euthymius the Athonite, 
the “creative” Georgian to Greek translator of the Ba/avariani (namely 
the first Christianized version of the Barlaam and Josaphat motif). 

The second track is dedicated to a popular juridical practice, known 
as provocatio (ot citatio, ot advocatio) ad vallem Josaphat, recently investigated 
by Guido dall’Olio.® While its origin remains obscure, its diffusion in 


88 In the matter of Latisana, a study on the possible presence of a Jauda based on this 
tradition, or other forms of its contents’ circulation, still remains to be done. In the 
meantime, I would point out that Liberata Luciani’s research titled “Borrowed, Not 
Fabricated,” describes the diffusion of a popular invocation in Sicily (of which she 
analyses a variant in particular) addressed to the Madonna in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
According to Mario Polia, Tra cielo e terra: religione e magia nel mondo rurale della Valnerina 
(Foligno: Edicit, 2009), 800 and 807-809, the prayer would have been spread also in 
other areas, including Friuli and Provence. 

89 See Guido Dall’Olio, “Da Carvico alla valle di Giosafat,” in Carvico alle pendici del 
Monte Canto, ed. Gabriele Medolago, vol. 2 (Carvico: Comune di Carvico, 2016), 354- 
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the territories of the Republic of Venice during the sixteenth century is 
well documented. 

Documents such as Maria Panzona and Menichino’s testimonies 
require historical, religious, and sociological hyper-contextualization, as 
well as close reading. In a synchronous comparative perspective, this 
can sometime be the ultimate outcome of a research. In certain cases, it 
can instead be considered as an essential step within research.” Since 
the interweaving of the three research pathways I have mentioned 
produces the overlapping of several contexts, both geographical and 
chronological, I am betting on the Latisana benandant?s e&pbrasis of the 
Jehoshaphat’s field as the starting point of a (not necessarily mutually 
exclusive) synchronous/diachronic deciphering. But this is still an open 
bet. 
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